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Tue great Popes in the middle ages endeavored to realize the 
splendid, but impracticable, conception of a theocratic empire, 
which should embrace all Christian nations, and of which the 
Pope was to be the head. The attempt was made to establish 
an administration such as would require wisdom, justice, and 
benevolence, as well as power, in a superhuman measure, 
The Popes renounce no pretension that has once been made ; 
but the extravagant claims of Hildebrand, Innocent III., and 
Boniface VILL, are silently dropped—the claim to set up and 
pull down princes, and to settle international disputes—and 
the revival of such claims at the present day would only excite 
ridicule. For several centuries, national interests have been 
strong enough, in the politics of Europe, to override ecclesias- 
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tical and religious interests. The design of this Article is not 
to discuss the obsolete claim of the Papacy to a temporal do- 
minion over Christendom, but to touch on the salient points in 
the history of their own peculiar kingdom in, Italy. 





I. 


On Christmas Day, in the year 800, in the old Basilica of 
St. Peter at Rome, Pope Leo III. placed the imperial crown on 
the head of Charlemagne. It was one of those particular 
events or scenes in which sometimes a great epoch is signalized 
and presented, as it were, to the eye. It is a landmark bound- 
ing the first period in the annals of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty. 

During the first three centuries, while the Church was a 
persecuted, but rapidly growing, sect, the Bishop of Rome was 
steadily acquiring moral influence and hierarchical authority. 
After Constantine began to take the Church under his patron- 
age—his edict uf toleration was issued in 312—and he and his 
successors not only granted to the Church the right to receive 
legacies and hold property, but also enriched it by their own 
offerings, the Roman Bishops were in a position to profit 
greatly by this new order of things. Gradually they became 
possessed of extensive estates, not only in Italy, but also in 
Sicily and Gaul, and even in Africa and Asia. In the time of 
Gregory the Great (590-64), their annual income from the 
estates near Marseilles alone amounted to four thousand pieces 
of gold. It is true that this “ patrimony of Peter,” as even 
then it was called, was held by the Pope as a private proprie- 
tor or trustee, and not as a sovereign. For example, the Papal 
lands in Gaul were subject to the king of the country, like the 
lands of any other proprietor. Yet the control of the Pope 
over extensive estates would border, in some particulars, upon 
that of a sovereign, and the rudiments of a secular dominion 
are properly found in this early relation. The downfall of the 
Empire left the Roman Pontiff the most important personage 
in all the West. But during the score of years (from 551 to 
568) that followed the conquest of Italy by the generals of Jus- 
tinian, and preceded the partial overthrow of the Byzantine 
rule in that country through the Lombards, the coercion exer- 
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cised upon the Popes by the tyrants of Constantinople serves 
to show how much the Papacy was to be indebted for its 
growth to the absence of an overshadowing power in its 
neighborhood. 

To the Lombard conquest the Popes owed their secular do- 
minion. That which to them was the greatest terror turned 
out providentially to be the greatest benetit. This barbarian 
people, partly Arian and partly pagan in their religion, over- 
ran the larger portion of Italy, leaving to the Byzantine Em- 
peror, in middle and northern Italy, besides Rome, and a few 
other fortified places, a strip of territory along the sea-coast, in 
which were included Ravenna, the seat of the so-called Ex- 
Arch, or Governor-General, under the Eastern Empire, and the 
five cities (Pentapolis), Ancona, Sinigaglia, Fano, Pesaro, and 
Rimini. The various cities outside of the Exarchate, of which 
Rome was one, had been placed under subordinate Governors, 
called Dukes. After the Lombard invasion, the Byzantine rule 
over the places which had not yielded to the conquerors was 
little more than a nominal sovereignty. In this time of dire 
confusion and distress, the Pope became the natural leader and 
defender, as well as the benefactor, of the people whom the 
Emperor was unable to protect. When the quarrel broke out 
hetween the Pope and Leo the Isaurian, in regard to the 
worship of images, the Romans warmly sided with their Bishop 
against the iconoclastic Emperor. They even drove out the 
Byzantine Duke, who had long possessed only the shadow of 
power, and would have proclaimed their independence and a 
Republic, had not the Pope withstood them, his motive being 
an intense anxiety lest imperial power should fall into the 
hands of the Lombard King. He naturally chose to keep up 
a nominal union with the Eastern Empire, which brought no 
real inconvenience, in preference to falling under the sway of 
his encroaching, powerful, and heretical neighbor.* It was ev- 
ident that the Lombard Kings were determined to extend their 
dominion over Italy. Yet Pope Zacharias, in return for 





* See, on this point, Sugenheim’s work (the title of which is given above), 
p. 9, seq. This very thorough monograph throws light on many difficult ques- 
tions connected with our subject. 
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favors rendeved to them, obtained from them the gift, first of 
Sutri, and then of four other towns, which had been wrested 
by them from the Greek Empire. The Pope, though still the 
subject of that Empire, set up the principle that these places, 
being the property of the Lombards by right of conquest, 
might be withheld from the Emperor and granted to him. In 
truth, this gift from the heretical enemy was the beginning of 
the Papal Kingdom. But when the haughty Aistulph, in 749, 
mounted the throne of the Lombards, and when, having seized 
upon Ravenna, the Exarchate, Pentapolis, and the Greek ter- 
ritory on the Adriatic as far as Istria, he turned his arms 
against Rome, the Pope saw no way to escape from the immi- 
nent peril in which he was thrown, except by imploring the in- 
tervention of Pepin, king of the Franks. Fortunately Pepin 
was obliged to the Pope for lending a religious sanction to the 
usurpation by which he had dethroned the Merovingian family, 
the founder of the new dynasty having been annointed, in 
752, at Soissons, by Boniface, according to the direction of 
Zacharias, and having been absolved afterwards from his viola- 
ted oath of fealty to Childerich LII., the last representative of 
the old line. In two campaigns (754-5), the Lombards were 
defeated, and expelled from their new conquests; and Pepin 
now gave to the Pope the Exarchate and the Pentapolis. He 
had won these territories, he said, not for the Greek Emperor, 
but for St. Peter. 

What was now the position and what were the rights of the 
Pope, as a secular prince? Thisis a nice and difficult question 
to determine. The Pope received the name and title of Patri- 
cius over the Exarchate, while Pepin became Patricius of 
Rome. In regard to the donation of Pepin, it is a controvert- 
ed question whether it made over to the Pope the rights of 
sovereignty, or only the property and incomes which had _for- 
merly belonged tothe Byzantine Emperor. The great German 
lawyer, Savigny, is decidedly of opinion that the rights of 
sovereignty were included.* Sugenheim holds that this was 
probably not the original idea, but rather the interpretation 
Speegeeny affixed to the donation by the mngent The “-— 





* Savigny, Das Rimische Recht. Vol. I., p. 358. + eaibines p. 27. 
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of Pepin was made to the Pope and the Roman Republic: and 
it is further declared by Savigny that “the Roman Republic,” 
as the representative of which the Pope appears, “ was not the 
city of Rome, still less the Greek Empire;” “it was rather 
the old Western Empire, which in this small compass, though 
as yet without a visible head, was again restored, the idea of 
its formal restoration, which was soon to follow, being, per- 
haps, already present.”* It seems clear that Patricius wasan 
honorary title, that carried with it no very definite preroga- 
tives. It involved the right and duty of affording protection. 
We may conclude, then, that by this transaction the Pope 
acquired in reference to the greater part of what was afier- 
wards called Romagna, a station similar to that held by the 
former Exarchs, with the difference that the superior to whom 
he would be subordinate, was an ideal personage, the future 
head of the Western Empire which had not been then recon- 
stituted. In respect to Rome, it is remarkable that the Pope 
still kept up the show of allegiance to the Eastern Empire, his 
motive being a jealous desire to prevent the Patriciate of 
Pepin over the eternal city from passing into an imperial 
station. 

Such was the position of the Pope, as a temporal ruler, up 
to the time of Charlemagne. The overthrow of the Lombard 
kingdom by this monarch, in 773, was followed by a confirma- 
tion of the gift of Pepin to the Pope, increased by the addition 
of a few places in Tuscany. Charlemagne had acquired a 
supremacy and a conceded authority which his coronation by 
the Pope rather recognized than created. The Patriciate, by 
the course of events, had grown into the imperial office; and 
the treaty of Charlemagne with the Eastern Emperor, Nice- 
phorns, in 803, 4! designated the portions of Italy with 
which we are concerned, among the territeries of the Western 
Emperor. 


II. 


Toward Charlemagne and his immediate successors the Popes 
stood in the relation of feudal dependence, analogous to that 





* Savigny, p. 361. 
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held by other ecclesiastical nobles who were subjects of the 
Empire, although the Roman Bishop in point of ecclesiastical 
and spiritual dignity had, of course, the highest rank. The 
Popes were obliged to take an oath of fidelity to the Em- 
peror, acknowledging him to be their lord and judge. Not 
only was their election incomplete without the imperial 
sanction, but they were held to account when charges were 
preferred against them. Thus an inquiry was instituted against 
Leo ILI. for executing certain Romans; and at the time when 
Lothar was crowned at Rome, in 823, Pope Paschal L., on the 
complaint of the abbot of the monastery Farfa, was obliged 
to restore to the latter all the property which had been unjustly 
taken from his monastery. 

The Popcs were constantly striving to release themselves 
from their subjection to the princes of the family of Charle- 
magne. The end they had in view was to free themselves from 
the need of procuring a ratification of their election from the 
Emperor; and they even sought to give currency to the idea 
that the imperial office was bestowed by them. Occasionally, 
an able man like Nicholas 1. (858-867), favored by cireum- 
stances and strengthened by popular support, realized in a 
measure the Papal aspirations after independence and control. 
But, as a general rule, through nearly the whole of the ninth 
century, the Roman bishops were foiled in these attempts. 
They profited, however, by the conflicts in which the Frank 
princes were engaged with one another, and in which they 
were frequently induced by the interest of the hour to appeal 
to ecclesiastical arbitration and to advance their pretensions 
by obtaining episcopal unction. The disorders and divisions in 
the Frank Empire were rather fostered than hindered by the 
ambitious Popes, who, in the turmoil that followed the down- 
fall of that Empire, gained, for a time, their long-coveted inde- 
pendence.* 





* It was in the ninth century that the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals appeared— 
that collection of forged papers by which the prerogatives conceded to the Pope 
in that age, and even higher prerogatives than were generally conceded to him 
then, were ascribed to his predecessors in the first three centuries. Among these 
spurious documents was the pretended deed of Constantine, giving to Pope Syl- 
vester his western dominions, The forgery isa clumsy one. For example, the 
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Their success was their worst misfortune. The next century 
and a half is the most disgraceful section in the whole history 
of the Papacy. The dangers to which the Popes were exposed 
in the midst of the wild factions of contending Italian nobles 
led them to parcel out a great part of their territory outside of 
Rome among feudatories, as a reward for services rendered and 
expected. The same weakening of the central authority, 
struggles for independence on the part of the vassals, and for 
ascendency on the side of their liege, ensued here as among 
the nations north of the Alps. The easy subjection of the 
Popes to the Frank princes was exchanged for a galling servi- 
tude under violent and rapacious nobles. For a long series of 
years the Counts of Tuscany, and after them the Counts of 
Tusculum—two branches of the same house—disposed of 
Rome and the Papal office at their will. Three prostitutes, 
Theodora, and her daughters, Marozia and Theodora, made and 
deposed Popes, even placing their paramours and bastard sons 
in the chair of St. Peter. At length, in 933, Pope John XL, 
who was, perhaps, ason of the vile Pope Sergius IIT. by Maro- 
zia, was imprisoned by his own brother Alberich in the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and forced to act, even in spiritual things, as 
his paasive instrument. Until the year 954, this Alberich, un- 
der the title of Prince and First Senator of the Romans, ruled 
with despotic authority over Rome and the adjacent territory ; 
and, after the death of John XI., set up in succession four 
Popes, whom he restricted to the exercise of their spiritual 
functions. At his death all power fell into the hands of his 

-son Octavian, a vicious youth of less than eighteen years of 
age, who, on assuming the tiara, set the fashion, which has since 
been copied, of adopting a new name, and called himself John 
XII. To protect himself against Berengar II., king of Italy, 
this profligate wretch invited the aid of Otho L, the German 
Emperor; but the interposition of Otho brought but a mo- 
mentary relief from the frightful disorder and degradation in the 








author of it conceives of the Western Empire as it was in the eighth ceutury—as 
comprising only some provinces of Italy, The spurious character of this docu- 
ment is generally acknowledged. Yet Baronius, and some other Catholic writers, 
seek, against all evidence, to maintain the fact of such a gift. See Gieseler, 
Church History, Vol. I, p. 118, N. 
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affairs of the Papacy. Finally, the German Emperor, Henry 
III., appeared to reéstablish the imperial power in Italy; and 
at the Synod of Sutri, in 1046, he caused the Papal chair to 
be declared vacant, and the three rival claimants having been 
summarily set aside, one of Henry’s own bishops was elected 
to the vacant place, under the name of Clement Il. From 
this time the influence of Hildebrand becomes predominant. 
The Synod of Sutri marks an epoch in the record of the Papal 
dominion, The imperial power and influence are seen at their 
height. 


III. 


A great event in the progress of the Papal dominion in Italy 
was the famous bequest of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, to 
the Papal See. This enterprising and gifted woman, the fast 
friend and supporter of Hildebrand, bequeathed her territories, 
comprising a fourth part of the Peninsula, to the Roman 
Church. Whether this gift was intended to include anything 
more than her allodial property, and what portion of her pos- 
sessions was allodial and what held in fief, it is impossible to 
say. To dispose of territory held in fief would be utterly con- 
trary to law, and to all the ideas of the time. But the am- 
biguous character of the bequest in these respects opened the 
way for the assertion of a claim on the part of the Popes to 
the whole, and contributed eventually to the long and bitter 
strife with the Emperors. Gieseler observes that, “ because the 
feudal relations of these lands to the Emperor were at that 
time much relaxed, the Pope was inclined to regard them as 
allodial, while the Emperor, by virtue of his ancient right, laid 
claim to all landed possessions at least, as fiefs of the Empire.” * 
Certain it is that the Popes were determined to incorporate 
the ficfs in their own kingdom, especially the most valuable of 
them, Tuscany, Spoleto, and Camerino. 

In the early part of the twelfth century there appeared a 
new eiement of disturbance in the Papal kingdom of a porten- 
tous character. This was the newly awakened spirit of the 
Roman people. Heretofore, the populace of Rome had been 





* Gieseler, Church History (Prof. Smith’s ed.) Vol. L., p. 272. 
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of little account. Emperor, Pope, and nobles, in all their con- 
flicts with one another, had united in keeping down the peo- 
ple, and reducing them to political insignificance. But now a 
new era had come. The aspirations of the Lombard towns 
after municipal independence and free government had spread 
southward. The popular feeling in Rome found an organ and 
a leader in the disciple of Abelard, Arnold of Brescia. He 
demanded that the clerical order, from the Pope downwards, 
should give up their claim to secular rule, and should possess 
no secular property. He was heard with enthusiasm, and his 
doctrine spread like a contagion. After he had been driven 
out of Italy by the anathema of the second Lateran Council, 
the Roman people renounced their allegiance to Innocent IL, 
and, in 1143, set up a government of their own, placing su- 
preme power in the hands of a Senate. They were strength- 
ened by the arrival of Arnold with several thousand Swiss sol- 
diers. In an unsuccessful attack upon the new government in 
the capitol, Pope Lucius II. was hit with a stone, and received 
a mortal wound. The people wished to restore the old im- 
perial constitution, and accordingly invited Conrad III., and 
atterwards [Frederic I., to take this imperial character and 
make their abode in Rome. Pope Hadrian IV. persuaded the 
Romans to banish Arnold, whose unpractical and imaginative 
spirit had hindered him from succeeding in his plans. By the 
Emperor Frederic, who was bitterly hostile to republicanism, 
and was bent on humbling the Lombard towns, as well as de- 
sirous to receive the imperial crown, Arnold was delivered up 
to the Pope, who made such haste to destroy him, that the 
Romans, who rushed to the Piazza del Popolo to effect a rescue, 
found only his ashes. 

We pass to the Pontifical reign of the ablest of the Popes, a 
man of great virtues, shaded by serious faults, Innocent IIL. 
All the circumstances, especially the minority of Frederic IL, 
and the disordered state of the empire, facilitated the accom- 
plishment of the ends which Innocent set before him. He 
drove the vassals of the empire out of the territory of Matilda, 
taking possession of the March of Ancona, the Dukedom of 
Spoleto, the Earldom of Agnisi, the Marquisates of Tuscany, 
Radicofani, Aquapendente, Montefiascone, and the rest, so 
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that his admiring biographer, Hurter, claims for him the honor 
of being the founder of the present states of the Church. More 
important was the concession which he extorted from Otho, one 
of the three competitors for the imperial crown, as the condition 
of supporting his cause, and declaring in his favor. On the 
eighth of June, 1201, Otho bound himself by a solemn engage- 
ment to protect, to the best of his ability, all the possessions, 
rights, and honors of the Apostolic See; to leave the Pope in 
undisturbed possession of the territories which he had won back, 
and to help the Holy See both in defending them, and recon- 
quering those not yet gained. Under these possessions were 
embraced all the territory from Radicofani to Ceperano, also 
the Exarchate of Ravenna, the former Pentapolis, the March 
of Ancona, the Dukedom of Spoleto, the allodial property of 
Matilda, the Earldom of Bertinaro, together with the border- 
ing territories, which the Roman bishops had acquired from 
the Western Emperors since the days of Louis the Pious. The 
provinces here enumerated comprise the principal territories of 
the modern Papal States. The violation of his agreement by 
Otho turned Innocent’s friendship into bitter hostility, and 
ultimately led him to bring forward the young Frederic of 
Sicily (Frederic II.), and powerfully to support his pretensions 
to the Empire. This support was not given, however, until 
Frederic had renewed and ratified the concessions previously 
made by Otho, The equally pertidious violation of this treaty 
by Frederic was a leading cause of that long and dreadful con- 
flict with the Popes, which ended in the complete overthrow 
of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

In the progress of this conflict, the cities in the Papal king- 
dom wrested concessions from the Popes, by which they ac- 
quired for the time a large measure of municipal freedom and 
independence. It is remarkable that while the Lombard towns 
followed the Popes in their contest against the Ghibelline or 
Imperial ‘interest, the immediate subjects of the Holy See 
were often found on the other side. This was owing to the 
fact that, although the Popes, out of hostility to the Emperors, 
and the desire to gain the victory over them, allied themselves 
‘to the freedom-loving cities, they were still at heart inimical 
to republicanism, and were imprudent enough to show their 
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real temper and policy towards their own cities, in case no 
pressing emergency compelled an opposite course. By the aid 
of Charles of Anjou, to whom they had given the crown of 
Sicily, they succeeded in recovering Rome from the imperial 
party, and destroying Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufens. 
In 1275, they had the satisfaction of receiving from Rudolph of 
Hapsburg a full and most explicit ratification of the deed of 
surrender, which Otho and Frederic II. had given and disre- 
garded. 

This deed has been properly considered the Magna Cuarta 
of the Pope’s temporal dominion. 


IV. 


It was one thing to acquire a title to these rich possessions, 
and quite another thing to get and to retain them. The tur- 
bulent cities, accustomed now to a good measure of self-govern- 
ment and strengthened by privileges granted by the Popes in 
times of distress, could not easily be brought into subjection. 
The factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines raged in them, and the 
result, as in other Italian towns, was the elevation to power of 
certain noble and distinguished families. Such were the houses 
of Polenta in Ravenna, of Malatesta in Rimini, of Varano in 
Camerino and in other places in the March of Ancona, and of 
Montefeltro in Urbino, 

It was the repugnance of Boniface VIII. for the family of 
Colonna, whose overshadowing influence at Rome became in- 
tolerable to him, that finally led to “the Babylonian captivity,” 
or the residence of the Popes for about seventy years at Avig- 
non. Determined to get possession of their fortified places, 
Boniface sought means of capturing the apparently invincible 
strong-hold, Palestrina.* At length he applied for aid to a 








* The truth of the story relative to the transaction with Guido di Montefeltro 
is denied by Cardinal Wiseman in his Article on Boniface VIII. (Hesays on Various 
Subjects, Vol. 111.) The story is given by many authors, including Sismondi 
( Républiques Italiennes, Tome IIL, p. 91). Sismondi’s authorities are Dante, his 
commentator, Benvenuto da Imola, and two contemporary chroniclers, Feretto 
Vincentino and Pipino, in Muratori (Seript, /tal , Tom. ix., pp. 731, 970). Dante 
(Inf. xxvii., 81) styles Boniface * Lo principe di nuovi farisei.” It is represented 
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famous old soldier, Guido de Montefeltro, a former enemy of 
the Popes, but now reconciled and passing the evening of his 
days in a cloister. The veteran declined to take the field, told 
Boniface that the place could not be captured by force of arins, 
but advised him, as a means of obtaining it, to promise much 
and perform little. The Pope but too faithfully obeyed the 


that Boniface had absolved Guido for his wicked counsel before it was given. 
This did not save him from hell, since 
“No power can the impenitent absolve.” 


Dante makes Guido, in the midst of the flames, relate circumstantially the fatal 
seduction by which “the chief of the new Pharisees” misled him, having given 
him the promise of impunity. Another not at all fluttering allusion to Boniface 
is in Parad. xxvii., 22; and elsewhere (Jn/. xix., 52), Dante condemns him to 
hell. In the last passage, the spirit in hell mistakes Dante for Boniface, who, at 
the date of the poet's vision, was not dead. It is the same Canto in which 
Pope Nicholas V. is doomed toa like fate, and in which, in allusion to the pretend- 
ed gift of Constantine to Pope Sylvester, the poet exclaims :— 
“ Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 


Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 
Which the first wealthy father gain’d from thee.” 


In regard to Ferreto, Muratori, as Wiseman truly states, adds a note to Fer- 
reto’s account of Guido, in which the critic questions the truth of the story. He 
observes :—* Probosi hujus facinoris narrationis fidem adjungere nemo probus 
velit, quod facile confinxerint Bouifacii #muli,” etc. In the Annali d’/talia, 
Vol. XL, p. 648, the same critic expresses his doubt of the truth of the anecdote 
respecting Guido, though he*quotes G. Villani (Jstor. Fiorent., lib. VIIL, ¢. 6) to 
the effect that Boniface was troubled by no scruples when there was somet=ing 
to be gained. Mauratori also suggests that the story of the advice of Guido may 
have arisen from the subsequent events,—namely, the breach of faith with the 
Colonnas. This last fact he appears not to reject. Although it is called in ques- 
tion by Wiseman, it rests upon strong evidence. In the proceeding before Clem- 
ent VII., after the death of boniface, the Colonnas averred that they had been 
cheated in the manner deseribed. The proofs are given in Sugenheim, p. 208. 
The circumstances are stated by G, Villani, Lib. VIIL, c. 64. Villani wrote 
soon after the event. See also, Fleury, Hist. Heclesiast., Tom. XVIIL., p. 240. 
Considering the manner in which the anecdote, as to the advice of Guido, is 
given by Dante, even though his Ghibelline hostility to Boniface, as Muratori ob- 
serves, impairs the value of his testimony,—and con-idering, also, the other au- 
thorities in its favor, we are hardly justified in rejecting it as false. It ie believed 
by Sugenheim, by Milman (Latin Christianity, Vol, VI., p. 228), by Sehréckh, 
( Kirchengeschichte, Vol. XXVI., p. 531),—who supports his opinion by an argu- 
ment—and ty others. Schwab, in the Roman Catholic Theologische Quartal- 
schrift (No. 1, 1866), admits that Wiseman, as well as Touste, the Catholic biog- 
rapher of Boniface, in their attempted vindication of him, are biased by excited 
feelings consequent on the injustice which they suppose him to have suffered. 
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iniquitous counsel. This perfidy still further exasperated the 
great family which he was seeking to extirpate. It was Sciarra 
Colonna who, in connection with William of Nogaret, the 
emissary of Philip the Fair, made an attack upon the person 
of the old Pope, then staying in Anagni, ang_ipflicted such in- 
juries that he died on the 11th of October, . The Papacy, 
brought under French influence, was now tranferred to Avig- 
non.* Contrary to a common idea, the residence of the Popes 
in France did not result in the weakening, but rather in the 
temporary restoration of their power as secular Princes. This 
unexpected result was due to several causes. The local dynas- 
ties which had risen to power in Italy in the course of the last 
half of the thirteenth century, were divided amongst them- 
selves; and the Pope could skillfully avail himself of their mu- 
tual jealousies and conflicts, by turning one against another. 
Moreover, the close connection of the Papal feudatories, the 
Kings of Naples of the house of Anjou, with their Mege, gave 
him a strongaily. And finally, the Pontiffs in Avignon played 
anew the part of their predecessors who, in the contest with 
the Hohenstaufen Emperors, had taken the attitude of friends 
and protectors of the Italian municipalities in their pursuit of 
freedom. By means of Cardina! Albornoz, the able Spaniard, 
the Popes succeeded, while personally absent from Italy, in 
recovering and reuniting nearly the whole of their former 
cities and territories. They even succeeded in using for their 
own ends the eloquence and popularity of Cola di Rienzi. At 
a time when Rome was filled with anarchy and violence, 
throngh the nobles who sallied from the strong-holds which 
they had built in the city, to engage in bloody fights in the 
streets, this political and religious enthusiast became the author 
of a successful revolution, in which he installed himself’ as tri- 
bune, compelling the nobles to surrender their fortresses, and 
restoring order. Unhappily he quickly betrayed an unbalanced 
character, and by his costly pomps and shows disgusted the 
people, caused the Pope to declare against him, and was at 
length driven from Rome. Arrested a few years later by the 





* Avignon was afterwards, in 1348, bought by the Papal See of Joanna, 
Queen of Naples and Countess of Provence. Venaissin was presented to the Pope 
in 1273, by King Philip IIL. 
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Emperor Charles IV., he was sent to Avignon, and having 
been detained for a while in custody by the Pope, he returned 
to Rome in company with Albornoz, and materially aided the 
latter in conciliating the popular favor. But his vanity and 
self-indulgence excited renewed hostility against him, and in 
1354 he was assassinated. 

Hardly were the Popes back again in Rome, before they 
threw awuy the great prize which the energy and sagacity of 
Albornoz had won forthem. They set about the business of 
depriving the cities in their domain of the privileges which 
had been wisely conceded to them by Albornoz; and, in order 
to crush republicanism more effectually, they even attempted 
to rob the ‘Tuscan towns of their independence. The fesult 
was that the Papal subjects broke off anew their allegiance, 
which Albornoz had regained with so much painstaking. If 
the Popes retained, and even recovered, their temporal power 
during their residence in Avignon, the effect of the great 
schism, lasting from 1378 to the Council of Constance in 1417,'a 
period in which two and sometimes three Popes were strug- 
gling to supplant each other, was quite the opposite. In the 
cities of the Papal kingdom the old dynasties revived and new 
ones sprung up; towns and territories were ceded to nobles in 
fief, so that the exhausted papal treasury might have a new 
source of income; to the old Republics within their domain, 
as Rome, Perugia, and Bologna, the Popes found it necessary 
to grant a degree of republican freedom, that almost amounted 
to independence, and like privileges were even granted to cities 
that had never before enjoyed them. In short, the Papal 
kingdom was dissolved and broken up in this eventful period 
which was equally detrimental to the temporal and spiritual 
dominion of the Roman Bishops. The steps by which subse- 
quent Pontifis, beginning with Nicholas V., who became Pope 
in 1447, regained by degrees, through patient and prudent 
efforts, the inheritance which the folly of their predecessors 
had lost, we cannot attempt, in this brief sketch, to relate. 


\ 2 


As we approach the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
we come to a period of moral degradation in the Papacy, 
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having no example save in the tenth century, when harlots 
disposed of the sacred office. “The governments of En- 
rope,” says Ranke, “ were stripping the Pope of a portion of 
his privileges, while at the same time the latter began to 
occupy himself exclusively with worldly concerns.”* To found 
an Italian kingdom for his own family, to carve out principali- 
ties for his own relations, was the darling object of his am- 
bition. This shameful era may be said to begin with Sixtus 
IV., Pope from 1471 to 1484. He conceived the plan of found- 
ing a State in Romagna for his nephew, or, if we may believe 
Macchiavelli’s assertion, his natural son, Jerome Riario. Op- 
posed in his schemes by Florence, he entered into the foul 
conspiracy for assassinating Lorenzo and Julian de Medici, 
which was concocted by the Pazzi. In the midst of the solemn 
service of the Mass, at the signal given by the elevation of the 
Host, a fierce attack was made upon them; but while Julian 
fell, Lorenzo escaped. The speedy execution, without the 
forms of a trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal, of the priests 
who had been engaged in this murderous attack, afforded the 
Pope a pretext for venting his chagrin at its failure by launch- 
ing his spiritual thunders against Florence and its ruler. He 
joined Ferdinand of Naples in making war upon Lorenzo, 
whose consuinmate boldness and skill in drawing off Ferdinand 
from the alliance saved him from ruin. Next, Jerome coveted 
Ferrara, held in fief by the house of Este; and the Pope, in 
alliance with Venice, turned his arms in that direction; but 
the Pope, seeing that they were to gain nothing, deserted 
Venice and excommunicated her. Vexation at his inability to 
subdue this Republic hastened his death. Innocent VIII. 
“sought with a still more profligate vileness to exalt and en- 
rich his seven illegitimate children :” and for this end carried 
on two wars against Ferdinand, King of Naples. But the 
crimes of Sixtus and of Innocent, shocking as they were, 
were less than those of the most flagitious of all the Popes, 
Alexander VI. To give riches and crowns to his five illegiti- 
mate children, and especially to his favorite son, Ceesar Borgia, 
he exerted all his energies. His court afforded a spectacle of 











* Ranke, History of the Popes of Rome during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Vol. L., p. 45, 
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luxury and unbounded sensuality. Alexander sided with 
Naples against the invader, Charles VIII. of France, and then, 
for a price, deserted his ally. In 1495, he joined the Emperor 
and the King of Spain, in order to drive the French out of Italy. 
Not getting enough from Naples to satisfy him, he joined 
Louis XII. of France, granting the latter a divorce from his 
wife, and receiving, among other benefits, armed assistance 
for Cesar Borgia, who made war upon the principal vassals of 
the Church and carved for himself a dominion out of their 
territories. To forward the interests of this monster of cruelty 
and perfidy, Alexander was ready to throw away even the show 
of truth and decency. At length the poison which the Pepe 
had mixed for arich Cardinal whom he wanted to rob, he drank 
himselt by mistake, and died on the 18th of August, 1503. 

Julius I. differed from his immediate predecessors in being 
free from their personal vices and in not aiming to exalt his 
own relations. His aim was to build up and extend thie states 
of the Church. In this he attained to great suecess. He 
satisfied his family by obtaining for them, by peaceful means, 
the patrimony of Urbino. He expelled Cesar Borgia from 
his dominion and seized upon it. He bronght Perugia and 
Bologna under the direct rule of the Papal See. Unable to 
induce the Venetians to retire from the territories of the Holy 
See on the coast, he organized the league of Cambray, and com- 
pelled them to surrender this portion of the dominions of the 
Church. He gained possession of Parma, Piacenza, and Reg- 
gio, and of all the region lying between Piacenza and Terra- 
cina. He had established his sway over all the territories of 
the Church and consolidated them into a kingdom. He only 
failed in a second great end which he had set before him,— 
that of expelling the foreigners, or, as he expressed it, of 
“ driving out the barbarians” from Italy. In truth, in reach- 
ing the object of his ambition, he had been obliged to bring in 
foreign intervention, and had done his part in paving the way 
for the great evils that were destined to flow from it. 

In their efforts to preserve the fair inheritance which Julius 
II. had left to them, his successors were obliged to involve 
themselves in the intrigues and conflicts of European politics, 
and especially in the long contest between France and Austria 
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for power and predominance in Italy. In particular did the 
acquisitions made by Julius II. help forward the Protestant 
Reformation. The Papal control over Parma, Piacenza, and 
other Lombard towns, Charles V. regarded as a usurpation ; 
and, at the critical time of the Reformation, he was not disposed 
to strengthen his antagonist by stifling the Lutheran move- 
ment. In like manner, the Popes were willing to use that 
movement as an element of discord and weakness in the Em- 
pire of Charles. At the moment when Charles was gaining 
his great success against the Reformers, in the Smalkaldie 
war, about the time of the battle of Miihlberg, Pope Paul IIL 
sent a message to the King of France “ to support those who 
were not yet beaten,” that is, to aid the Protestants. Francis, 
the Pope, and the Protestants were found, on occasions of 
great importance, in virtual alliance. The Protestant cause 
was saved by the mutual jealousies and selfishness of its ene- 
mies. The separation of England from the Catholic Church 
was occasioned by the refusal of Clement VII. to grant the 
application of Henry VIII. for a divorce,—a refusal that was 
due to the political relations then subsisting between the Pope 
and the Emperor. 

To Julius II. belongs the distinction of founding the Papal 
kingdom as it has continued down to a recent day. It was 
not, however, unti] 1598 that Ferrara was brought under the 
immediate sovereignty of the Holy See, and not until 1049 
that the Dukedom of Urbino was in like manner absorbed into 
the Papal kingdom. By the treaties of 1815, Austria gained 
a small strip of Papal territory situated on the left bank of 
the Po. 

VI. 


The Papal dominion in Italy felt the shock of the French 
Revolution, which caused all thrones to tremble. In 1790 the 
French National Assembly incorporated with the French 
kingdom the Papal counties of Avignon and Venaissin. As 
the Pope joined in the war against France, Napoleon, in 1797, 
conquered his states and obliged him, in the peace of Tolen- 
tino, to renounce Avignon and Venaissin forever, give up the 
Legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna to the new Cis- 
Alpine Republic, surrender the finest works of Art to be 
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transported to Paris, and to pay the costs of the war. The 
republican feeling spread as far as Rome, and in 1798, a 
Roman Republic was proclaimed by the insurgent people. 
Pius VI. was carried from Rome as a prisoner and died in 
Valence, in France, in 1799. During the absence of Bona- 
parte in Egypt, Italy was overrun by Suwarrow at the head of 
the allied army. It is needless to recount here the particulars 
of the prolonged conflict of Pius VII. with Napoleon. In 
1809, a decree of the French Emperor united the Papal States 
with his Empire. In 1814, after the allies had entered France, 
the Pope returned to Rome. The reactionary policy at once 
began to prevail, and the French system of law and adminis- 
tration, which had proved so beneficial to the Papal States, was 
overthrown. At the Congress of Vienna, the Pope entered 
a protest against the cession of the little tract of territory on 
the Po to Austria. as well as against the retention, by France, 
of Avignon and Venaissin, which, as we have said, had been 
formally given up. The maladministration of the Papal 
government, especially the restoration of the confiscated eccle- 
siastical property, brought the finances of the kingdom into 
irretrievable ruin. Up to the accession of Pius [X., there 
was no sign of any disposition to vary from a blind, stubborn, 
and liberty-hating conservatism. Efforts at rebellion—as those 
at Bologna in 1831—had been suppressed by Austrian soldiery. 
The government of Gregory X VL. obstinately set itself against 
every enterprise looking towards political and social improve- 
ment, and evinced its hatred of freedom by incarcerating 
thousands of political offenders. 

The accession of Pius [X., in 1846, to the Papal Chair, in- 
spired the warmest hopes. He set free six thousand political 
prisoners. He earnestly set about the work of improving and 
liberalizing the system of government. He was hailed as the 
chief of the liberal party in Italy. The Revolution in France, 
in 1848, was followed by the grant, from the Pope, of a Con- 
stitution embracing liberal provisions. The insurrection in 
Lombardy, against the Austrian rule, led to the breach be- 
tween the Pope, who refused to engage in a war with the 
Austrians, and the Radical party ; and this party gaining the 
ascendency, after the assassination of Rossi, in 1848, the Pope 
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was obliged to fly from Rome. The Roman Republic was 
overthrown by French troops, and the Pope, under their pro- 
tection, returned to Rome, in 1850. 

Of late, the progress of the new kingdom of Italy has 
given promise that the yearning for Italian unity will be real- 
ized, and that the temporal rule of the Pope must give way to 
the demand of a nation. Upon the evacuation of the States 
of the Church by the Austrian garrisons, immediately after 
the victories of the French and Sardinians at Magenta and 
Melagnano, in the summer of 1859, several of those states at 
once revolted from the Pope and proclaimed Victor Immannel 
king. The Papal government succeeded in reconquering them, 
with the exception of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Forli. 
After the peace of Villafranca, the French Emperor denied 
the application of the Pope for aid in recovering these lega- 
tions ; and their formal annexation to the Sardinian kingdom 
took place in 1860. The attempt of Lamoriciére, the French 
General in the service of the Pope, to recover them, not only 
failed, but led to the further annexation of Umbria and the 
Marches of Ancona to the Italian kingdom. Thus there was 
left to the Pope only the comarca of Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
Velletri, and Frosinone, having an aggregate population of 
about half a million of inhabitants. The Italian statesinen 
probably expect that the retirement of the French garrison 
from Rome will be attended with the same result that fullowed 
the evacuation of the Legations by the Austrians in 1859. 
The people will rise, overturn the government, and invite 
Victor Immanuel to incorporate them among his subjects and 
establish his court at Rome. 


After this historical survey we are prepared to consider 
what have been the character and effect of the Popes’ secular 
rule. And first, in respect to the States of the Church them- 
selves, there can be no doubt that the government of the 
Popes has been, on the whole, an exceedingly bad govern- 
ment. On this point there can be no serious question among 
enlightened men. The exceptional periods, when there has 
been an improved administration, have been short and far be- 
tween. Since the French Revolution, the great Powers, in- 
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eluding such as are most loyal to the Catholic Church and the 
Supreme Bishop, have repeatedly used their endeavors to pro- 
cure reforms. But they have been met by a stiff refusal to 
depart from the old system. It is supposed that the election 
of Pius 1X. was owing to the conviction that the gross mis- 
government at Rome could not long continue; and that his 
liberal measures at the outset of his reign were due to this 
feeling. Now the vices of the Papal rule are not accidental ; 
but they appear to belong inseparably to a government of 
Priests like that which the Pope has been so long endeavoring 
to prop up by foreign bayonets. The settled disaffection and 
hostility of his subjects are well justified by the inherent and 
ineradicable vices of a priestly administration. 

The effect of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty on Italy has 
likewise been in the highest degree disastrous. The mainten- 
ance of their temporal power has led them to bring in foreign 
domination, the great curse of the peninsula, and to keep 
Italy divided. Macchiavelli, who inscribed his History of 
Florence to Clement VII, says that “all the wars which 
were brought upon Italy by the barbarians ”—that is, foreign- 
ers—‘ were caused for the most part by the Popes, and all the 
barbarians who overrun Italy were invited in by them. This 
has kept Italy in a state of disunion and weakness.” At this 
moment, the Pope’s temporal dominion is the one great 
hindrance to the realization of Italian unity. 

When we inquire as to the influence of his temporal rule 
upon his character and influence as a spiritual ruler, it is an 
open question whether his positivun as secular Prince did not, 
in the middle ages, protect and strengthen the Papacy in 
general. If it did,and if the Papacy in these times is acknowl- 
edged to have been, on the whole, a beneficial institution, be- 
ing a counterpoise to the spirit of irreligion and barbarism, 
then we must admit that the temporal power was relatively a 
good thing. However this question may be answered, it is 
clear that the secular power of the Pope has had a corrupting 
and pernicious influence upon the character of his spiritual 
administration. Bellarmine, and other great Catholic theolo- 
gians and casuists, have explained the consistency between the 
spiritual office of the Pope, and his position as a secular Prince; 
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and have held that, in entire consistency with religion, a 
foreign prince or state may wage war with him in his charac- 
ter as an earthly sovereign. But as a matter of fact, as is well 
known, the Pontiffs have never refrained from using the 
spiritual weapons in their hands, as the excommunication and 
the interdict, for the furtherance of the temporal interest. 
They have turned the awful powers of discipline .which are at- 
tributed to them, for the furtherance of their political schemes. 
The inevitable effect must be, and has been, to degrade the 
spiritual function, and rob it of no small portion of the rever- 
ence which it might otherwise excite and maintain. Of the 
influence of the secular dominion exercised by the Popes, and 
of the court which it creates, on their own personal character, 
history is an outspoken witness. The covetousness, the am- 
bition. the Inxury, the open and shameless licentiousness, the 
atrocious crimes, which are chargeable on too many Of the Popes 
—offenses which have moved the indignation of Catholic his- 
torians like Baronius, and poets like Petrarch and Dante—have 
commonly grown out of the temptations incident to the tem- 
poral sovereignty. By the occupations and pleasures which 
cluster about it, Pontiffs who are by no means to be counted 
among the worst, have been drawn aside from the proper work 
and character of Christian bishops. Father Paul, after prais- 
ing Leo X. for his erudition, his humanity, his liberality, his 
love of letters and arts, adds with fine satire, that “ he would 
have been a perfect Pope, if with these qualities, he had united 
some knowledge of the affairs of religion, and a somewhat 
greater inclination to piety, for neither of which he manifested 
much concern.” * Dante’s indignant protest against the tem- 
poral power of the Roman Bishops, is familiar + :— 


“ Laws indeed there are 
But who is he observes them# None; not he, 
Who goes before, the shepherd of the flock, 
Who chews the cud, but does not cleave the hoof.t 
Therefore the multitude, who see their guide 
Strike at the very good they covet most, 


* IJstoria del Concil. Trident, Lib. 1., p. 5. 
+ Purgatoris, XVI., 1. 100—115 (Cary’s translation). 
¢ The allusion is to an unclean beast in the Levitical Law. (See Levit. XL, 4). 
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Feed there, and look no further. Thus the cause 
Is not corrupted nature in yourselves, 

But ill-conducting, that hath turn'd the worid 
To evil. Rome, that turn’d it unto good, 

Was wont to boast two suns.” whose several beams 
Cast light on either way, the world’s and God’s. 
One since hath quench’d the other; and sword 

Is grafted on the crook; and so conjoin’d, 

Each must perforce decline to worse, unawed 

By fear of other.” 


But can the temporal power be given up, and the spiritual 
power be left intact? The affirmative is declared by some 
Catholic writers and statesmen, It is proposed that the Pope 
should surrender his temporal authority, but continue at Rome 
the exercise of his spiritual functions, receiving an abundant 
revenue, together with an abundant income for each of the 
cardinals. )n the other hand, the Pope and his party stoutly 
contend that the temporal sovereignty is essential to the full 
exertion of his spiritual functions, and therefore cannot be 
given up. It must be allowed that cogent arguments may be 
brought forward on this side of the question. In the first place, 
as the Pope declares in his recent * Allocution,” if he is not to 
be a Ruler, he must be a subject of one of the Catholic Powers; 
and, if a subject, he is constantly exposed to the suspicion of 
being warped or managed, in his spiritual government, by 
the power to which he is thus, in a civil relation. subordinate. 
The experience of the Papacy at Avignon, and the immense 
loss of prestige and influence consequent on the relation of the 
Popes, at that time, to the French Kings, is one of the facts 
which lend a strong support to this plea put forth by Pius LX. 
On the contrary, the force of his argument seems to be neu- 
tralized by the consideration that, in the present state of the 
world, the Pope, as a temporal ruler, is incapable of sustaining 
himself, and is obliged to lean for support on a foreign power, 
If it be said that the surrender of his States is to compromise 
his independence, the reply is that his independence is lost 
already. There is stil more weight in an additivnal argu- 
ment, which is also touched upon by the Pope in the late 








* The Emperor and the Bishop of Rome. 
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“ Allocution,” that on becoming a subject he would at once be 
involved in a conflict of duties, or would be fettered in the pro- 
mulgation of doctrine and the administration of discipline. 
The great question of marriage, which is now a prominent sub- 
ject of contention between the Pope and the Italian King, 
affords a fair illustration. In the kingdom of Italy, and wherever 
the French law is in vogue, marriage by the civil contract 
alone is valid. To this law and practice the Pope is, of course, 
vehemently hostile. Marriage is a sacrament of the Church, 
and the sanction of the priest is held to be indispensable. The 
control which this doctrine gives to the priesthood is one of 
their greatest prerogatives, and no wonder that it is prized and 
defended to the last. Now, suppose the Pope to become a 
subject of Victor Emmanuel. It is easy to see that his free- 
doin to fulminate anathemas against the authors of the statute 
which abolishes this high prerogative, and against such as ven- 
ture to take shelter under the law of the land, might be incon- 
veniently restricted ; and that conflict between the secular and 
ecclesiastical rulers would almost inevitably spring up. And 
this is only one of the subjects on which variance and strife 
might easily arise. On a review of the whole question, we are 
inclined to agree with the Pope and his party in the opinion 
that the joss of the temporal power carries with it a partial 
loss of the spiritual. If the spiritual power could survive the 
surrender of the temporal, in undiminished vigor, the former 
might be enhanced, and the Catholic Church strengthened by 
the purifying influence flowing from the change. The Pope 
would stand forth in the simple character of Supreme Bishop, 
free from the entanglements of secular rule. But, as we have 
just intimated, it is doubtful whether his freedom, as a spiritual 
Prince, would not be seriously impaired by the loss of his 
earthly kingdom, 

Will the Pope be dethroned? If we looked solely at the 
past, we should give a negative answer to this question. We 
should say that if he be driven from his kingdom, he will re- 
gain it. Many times have the Popes been expelled from Rome. 
They have seen their dominions pass into other hands, and 
have wandered fourth as fugitives and exiles. Often have they 
witnessed emergencies which, in outward appearance, were 
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more threatening than the peril in which they are just now in- 
volved. The bark of St. Peter, to borrow their own favorite 
simile, has frequently been tossed by the tempest, but has never 
been submerged. It has floated in safety in the midst of the 
rude blast, and at length the billows have been composed to 
rest. But times have changed. There is, even in the Roman 
Catholic part of Christendom, a decline of faith in the Papal 
pretensions. The main point is that the Papacy no longer en- 
joys in Europe the popular sympathy which was once its firm 
support. In the middle ages, the Papacy was popular, soime- 
times even demagogical. In modern times, it has attached 
itself with blind, unyielding tenacity to the despotic prin- 
ciples and organs of the reactionary anti-republican party in 
Europe. It vainly struggles to stem the tide of political sen- 
timent which, notwithstanding occasional fluctuations, has been 
steadily rising since the commencement of the present century. 
The prospect, therefore. is that the Pope will be forced to vield 
up what remains to him of his Italian kingdom. If he could 
permanently change his residence, the problem would admit of 
another solution. He might become the master of some other 
province, or establish himself on some island of the Mediter- 
ranean. But it is only as Bishop of the Roman Church that he 
ean pretend to Episcopal supremacy. Forsaking that Church 
by his own voluntary act, could he longer claim the preroga- 
tives of Peter? Ifa theory could be devised for escaping from 
this difficulty, still the abandonment of Rome for a long period 
would bring upon him a great loss of consideration.* The 
peculiar glory that lingers over the eternal city, and over the 
Papacy as identified with it, would be lost. 

The separation of Italy or of France, or of both, from the 
Papal See, would be an event which would be hailed by Prot- 





* The Catholic theologians hold that the Bishop of Rome may reside away 
from that city, if he chooses, As long as he is Bishop of Rome, he is Supreme 
Pontiff. Says Perrone:—‘ Fieri potest, ut summus pontifex resideat Vienne, 
Mediolani, Berolini, aut Petropoli; nunquam vero potest fieri, ut simplex epis- 
eopus Viennensis aut Petropolitanus sit summus Pontifex; ubicunque itcirco 
resideat, semper erit pontifex maxmus, ut possit dici ac vere sit in primatu Petri 
successor.” Perrone, T. 11, § 604. (Quoted in Hase, Handbuch der Protestan- 
tischen Polemik, etc., p. 242, n.) 
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estants with joy. Such an event would open to the seceding 
kingdoms the possibility of religious reforms which are now 
precluded. The policy of toleration is now too firmly estab- 
lished, to render it possible in either of the countries just men- 
tioned, for Protestantism to be suppressed by the tyranny of 
an establishment, in case they were to break off their connection 
with the Roman Church. Unhappily, in France, the Ultra- 
montane party is now in the ascendant. The old principles of 
Gallican freedom, for which Bussuet, and a body of great men 
before and after him, have contended, have lost ground and 
find but few advocates. In Italy, the prospect is more hopeful. 
It is not improbable that the prolonged and irritating conflict 
there between Pope and king will ultimately lead to an open 
renunciation of the ecclesiastical, as well as civil, pretensions 
of the Pope. Since the modern nations of Europe emerged 
into a distinct existence, the feeling of national rights and of 
national independence, as opposed to foreign ecclesiastical con- 
trol, has been steadily growing. A regard for the interest o 

the nation has outweighed the influence of religious affinities. 
Since Philip the Fair summoned together the estates of his 
realm to aid him in his opposition to the tyrannical measures 
of Boniface VIII., the nation has generally been the upper- 
most thought, as compared with the Church, in the policy of 
European rulers. The hostility of France to the Austrian 
house of Hapsburg brought the former to the assistance of the 
Protestant cause in the thirty years war. Now we find Prus- 
sia and Italy in alliance against the same Catholic empire. 
The Papacy is not so strong that it can afford to set itself 
against the national feeling and real welfare of any Catholic 
people. 

At the same time we have little confidence in the perma- 
nence of any triumph that is achieved over the Papal system, 
unless that triumph results from the power of enlightened 
religious convictions. In the last century, in Europe, the 
~Papacy—we speak of it as a system of spiritual rule—was at 
alow ebb. It seemed as if there were none so poor as to do 
it reverence. The Emperor Joseph II. of Austria introduced 
into his dominions reforms that fell little short of an utter re- 
nunciation of Papal control. Everywhere the bonds of hier- 
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archical rale were loosened. But the motive underlying these 
changes was, to a large extent, religious indifferentism. When 
religion revived, religious feeling flowed in the old channel. 
In France, the Catholic Church is stronger than it was fifty 
years ago. It is on a believing, and not on a free-thinking, 
Protestantism that we must depend for a success that is to be 
enduring. It is requisite that deep and enlightened con- 
victions of Christian truth, and a true love of the Gospel as_ 
understood by. Protestants, should spread among the people of 
Catholic countries. The Church is founded not on Peter as an 
individual, but on Peter as a warm and sincere confessor of the 
faith that Jesus is the Son of God and Saviour of the World. 
With the progress of this faith, unencumbered by the tradi- 
tions of men, the decline and fall of the Papal system are 
linked. Political changes may be valuable auxiliaries, but it is 
easy to overestimate their importance. 

Most Protestant Christians sympathize with the progress of 
the Italian kingdom, and hope to see the Pope lose his tempo- 
ral power. This is not true of all, however; and among the 
dissenters from the popular view is the illustrous scholar and 
statesman, Guizot. The publication, during the present year, 
of the fourth edition of his remarks on * The Christian Church 
and Christian Society in 1861,” indicates that his opinions on 
this question since that time have not changed. At the foun- 
dation of his interesting discussion is the proposition that 
every blow struck at one of the great Churches is a blow struck 
at all and at Christianity itself. The Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant have adversaries in common, who are far more dis- 
tant from both than the Catholic and Protestant are from one 
another. The Catholic and Protestant profess the same Chris- 
tian faith, important as the points of disagreement are between 
them. The adversaries attack this faith, and their attacks at 
the present day are mischievous and formidable. It is, there- 
fore, suicidal, as well as wrong, for Protestants to join hands 
with indifferentism and irreligion, for the sake of weakening» 
their ancient theological antagonist. Guizot proceeds to argue 
that the temporal kingdom of the Pope cannot be wrested 
from him without a violation of international law and public 
morality. He sees in the authority which it has become fash- 
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ionable in France to concede to “universal suffrage ” the rising 
of a new despotism which is held to be stronger than the obli- 
gations of treaties and the settled principles of international 
right. Moreover, the attack on the Pope’s temporal kingdom 
he considers an infringement of religions liberty. The tem- 
poral power is a condition of the exercise of the spiritual. It 
is the guaranty of the independence of the Papal office. The 
great body of Catholics so regard it. The temporal power 
grew up in connection with the spiritual, as a part and a fruit 
of the latter. Besides, he thinks that the policy of the Italian 
kingdom is principally dictated by political ambition. If the 
Pope be driven from Rome, Guizot thinks that this event will 
not give more than a momentary success to the Italian move- 
ment. The Roman Catholic population, the world over, will 
be roused to asense of the injury done to their chief and thus 
indirectly to themselves. The consequence will be that wide- 
spread and increasing agitation will lead to positive measures 
for the restoration of the Pope to his rightful throne. 

Guizot does not confine himself to an expression of his rea- 
sons for not approving the Sardinian movement. He indicates 
what he believes to be the real need of Italy, and the way in 
which it should be met. Italy needs independence and liberty 
—independence of foreign control and liberty within. Both 
of these ends he holds it possible to secure by peaceful means, 
apart from all revolutionary measures. The abridgment of 
liberty in the Italian States he attributes, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to the revolutionary ferment. But Italian unity, in the 
sense in which the phrase is taken generally, he believes to 
be at once unnecessary and impracticable. His plan would be 
to establish a confederation, embracing all the States of the 
Peninsula as they existed prior to the revolutions which have 
so enlarged the borders of the Sardinian kingdom. In a con- 
federacy of this kind, he cone eives that all the unity that is 
desirable or attainable could be realized. For the strength of 
the various parts composing such a body, he would wish that 
they should be nearly equal to one another, no one State being 
much beyond any of the rest in power and resources. It is 
evident that Guizot has little faith in political changes which 
are due to revolutionary agencies. He uses strong language 
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when condemning the action of the Italian Government in 
confiscating ecclesiastical property, and in reference generally 
to their treatment of the Catholic Church. Yet he does not 
omit to express satisfaction that he is a Protestant, and regret 
that the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church do not see 
the advantage, as well as duty, of coming out in favor of full 
religious toleration. 

We must confess ourselves not convinced by this reason- 
ing. The fact is obvious that the Papal civil administration 
is not only distasteful to the subjects of it, but is extremely 
bad—inherently bad. It is a fact equally obvious that the 
condition of Italy, partly in consequence of the Papal king- 
dom, has been deplorable. The discontent of the people is 
owing to misgovernment. So we cannot but think that their 
desire to become a nation is legitimate and laudable. Nor 
does Guizot’s scheme of a confederation, even were it within 
reach, seem to promise good. If it is to be united by no bond 
stronger than the bands which held the Greek States together, 
or which lately connected the members of the Germanic body, 
it would prove to be a rope of sand. If, on the contrary, it 
were a bond like that of the American Union, Italy would be 
to all intents and purposes a single nation, and that member of 
the nation over which the Pope presides would unevitably 
prove to be refractory and unmanageable. The Pope, if he 
were to belong to such a confederacy, would be bound to abide 
by its policy in respect to foreign nations, not to speak of do- 
mestic affuirs, and would be as far from a situation of inde- 
pendence as it is claimed he would be were he a subject of the 
Italian king. 

Our conclusion is that the “logic of events” is hurrying the 
Pope to the coerced surrender of his temporal power, and that 
a portion of his spiritual power must go with it. Whether this 
great change will take place speedily, and in consequence of 
the progress of the new Italian kingdom, it is impossible to 
say. ‘The effect of an exile of the Pope from Rome, growing 
out of a refusal on his part to acquiesce in the absorption of 
his territory in the new kingdom, may be such’ as Guizot de- 
scribes. Disturbances may arise which will lead, as when the 
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late Roman Republic was overthrown, to the regaining of his 
throne. Even when Victor Immanuel establishes himself at 
Rome, it will be too early to say that the Pope’s temporal 
power is gone forever. So unsettled is the political condition 
of all Europe, that a confident judgment on this point would 
be premature. 
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Articte IL—THE VALUE OF LINGUISTIC SCIENCE 
TO ETHNOLOGY. 


Tue science of ethnology, or the genealogical history of 
human races, is now receiving important contributions from 
three different branches of scientific inquiry—from the study 
of physical structure and characteristics (including craniology 
and comparative anatomy), from archeology, or the study of 
the remains of ancient art and handicraft, and from linguistics, 
or the study of languages. All are the birth of the current 
century, or have, at least, only begun to attain their present 
development and scope since its commencement; and by their 
aid our knowledge of the movements and fates of humanity 
in ante-historic times is making advances more rapid than 
could have been looked forward to as possible fifty years ago. 
But, at the same time, our apprehension of the difficulty of 
the problem set before the ethnologist has grown even faster 
than our command of the means of its solution. Our views of 
the history of our kind are undergoing, or seem likely to 
undergo, a revolution analogous with that which has come 
upon our views of the history of the earth, our dwelling-place. 
Until within a very recent period, the growth and structure of 
the earth-crust were universally regarded as a matter altogether 
simple and comprehensible, the result of a few fiats, succeed- 
ing one another within the space of six days and nights; now, 
even the school-boy knows that in that brief story of the 
Genesis are epitomized the changeful events of countiess ages, 
and that geology may spend centuries in tracing them out and 
explaining them in detail, without ever arriving at the end of 
her task. In like manner has it been supposed that the first 
introduction of man into the midst of the prepared creation 
was distant but six or seven thousand years from our day, and 
we had hoped to be able to read the record of his brief career, 
even back to its beginning; but science is now accumulating 
so rapidly, and from so many quarters, proofs that the current 
estimate of his} existence must be greatly lengthened out— 
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even, perhaps, many times multiplied—that universal accept- 
ance of this conclusion also is not, it appears, much longer to 
be avoided. And if thus driven to the acknowledgment that 
man, though the youngest of the animal creation, has trodden 
the earth for ages—ages which may well seem interminable to 
the historian, brief as the geologist will deem them—we can- 
not but feel how immensely diminished is our reasonable hope 
of attaining definite and certain knowledge respecting even 
the main facts of this prolonged history, how helpless we 
stand in presence of a past so remote, how feeble is our power 
of penetration into its dark depths. 

These considerations, however, render even more indispen- 
sable than before the cordial and effective coéperation of all 
the classes of inquirers who are directing their efforts toward 
the common end. Hitherto, it must be acknowledged, they 
have not worked together in entire harmony. As is but natu- 
ral between departments of science of so recent and hasty devel- 
opment, each, while confident of its own value and authority, 
distrusts those of the rest ; physicists and linguists, especially, 
showing too much disposition to misunderstand and disparage 
each other’s methods and results. Within the limits of each, 
moreover, division of opinion yet prevails upon points even of 
prime consequence—which is not without its effect in weaken- 
ing the confidence of outsiders. A complete mutual under- 
standing, and the full harmonizing of conflicting claims and 
views, it is obvious, can only be attained when the methods of 
each department are perfected, and its main results firmly 
established ; but it ought not to be difficult, even now, to 
bring about a better state of things in these respects than 
actually exists. We propose, then, after making such an inquiry 
into the nature of language as shall show us what is its com- 
petence as a witness in ethnological questions, to compare 
briefly its advantages with those of physical science, laboring 
especially to direct attention to the deficiences of both, and to 
the need in which each. stands of all the aid which it can de- 
rive from the other. 

How and how far language shall be accepted by us as 
a proof or indication of race, must depend upon our view 
of what language is, and what its relation to the beings who 
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use it. Respecting this point, fundamental as is its impor- 
tance, there still prevails no small difference of opinion, not 
only among scientific men generally, but even among pro- 
fessed linguistic students. One very distinguished naturalist, 
for example, holds that language is to man what his song is to 
the bird, what their roar, growl, bellow, are to lions, bears, oxen, 
and that resemblances of language no more indicate actual 
genetic connection among different tribes of men than resem- 
blances of note indicate the common descent of the different 
species of thrushes, or of bears, inhabiting different parts of 
the world. Substantially the same view—namely, that lan- 
guage is the immediate and necessary product of physical or- 
ganization, and varies as this varies; that an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Chinaman talk differently because their 
brains and organs of articulation are unlike one ancther, and 
all Englishmen, or all Frenchmen, or all Chinamen, talk alike 
because their nervous and muscular systems minutely corres- 
pond—has been distinctly put forward by at least one linguist 
of the highest rank and reputation; and others, not less re- 
spected, teach impliedly the same thing, by holding that lan- 
guage is beyond the reach of the conscious agency of men, 
that human effort can neither make nor change it. These doc- 
trines would rule out language altogether from any share in the so- 
lution of ethnological questions; it would become simply a phys- 
ical characteristic, one among the many which by their common 
presence make up man, and by their variations make the dif- 
ferent varieties of men; and it would be for the physicist alone 
to determine, here, as in the case of the other pliysical charac- 
teristics, how far the common possession of the quality indi- 
cated specitic unity, or the difference in its fourm indicated 
specitic variety. That, however, those who think thus totally 
misapprelend the nature and value of language is, in our view, 
undetiiable, and may be proved by a brief and simple argu- 
ment, which will bring the truth of the case plainly to light. 
Let us take a little specimen of language, and examine it, to 
see how we came into possession of it, and by what means it 
acquired and maintains its existence as language. 
We select the brief phrase, men like money. There are 

hundreds of existing languages into which this phrase can be 
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translated, or which have their own means of expressing the 
same mental judgment, and not another one of them would 
express it in this way. What is the reason why we use this 
particular expression, instead of any one among the hundreds 
of others? Was it because of some peculiarity in our physical 
organization, whereby, when we saw men walking about us, 
and distinguished them from other walking creatures, from 
horses and dogs, from women and children, we were impelled 
to apply to them the name man, instead of mann, homme, 
homo, anthrépos, hombre, kanaka, andso on? Most obviously 
not: it is because we got the word from those about ns who 
were already employing it as the sign of the idea. It cost the 
guardians of our childhood a little effort at teaching, and our- 
selves a little effort at learning, to put us in possession of it. 
It was a task imposed upon our memory so to associate this 
particular combination of sounds with the conception of a 
man, that, when the latter was formed in our minds, the other 
came along with it; that, when any one uttered the word, the 
conception would immediately stand before us. Very likely, 
when we first began to use it, our articulating organs were not 
sufficiently trained to utter the whole of so difficult a combi- 
nation, and we said md, learning only later to add the final 
nasal, Not less probably, we were yet longer in mastering 
the irregular mode of formation of the plural men, and for a 
year or two we said, often or always, mans; but this, too, was 
a difficulty which we at length overcame, conforming our own 
usage to that of correct speakers about us. 

Now there is not a single one of the many hundred words 
for man which are current in different communities on the 
earth, that we could not have learned to associate with the 
same conception, to understand and to employ as sign of that 
conception, as easily as this one. There is not a human being 
on earth, be he of what race he may, who could not have ac- 
quired this sign, as readily as the one which he now actually 
uses. The whole matter is one of conventional usage, deter- 
mined by the custom of the people among whom one’s lot is 
cast. Each one is a living proof of this. There is hardly a 
person among us who dues not know other signs besides man, 
which he can substitute for this upon occasion. Here, we all say 
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man, because the usage of the community requires it; if we 
went to France, we should say homme for precisely the same 
reason. And we might live so long among those who say 
homme, and away from those who say man, that the former 
should be to us the more closely associated and naturally sug- 
gested sign of the two; we should begin, as we say, to think 
in French instead of in English. Had we commenced the 
process of substitution early enough, before we had gotten 
the English sigu so thoroughly learned that nothing could ever 
drive it ont of our memories, we might have forgotten this and 
all other English words, and learned to talk French as if we 
were Frenchmen. Any child of English-speaking parents can 
be made to speak French as its mother-tongue, by simply giv- 
ing it a French nurse, and taking care that it learns no English. 
Children of Americans resident in foreign parts grow up bi- 
lingual, learning one way of expressing any given conception 
in their home, another out of doors. Of the thousands and 
millions of foreign immigrants who land upon our shores, the 
multifarious dialects disappear after the first generation, except 
‘ where the incomers gather together in communities, and keep 
up a linguistic usage of their own for a shorter or longer 
period. 

The word man, then, is no physical product, no result of an 
impulse in any manner dependent on peculiarities of our cor- 
poreal structure: it is an arbitrary and conventional sign for a 
certain idea; we have acquired and we employ it because it 
was usual in the community of which we form a part, and 
with whom we wish to communicate; we learned it of our 
predecessors, and shall teach it to those who come after us; its 
existence as an item of speech is kept up only by men’s usage, 
by a historical tradition. 

The same thing is true of the words like and money, and of 
every other word composing our language or any other 
language. Every spoken tongue is a congeries of signs for 
thought, deriving their significance from the intelligent consent 
of speakers and hearers, and sustained in currency by the same 
means. 

But, it will be asked, is there then no reason why any word 
means what it does, save the arbitrary will and conventional 
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assent of the language-speakers? Has its etymology nothing 
to do with its significance? We answer—as regards its present 
use, nothing ; the etymological reason for a name was of force 
only at the time of its selection andaduption. The distinction 
here indicated is an important one, and is too apt to be lost 
sight of by those who are engaged in the study of language. 
No doubt there was a reason why each constituent of every 
spoken language was assigned to the office which it now 
fills; it had to win its way to general acceptance and use 
before it became a part of language, and the etymological 
ground was the principal one which procured its currency ; but, 
when that currency was once attained, when the mental asso- 
ciation which binds together idea and sign was once formed, 
the etymology was no longer of consequence, and was dropped 
out of memory. What child asks after the derivation and 
ground of significance of the words he learns? It is enough 
to him that others use them, and that, if he would converse 
with those about him, he must do the same. And if he asked, 
in how few cases would he get an answer, in how excessively 
few a satisfactory one! If the actual use of a word were in 
any degree dependent on its etymology, then every human 
being would have to be an etymologist, able, on challenge, to 
render a reason for the word that comes forth from him. But 
it is not as we speak, it is only as we turn and reflect upon 
what we have spoken, that we recognize its reasons—and then 
only very fragmentarily. Of the vocables composing our 
language, the larger part can have their history and mutations 
of form and meaning traced back a little way; some small 
portion, by the most skilled and learned linguists, almost to the 
beginnings of human speech: but all as a matter of curiosity, 
of scientific interest, not as bearing in any direct manner on 
the practical use of speech. The student of physics learns to 
call a certain force galvanism, and it is doubtless a satisfaction 
to him to know that the name commemorates the Italian 
physician who took the first steps toward discovering this force : 
but the information is not essential; he would say galvanism 
all the same if he had never heard of Galvani; as, indeed, 
thousands actually do. How many of those who talk about 
electricity know that it literally means ‘the quality of beiug 
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like amber,’ and has no more pregnant reason than the acciden- 
tal fact that the first recognized manifestations of this so potent 
element were noticed in connection with the rubbing of amber ? 
But it is not put within our option to declare the reason in- 
sufficient, and to insist that we will have a new name for elec- 
tricity, more truly descriptive of its character. Conventional 
usage is the all-sufficient authority for the term. Our etymo- 
logical researches bring us, now to a suitable and dignified 
reason for the present meaning of a word, now to one wholly 
trivial and accidental ; in either case alike, without altering our 
practice as regards its employment. 

Let us look for a moment at the history of the words in our 
illustrative phrase, men like money. The first word, man, is 
one of wide currency in the family of languages whereof our 
own isa member. It is generally traced back to a root man 
(of which our J mean is the slightly altered representative), 
signifying ‘thinking.’ The name, then, designates man as 
‘the thinking animal,’ and no more distinctively characteristic 
title, certainly, could be found for him; if the etymology be a 
true one—and no reason can be brought against it except the 
inherent unlikelihood that so penetrating and metaphysical a 
consideration should have been made the foundation of a name 
for the human race at so early a period—it is worthy and satis- 
fying. But why does the root man designate ‘ thinking?’ this 
is an intellectual act or condition, and the names for such 
are, as the whole history of language teaches us, wont to be 
derived from those of physical, sensible acts. We do, in 
fact, find that man is the secondary or derivative form of a 
more primitive root md, respecting the meaning of which 
there is some doubt whether it be ‘measure’ or ‘ make;’ the 
process of thinking was conceived of as a process of production, 
reproduction of what had been experienced, or as a measuring, 
a going over and estimation of a train of ideas, from point to 
point. If, now, we go a step farther, and ask why mdé meant 
‘to make’ or ‘to meastre,’ we can extract from the etymolo- 
gist no answer; the fact isto him an ultimate and absolute 
one. He can point out certain general considerations which 
throw a degree of light upon the process of root-making, but 
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he can almost never tell why, in a given root, such a meaning 
is combined with such a form. 

The second word of our phrase, ike, has quite a different 
history. We use it either as verb, adverb, noun, or adjective, 
but a very little study shows us that the adjective, with 
the meaning ‘ resembling, corresponding,’ is the primitive 
word from which the uses of the others are derived. It seems 
not easy to get from such an adjective a verb having the signi- 
fication ‘to be fond of, but the work was accomplished by 
means of a series of transitions of meaning and usage, some- 
what thus. To forma verb from an adjective or substantive 
is a simple and familiar process in language, and the verb dike 
first meant ‘to resemble, to correspond with, to be adapted 
to.” By but aslight modification, it came to be used in such 
impersonal phrases as “it likes me,” i. e. ‘it is adapted to me, 
suits me, pleases me:’ this use is not uncommon in old Eng- 
lish. Then, just as “if it please him” has been, by a blunder- 
ing construction, turned into “if he pleases,” so “it likes me” 
has been turned into “I like,” that is to say, ‘I choose, I pre- 
fer. The farther conversion into a transitive made the verb 
which we now so familiarly use, while we have forgotten and 
dropped out of employment all its former applications. It has 
been a historical process, one mode of use suggesting and lead- 
ing to another, under government of the usual laws of mental 
association. The sign was at no one step so divorced from 
its furmer application as to be unintelligible to those who 
had been accustomed to employ it, distant us may now appear 
its point of arrival from its point of departure. As for the 
origin of the adjective like itself, it is lost in obscurity, a theme 
of conjecture and dispute to the etymologists, but the subject 
of no confident knowledge. 

Quite unlike the history of either of these words has been 
that of the last word in our phrase, money. It is of French 
origin, brought into England by the Normans of William the 
Conqueror. The French language derives it, along with most 
of its other stores of expression, from the Latin, where it has 
the form monéta, and signifies primarily the mint, the place 
where money was coined, and then. by transference, the coin- 
stamp, mint-mark, and the coin stamped or minted. But why 
does monéta mean ‘mint’ in Latin? For this reason: the 
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Romans thought they had reason to be grateful to their god- 
dess Juno for certain monitions which she had given them in 
crises of their history, and they accordingly built a temple to 
Juno Moneta, ‘Juno the Monisher.’ In the said temple it 
chanced that, for reasons of state convenience of which no one 
is now cognizant, the Roman machinery for stamping money 
was set up; it was made their place of coinage, their mnt. 
Hence the names for mint, and coin, and money, in most of 
the tongues of modern Europe: they go back to a bit of pop- 
ular superstition, and to the accidental location of a machine 
for stamping metal, in a community which was at the time one 
of the most insignificant in Europe. A more trivial reason for 
such a wide-reaching linguistic fact could not well be found. 
If we are curious to ask farther why Juno, for the kind warn- 
ings she gave, was entitled Monéta, we are brought back to 
the same ultimate root which we found at the basis of man: 
the Latin verb moneo, ‘to warn,’ is but a causative of the root 
man, ‘to think,’ and means ‘to cause to think, to remind, 
to admonish.’ So that man and money start from the same 
beginning; the one an ancient derivative, arrived at by a 
single consciously taken step ; the other having to pass through 
a long chain of accidental circumstances and arbitrary trans- 
fers, before arriving at the meaning assigned it in our usage. 

These instances will be enough to illustrate what we mean by 
asserting that the etymology of a word is not the reason why 
we employ the word as we do, but rather the explanation of 
how the word came to be introduced into usage: prevailing 
use, convention, is the only and the adequate foundation of 
practical language. 

But we have looked hitherto at only one side of the his- 
tory of the words chosen as an example —namely, at the history 
of their meaning. Their form has also a history, which must 
not be left altogether out of view, if we would understand the 
nature of language. We will take up first money. The Latin 
word, as noticed, was monéta. This the modern languages of 
southern Europe, descended from the Latin, have variously 
changed. In Italian, indeed, it remains monefa; but the 
Spanish has turned its ¢ into, making it moneda, by a pho- 
netic modification which is of frequent occurrence in many 
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tongues; the Portuguese leaves out the n, saying moeda. The 
French has applied one Procrustean rule to the forms of all 
Latin words; the syllable which was in Latin accented has 
become the final syllable of its French representative—the 
effect of a lazy habit of utterance, which, when the climax of 
the word had been reached, was unwilling to take the trouble 
of enunciating the rest. By this means, monéta became in 
French monnaie. When, however, by reason of the conquest, 
French words were imported into English, they became part of 
a language whose prevailing habit it was to accent the first 
syllable of its dissyllabic words; and hence, our words of 
French derivation have from the beginning been conforming 
themselves to this prevailing analogy, and shifting their accent 
from the latter to the former syllable. In this movement, 
mney has borne its share, and it accordingly exhibits, as com- 
pared with its French original, a difference of accent as well 
as of vowel sound. 

Let us next return to men. In this word, the most striking 
peculiarity is that it denotes the plural namber by a change of 
vowel, being one of the very small number of nouns in our 
language—such as goose, geese, mouse, mice—which do so. 
The e of men is significant; men, in our usage, can be only 
plural; man can be only singular. This, however, was not 
the case at an earlier period in the history of our tongue. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, from which the modern English is directly 
descended through a series of transitional steps, each of which 
is attested by contemporary documents, the change of vowel 
from a to é was not indicative of a change of number. Of the 
four cases of the plural, only two, the nominative and accusa- 
tive, had ¢ for their vowel; the two others, the genitive and 
dative, had a; they were manna and mannum; moreover, 
the dative singular, men, had also an ¢. The origin of the 
difference of vowel was, in fact, altogether euphonic; the da- 
tive singular and the nominative and accusative plural origi- 
nally had endings which contained a soft or palatal vowel, and 
this, by a reflex action, assimilated the vowel of the word 
itself, softened it, turning it from @ into e The endings had 
disappeared already in the Anglo-Saxon, but their euphonic 
effect still remained. This accidental discordance, then, be- 
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tween the cases of most frequent use in the twe numbers, 
the nominative and accusative, came to present itself to 
the consciousness of those who used the words as their promi- 
nent and essential distinction, and, as the genitive and dative 
cases went out of use, their office being supplied by prepositions, 
of and to, the difference of vowel became at last, in a few 
words, the sign of number. It is just as if, since we pronounce 
national the adjective derived from nation, we should finally 
come to omit, as unnecessary, the suffix a/ of the furmer, and 
should let nation and ndtion stand over against one another, 
as corresponding adjective and substantive. 

We will dwell but for a moment upon the second word, like, 
just long enough to notice that, while it is not distinguished in 
form by us from the adjective whence it is derived, it formerly 
had its own characteristic ending as a derivative verb. In 
Anglo-Saxon, as a third person plural, it was /iciath ; and the 
ending ath was still earlier and; and this, again, in the most 
primitive form to which we can trace it, was anti; the ending 
was by origin a pronoun, meaning ‘ they,’ first appended to 
verbal roots, then compounded with them, then gradually worn 
down toa simpler and Simpler shape, and at length cast off 
altogether. It exemplifies a tendency which is active in every 
language, through every part of its history—the tendency to re- 
duce words to a simpler and briefer form, to economize the 
labor expended in uttering them, to get rid of whatever in 
them can be dispensed with without detriment to intelligi- 
bility. It is the same tendency which makes the sailor say 
bos’n instead of boatswain, and to’gal’nts’ls instead of tupgal- 
lantsails, aud under whose influence we have reduced breadk- 
fast to bréakfast, forehéad to fared, fourteen-nights to fort- 
night, A “tendency in language” we call it, but its seat is evi- 
dently in us, the users of language; it is we who change our 
words, both in sound and meaning, in a manner to suit our 
needs and our convenience. The material of speech is accessi- 
ble to no change whatever not proceeding from the voluntary 
action of those whospeak it. It is wholly in their power and 
subject to their will. Every word has its form and meaning 
by our conventional consent; if we choose to maintain both 
unchanged, nothing can touch them; if we choose to alter 
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either or both, nothing can maintain them. It is not, indeed, 
in the power of any individual arbitrarily to make or to mod- 
ify language, but this is because no individual can make gen- 
eral usage. Language is the property of the community, their 
means of social interconse, and only such changes as they 
assent to and adopt can take place in it. I may shut myself 
up in my study and better my native tongue »s much as I 
please, making it the richest and most melodious in the world, 
according to my own private idea of wealth and melody. I 
may revel in my creations till I have well nigh or quite forgot- 
ten my former English tongue ; but when I come out into the 
world, no one will understand me; the community will turn 
its back on me, as an unintelligible humorist, if it do not laugh 
at me fora fool. But if my wife and I are thrown on a 
desert island together, we may agree to institute as radical a 
reform as we please in our ways of talking, and our children 
will learn them, and know no other speech ; a community will 
grow up around us whose language will have been formed by 
our sole and arbitrary will. A parcel of thieves band them- 
selves together, and agree to adopt and use a whole list of 
manufactured expressions, instead of those in ordinary use by 
the community, for the express purpose of being understood 
by one another alone; and so comes into being an argot, a 
thieves’ slang, which becomes the native tongue of the pick- 
pockets and burglars of the next generation, they knowing 
naught of the honest vocabulary which their fathers rejected, 
or knowing it only as we might know so much Greek or 
Latin. 

Necessity of mutual intelligibility is thus the sole and effi- 
cient restraint upon that indefinite variability of language 
which might seem otherwise the necessary deduction from our 
thesis that language is changed by human action, and by that 
only. All word-making is done under the supervision and 
control of the community, and they will accept nothing which 
is unealled for, or which shocks their idea of linguistic pro- 
priety. If you will discover a new force, like Galvani, you 
may give it a new name; but if you assume to christen over 
again electricity or heat, you will be laughed at for your 
pains. If you are the first finder of an asteroid, you have the 
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right to determine how the world of astronomers shall call it; 
only you must select the name of some paltry feminine object 
of Greek or Roman superstitious worship or mythologic story- 
telling ; for that is the condition under which your freedom of 
choice is given; if you denominate the new planet “ Washing- 
ton ” or “ Lincoln,” your authority in the matter will be taken 
from you. Thisis one reason why all linguistic changeis grad- 
ual, and generally almost insensible while in progress ; why it 
seems like the working out of general tendencies. Every 
change, proceeding first from an individual or from individnals, 
must make its way gradyally throngh the community, and 
receive sanction as language by being made current in their 
use. Moreover, the growth of human knowledge and human 
circumstances, which are the main provocatives to change in 
speech, go on gradually; language, which is a thing of prac- 
tical nse, has only to keep up with them, and its duty is done. 
If a branch of science, or art, or handicraft, like geology or 
photography, grows up suddenly, in a brief space of time, its 
technical vocabulary grows as rapidly. 

Thus language, like the steam-engine, is a work of the in- 
ventive powers of men, while, at the same time, it were as idle 
to talk of an individual having invented language as the steam- 
engine. The invention of this complicated structure may 
be said to have begun when, in the early ages of human his- 
tory, men learned how to make and use fire. Another step 
was the devising of wheels; another, the discovery of the 
metals, and how to work them; and so the work went on, each 
acquisition and the practice of its use leading to another. till 
such mastery was obtained over materials, and such skill in 
the utilization and management of natural forces, that at last 
it was only one step more, and a step within the compass of 
one man’s capacity, to convert steain into horse power. So 
the invention of language began with the existence of human 
beings, and every generation hes borne a share in the work, 
adding thereto, curtailing, shaping, perfecting what it received 
from its predecessors. To set a man who had never learned to 
speak a tongue like ours to inventing one, would be equivalent 
to setting a Fijian or Fuegian, who never even made or saw a 
wheel, tu inventing a locomotive. 
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We have now, we think, taken sufficient notice of the main 
facts of language to be enabled to form an intelligent opinion 
as to what it is. Analogy between it and the song of the bird 
or the growl of the bear there is none. Nature has given to 
the bear not only the disposition to make a noise when pro- 
voked, and the organs wherewith to do it, but also the precise 
tones which he shall use; and he cannot change them. No 
matter in what company Bruin is brought up, he will growl 
and snarl like his father. ~But the language of the human 
being depends solely upon the company in which he grows up, 
and not at all upon his parentage. It is easy tosee what in man 
is to be compared with the utterances of the lower animals, 
Stir up the bear with a stiek, and he will tell you, if you are 
skilled in bear-noises, of what family, and even of what species 
he is. Apply the same stick vigorously to a child. of whatever 
race, or tickle him with the end of it, and his cry or laugh will 
betray that he is a human being. But try to talk to him, and, 
unless you and he have been members of the same community, 
you can neither say what he shall understand, nor can he reply. 
Nature has given to man the need of speech, as the need of 
clothes and shelter; and organs to talk with, as well as hands 
for luilding houses and weaving and sewing cloth; and inge- 
nuity to direct him in the one process as in the other two: 
and he makes his own language, as his own dwelling and 
dress. Language, clothing, and shelter, are almost equally 
characteristic of man, distinguishing him from all the inferior 
races of animals; only language is infinitely the most import- 
ant possession, the most deeply grounded in our peculiar and 
superior endowments. We may sum up its value in a word, by 
saying that it makes us social beings; society, culture, progress, 
depend absolutely upon it. 

The impul-e to speak, then, and the capacity to speak, are 
parts of man’s nature, inwronght by the Creator’s hand into 
his very being, and inseparable from it. But every human 
language is a work of man’s own making, an instrument wronght 
out by him in the normal and natural exercise of powers with 
which he was divinely endowed. This is a view which we 
cannot avoid holding, whether we believe the historical begin- 
nings of speech to have been, like the rest, made by man, or 
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to have been miraculously placed in his mouth at his creation. 
For, even supposing them the latter, they have been so devel- 
oped, and extended, and overgrown by man’s later action, that 
they are covered up and have disappeared untraceably in the 
products of this action; it matters little to our present pur- 
pose whether we allow nineteen-twentieths of his speech to 
have been man’s free work, or claim for him the other twen- 
tieth also. In either case, a human language is an institution, 
as much so as any other body of-usages which goes to make 
up the sum of acquired knowledge and culture. Every part 
of it is a historical product ; made what it is, not by peculiari- 
ties of physical constitution, but by cireumstances in the exter- 
nal and internal history of those who speak it; its totality rep- 
resents the sum of knowledge, and of dexterity in the use 
thereof, to be found at any given time in the possession of the 
people that employs it; and it varies in content just as this 
varies in extent. Its study is a historical science, not a 
physical. 

From the exposition thus given, it appears clearly what lan- 
guage does, and what it does not, prove respecting race. We 
neither produce nor inherit our native speech; we learn it, 
just as truly as, when grown up, we learn a foreign tongue; 
there is no difference in the two cases, save a difference of time 
and circumstance ; our earliest knowledge is acquired, our first 
and firmest habits of thought and expression are fixed, along 
with the language we first master, and they exercise over our 
minds the control which such habits always possess ; but no 
other. The untaught child among us will make the Chinese, 
the Choctaw, the Kamchatkan his “ mother-tongue,” just as 
readily as English. Our speech, then, does not show primarily 
and necessarily of what parentage we came, but of what com- 
munity we grew np members. Those to the nse of whose lin- 
guistic institution we were educated need not have been of our 
kith and kin. Not only may individuals, families, groups of 
families, of almost every race on earth, be, as at present in our 
country, turned into and absurbed by une great community, 
and made to adopt its speech, but a strange tongue may be 
learned by whole tribes and nations of those who, like our 
negroes, are carried away from their homes; or who, like the 
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population of Ireland, have lived long under a foreign yoke; 
or who, like the Celts of Gaul and Spain of old, have received 
laws, civilization, and religion from conquerors and colonists of 
asnperior race (the Romans). Of the unnumbered and in- 
numerable dialects which have disappeared from off the face 
of the earth, leaving no issue, but a part can have become ex- 
tinct by the utter destruction of the individuals who had spoken 
them ; it must more often have been by their dispersion and 
absorption into other communities, of other speech. Thus the 
Goths, who constituted a great nation during the early cen- 
turies of our era, with a literature of which important frag- 
ments have come down to us, became in the course of their 
wide wanderings and conquests so scattered and enfeebled that 
they lost at length their national existence, and their language has 
no living representative. Mixture of tongues, replacement of 
one by another, to a greater or less extent, are going on wher- 
ever upon the earth the confines of two forms of speech meet. 
But mixture of language is not necessary proof of mixture of 
race, as our own tongue clearly shows. We can trace the 
genesis of a very considerable part of our vocabulary to the 
banks of the Tiber, but no appreciable part of our ancestry is 
Latin. We obtained our Latin words in a strangely round- 
about way: they were brought us by a tribe of Scandinavian 
adventurers, the Normans, who had learned them by a brief 
residence among a mixed people, the French, chiefly of Celtic 
blood ; and these, again, had derived them from another heter- 
ogeneous compound of Italican races, among whom the Latin 
tribe was, numerically, but a feeble element. 

Such are the drawbacks, of undeniable importance, to the 
force of linguistic evidence of race. They must be borne ever 
in mind_by one who is pursuing investigations and laying down 
conclusions in linguistic ethnology. They drive him to seek 
for other tests of descent, which shall serve to check and con- 
trol his own results; and they make him court and welcome 
the aid of the physicist, as well as of the archeologist and his- 
torian. 

But, on the other hand, their consequence, and their power 
to invalidate linguistic evidence, must not be overrated. They 
concern, after all, what are exceptions to the general rule. It 
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still remains undeniably true that, upon the whole, language 
does indicate race. Those among whom one is born, of whom 
one learns to speak, are usually of one’s own kindred. Nor do 
they place linguistic evidence at any marked disadvantage, as 
compared with physical. They are mainly the effect, on the 
side of language, of the grand fact which comes in to interfere 
with all ethnological investigations—that human races do not 
maintain themselves in purity, that men of different descent 
are all the time mingling and mixing. Fusion and replace- 
ment of languages are impossible, except as men of different 
native tongue are brought together in the same community; 
and, in that case, the resulting language is likely to be as faith- 
ful and intelligible a witness of the mixture as the resulting 
physical type. That the modern French people is made up of 
a congeries of Celtic, German, and Italican elements is to a 
certain extent—although it is only the aid of recorded history 
that enables us fully to interpret the evidence—testitied by the 
considerable body of Celtic and Germanic words mixed with 
the Latin elements of the French language; but no physicist 
could ever have derived the like conclusion from a study of the 
French type of structure. It is true that, as we have seen to 
be the case with the Latin, the propagation of a language may 
greatly exceed that of the race to which it originally belonged. 
The Latin has swept away the primitive tongues of a great 
part of southern Europe, and has leavened the speech of all 
civilized nations, in the Old world and the New; but we are 
not to infer that such things have happened over and over 
again in the history of the world ; it is only a superior culture, 
and the possession of a literature, that can give a tongue such 
extensibility. The Persians, the Mongols, have at periods ex- 
ercised sway over an empire not less extensive than the Roman, 
but their languages never greatly surpassed their primitive 
bounds. The German tribes, too, conquered in succession 
nearly every kingdom in Europe; but it was only to lose them- 
selves and their dialects almost undiscoverably in the com- 
munities and languages into which they entered. Nay, even 
the wide-spread Greek colonies, and the excellence of Greek 
culture, were not able to make the Greek the tongue of many 
nations. There was an organizing and assimilating force in the 
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Roman empire which the world has seen paralleled nowhere 
else. And, connected with culture and literature as such 
movements must be, they cannot but leave their witness in re- 
corded history, and find there their explanation. Nor can there 
be anywhere such an inpouring and assimilation of nation- 
alities as is going on among us, except under such circumstances 
as we present: the Tatars, the Yukagiris, the Fijians, the 
wild and uncultivated races of the earth generally, are simply 
maintaining their race by growth of generation trom genera- 
tion, taking in no immigrants, sending out noemigrants. Cul- 
ture makes a wide difference in the linguistic history of those 
portions of mankind over which its influence is extended, and 
it would be the height of folly to transfer to barbarous races and 
periods conclusions drawn from the history of cultivated nations 
and tongues, The further we go back into the night of the past, 
the greater is the probability that the limits of race and of 
speech approximately coincide, and that mixture of either is 
accompanied by that of the other. And if a race may some- 
times change its tongue, while yet retaining in its physical 
structure evidence of its descent, a race may also undergo a 
moditication of physica] type, and still offer in its speech plain 
indications of its real kindred. If the talk of our colored citi- 
zens does not show that they were brought from Africa, neither 
do the shape and bearing of the Magyars show that they came 
from beyond the Ural, nor those of the Osmanli Turks that 
their cousins are the nomads of the inhospitable plateau of cen- 
tral Asia. This is the grand drawback to the cogency of physi- 
cal evidence of race, and it fully counterbalances thuse which 
affect the cogency of linguistic evidence, rendering the aid of 
the linguist as necessary to the physical ethnologist us is the 
latter’s to the linguistic ethnologist. Physical science is as yet far 
from having determined the kind, the rate, and the amount of 
modification which external conditions, as climate and mode of 
life, can introduce into a race-type; but that, within certain 
undetined limits, their influence is very powerful, is fully ac- 
knowledged. There is, to be sure, a party among zvdlogists 
and ethnologists who insist much upon the dogma of “ tixity 
of type,” and will have it that all animal species, and all human 
races, are original and underived; but the general tendency of 
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scientific opinion is in the ther direction, toward the fuller 
admission of specific variability. The first naturalists are 
still, and more than ever, willing to admit that all the differ- 
ences now existing among men may be the effects of variation 
from a single type, and that it is at least not necessary to resort 
to the hypothesis of different origins in order to explain them. 
In the fact that Egyptian monuments of more than three 
thousand years’ antiquity show us human varieties, and canine 
varieties, bearing the same characteristics as at the present 
day, there is nothing to disturb this conclusion ; for, on the one 
hand, a period of three thousand years is coming to be re- 
garded as not including a very large part of man’s existence 
on the earth; and, on the other hand, such a fact only proves 
the persistency which a type may possess when fully developed, 
and is of very doubtful avail to show the originality of the 
type. Something analogous with this is to be seen in lan- 
guage. The speech of our rude Germanic ancestry of the same 
remote period, had we authentic record of it, would, beyond 
question, be found to have possessed already a general charac- 
ter clearly identifying it with Germanic tongues still existing, 
and sharply sundering it from Greek, from Slavonic, from 
Celtic, and all the other Indo-European branches; yet we do 
not doubt that the Germanic type of speech is a derived, a 
secondary one. In settling all these controverted points, in 
distinguishing between original diversity and subsequent vari- 
ation, in establishing a test and scale for the possibility and the 
rate of physical change, the physical ethnologist will need all 
the assistance which historical investigations of every kind can 
furnish him ; but the greater part must come to him from the 
students of language. 

The superior capacity of the remains of language to cast 
light upon the affinities of races in a host of instances needs 
only to be illustrated by an example or two. What could 
have impregnably established the ethnological position of the 
ancient Persians like the decipherment of the inscriptions of 
Darius and his successors, which prove that they spoke a 
dialect so nearly akin with those of Bactria and India that it 
can be read by the aid of the latter? What could exhibit the 
intimate mixture of races and cultures in the valley of the 
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Euphrates and Tigris, and the presence there of an important 
eleinent which was neither Indo-European nor Semitic, except 
the trilingual inscriptions of the Mesopotamian monuments ¢ 
What a pregnant fact in African ethnology will be, if fully 
and irrefragably proved, the relationship of the Hottentot 
dialects with the ancient Egyptian! What but the preserved 
fragments of their speech could have taught us that the Etrus- 
cans had no kindred with any of the other known races in- 
habiting Europe? And when would physical science ever 
have made the discovery that the same thing is true of the 
Basques, in the Pyrenees, whom yet it has had all the opportu- 
nity to study which it could desire ? 

It is unnecessary, however, to rehearse in detail instances in 
which the problems of ethnology are soluble only by the evi- 
dence of language. Others could doubtless be brought up, in 
which the advantage should seem to be upon the other side. 
In many respects, the merits and defects uf the two kinds of 
evidence, linguistic and physical, are pretty evenly balanced. 
But there are others in which the testimony of language has 
a greatly superior practicai value and availability. Thus, in 
the first place, as regards its clearness and openness to general 
apprehension. The differences of languages, their varying \ 
and peculiar characteristics, are upon a scale almost infinitely 
greater than those of human races. They are equal to those 
which prevail throughout the whole of the animal kingdom, 
from the lowest organisms to the highest, instead of being con- 
fined within the limits of the possible variation of a single 
species. Hence, they can be much more easily and accurately 
apprehended and judged. Linguistic testimony can be readily 
collected, laid down and described with authentic fidelity, and 
weighed coolly, with little risk of error from subjective misap- 
preciation. It is accessible to a greater number of minds. 
Exceptional capacity, special opportunities, and a prolonged 
period of training, are needed to make the authoritative and 
reliable student of physical race-characteristics. How many 
of us, who, in nine cases out of ten, would recognize an Irish- 
man at sight, could be trusted ¢o make a faithful and telling 
description of the Irish type, such that, by its aid, a person not 
familiarized with the type by long experience could recognize 
VOL. XXVI. 3 
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it upon meeting it? But the peculiarities of the native Irish 
tongue are capable of being made plain to the dullest appre- 
hension. A few pages or phrases, or even a few words, brought 
back by a traveler or sojourner in distant lands from some 
hitherto unknown people with whom he has made acquaint- 
ance, are likely to be of far greater avail for fixing their posi- 
tion in the human family than the most elaborate account he 
can give of their physical characteristics. 

Again, individual peculiarities almost wholly disappear in 
speech. To separate that which is national and typical from 
that which is individual and accidental is one of the great 
difficulties of the physicist. Two persons may be readily 
culled from two very diverse races, who shall be less unlike 
than two others that may be chosen from the same race. But 
words and phrases taken down from the lips of a single man, 
or written or engraved by one hand, can be no individual pos- 
session, but are the property of a whole community. : 

The grand advantage, however, of linguistic evidence re- 
specting races is, that it tells so much more about them than 
lies within the reach or scope of the physical inquirer. Every 
part and particle of language is instinct with history. Think 
of what is involved in the presence of the word money in our 
vocabulary !—not only the special circumstances which, as 
shown above, led to the use of the word in its Latin form and 
sense, but the extension of Roman empire and culture, the 
transfer through this means of Roman speech from land to 
land, and from people to people—the incursion and conquest of 
the Normans. Not that all this can be read in the word 
alone, without help from recorded history; were it so, we 
should need no historical documents but language, to illustrate 
all the fates and feats of man; but a great deal of such 
knowledge is to be won by studying the history of words. 
Taken in the least significant way, the mere presence of the 
word money in our speech, and its recognized Latin derivation, 
furnish an indication of the grade of our civilization, and a 
hint of the source whence it came. How many tongues in 
the world have no such wordgbecause their speakers have no 
minted medium of exchange, and need speak of none! Lan- 
guage is an outward picture of the internal life of a commu- 
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nity; in it their capacities are exhibited, their characters ex- 
pressed, even their outward circumstances reflected. Lan- 
guage, as being an institution, is itself an important test of 
national endowment, like political constitution and jural 
usages, like national art; it is the result of the collective 
sense and ingenuity of a people, directed immediately toward 
the production of a means of communication, never having 
consciously any other object in view than the satisfaction of 
the need of the moment, the expression of the conception 
which is pressing for utterance, but arriving thus unconsciously 
at the possession of a systematic and organized body of speech, 
the instrument and aid of thought, of reason, of intellectual 
and moral cultivation. Even where it fails to show strict 
ethnic descent, language shows race-history of another sort— 
the history of the sway which, by dint of superior prow- 
ess or superior civilization, certain races have gained over 
others. The spread of the Latin has swept away and oblite- 
rated some of the ancient landmarks of race, but its present 
ubiquity illustrates the unparalleled influence which Rome has 
exercised upon the condition and destinies of all mankind. 
These considerations, it is believed, will guide us toward a 
correct understanding of the relation of linguistic stndy to 
ethnology, and of the comparative merits of the linguistic and 
physical methods of investigation. Discord between them, or 
question as to rank, there is, or should be, none. Both are 
legitimate and necessary modes of approaching the solution of 
the same intricate and difficult question, the origin and history 
of man on the earth—a question, as already remarked, of 
which we are only now beginning to understand the intricacy 
and difficulty, and which we are likely always to fall short of 
answering to even our tolerable satisfaction. Recorded history, 
with the help of linguistic, physical, and archaeological study, 
takes us here and there, with a step not too firm and confident, 
back into the darkness of the past; where history fails us, the 
others undertake our guidance alone, the one throwing a 
brighter light here, the other there, yet all together furnishing 
but a faint illumination. Linguistic science already sees and 
acknowledges that she cannot cast even the dimmest ray back 
of the very beginning: the student of languages is compelled, 
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however unwillingly, to confess that, as to the unity or variety 
of the human race, he is not, and never can be, authorized to 
claim a right to decide; be can already say that, on the one 
hand, if the races of men are of different descent, languages 
could not be expected to be more diverse than they in fact are ; 
and that, on the other hand, if all mankind are of one blood, 
their tongues need not be more alike than we actually find 
them. Whether physical science will not be finally brought 
to a like confession of incompetence, is at least very doubtful : 
as yet, its methods are in a far less developed condition, its 
conclusions less assured, than those of its sister branch of eth- 
nological inquiry. But, whatever resources it may hereafter 
display, it cannot well be doubted that, in making out the 
ethnic story of the human race, the greater part must be borne 
by the study of language; this alone can convert what would 
otherwise be a barren classification into something like a true 
history. 
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Arricie II.—THE LATE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


The West Indies, By Rev. Dr. Unvrrumt. London: 1862. 


The Light and Shadows of Jamaica History. By Hon. 
Ricuarp Hirt. Kingston, Jamaica: 1859. 


The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By 
W. G. Sewett. New York: 1862. 

The Present Crisis, and How to meet it. By Rev. Mr. Panton. 
Jamaica: 1866, 

Reflections on the Gordon Rebellion. By 8S. R. Warp. 
Jamaica: 1866. 

Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission. London: 1866. 


Jamaica Papers. Published by the Jamaica Committee. 
London: 1866. 


Report of W. Morgan, Exsq., on his Mission to Jamaica. 
1866. 


Tre island of Jamaica is divided into three counties and 
thirty-two parishes. Each parish has a vestry and presiding 
officer, called the Custos. The vestry, which is composed of 
the leading men of the parish—members of the Established 
Church—perform certain ecclesiastical duties, and hold courts 
for the trial of minor civil and criminal causes. Petty officers 
of government, and volunteer companies of soldiers, are main 
tained in each parish, who are invariably colored men. 

The parish of St. Thomas, in the east, was the seat of the 
disturbance of October, 1865. The most fertile and densely 
populated portion of this parish is the valley of the Plantain 
Garden River. Here are the richest lands and largest sugar 
estates, the smallest number of freeholders, and the most de- 
graded population in the island. The Court House, a large stone 
building with a wooden roof, stood on one side of the market 
place at Morant Bay, on a river of that name, about thirty-twe 
miles from Kingston. 
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In the autumn of 1865 writs of ejectment were served on 
squatters at Stony Gut, a village of blacks, a few miles trom 
the Court House. Paul Bugle, a small freeholder, a black man 
of note in his little circle, and a minister of the native Baptist 
Church, determined to resist the officers. For this purpose he 
organized a smal] company of laborers from the neighboring 
estates, and officered them by freeholders. At a court held 
on Saturday, the seventh of October, some disturbance arose. 
A man was arrested, and subsequently rescued from the police, 
who were beaten, and forced to,retreat. The following Mun- 
day the police went to arrest the rioters, but were again attacked 
and repulsed. Three of their number were made prisoners, 
and released upon taking the oath to “join their color, and 
cleave to the blacks.” Threats were uttered by the rioters of 
their intention of going to the Bay to kill all the white men 
and all the blacks who would not join them. When the 
Custos, Baron Ketelhodt, heard of this, he ordered a volunteer 
company to be present at the vestry the following day, and 
sent to Governor Eyre for troops. 

On the 11th of October the vestry assembled at the Court 
House, and proceeded with their regular business for several 
hours without interruption. Some of the members, antici- 
pating no disturbance, had left for home, when, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, an alarm was given that a crowd of negroes 
were coming. It was a mob of two or three hundred men, 
women, and children armed with clubs, stones, and machettes— 
an implement resembling a cutlass, and used in cutting canes, 
They «pproached the Court House and commenced an attack 
by throwing stones. The soldiers who were stativned around 
the building fired a volley and killed several persons, when the 
mob retreated, but seeing the troops defenseless rushed in and 
overpowered them before they could reload. The troops broke ; 
a few retreated into the Court House—the rest were lost in 
the crowd. A fight then commenced, which lasted several 
hours. Suddenly a cry was heard, * Go and fetch fire! Burn 
the brutes ont! If we don’t we will not manage the velun- 
teers and Buckra.” A school-house near by was fired—the 
flames spread to the roof of the Court House. The inmates 
fled; one or two made their escape, but the greater portion 
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were overtaken by the mob, and brutally beaten until long 
after life was extinct. The next morning a crowd of negroes 
were gathered about the physician, Dr. Major, who was caring 
for their wounded, when an armed entter, with 100 regulars 
from Kingston, appeared in sight. The terrified negroes fled, 
leaving the doctor the only man on the shore to receive the 
troops. Most of the negroes had returned to their homes, but 
some had fled eastward, where they were joined by others from 
the estates. They plundered the houses of planters, broke 
open stores, stole property of every description, drank all the 
rum they could find, and killed a few white planters who were 
especially hated by their laborers. The disturbance lasted three 
or four days, the rioters moving slowly eastward from Morant 
Bay to Elmwood, a distance of thirty miles. They did not 
spread westward, but confined their fury to the sugar estates on 
and near the Plantain Garden River District. Not a woman 
or child was injured, nor a single house burned. The same 
day Governor Eyre received information of the massacre. 
He immediately ordered troops by water to Port Antonio, and 
sent others across the mountains to hem in the insurgents at 
the various gaps and passes. These movements were well 
planned and promptly executed. No resistance was anywhere 
offered to the soldiers. The frightened multitude fled at their 
approach ; yet, as soon as the treops arrived at their several sta- 
tions, they commenced indiscriminately whipping and killing 
men and women, burning houses, ravaging the country, some- 
times under the direction of courts martial, often without. The 
inhabitants of the island, colored as well as white, territied lest 
the insurrection should spread over the island, urged on the 
soldiers in their work of destruction. until their barbarity and 
inhumanity exceeded that of the negro mob. Governor Eyre, 
though he had no direct control over the troops, advised their 
movemen's, and knew and approved of their operations. The 
cooler judgment of those removed from the scene of action is 
that the soldiers and police, with such aid as would have been 
rendered, could have repressed the revolt, arrested the ringlead- 
ers, and delivered them to the proper tribunal for trial and pun- 
ishment. The execution of justice by the ordinary civil tribunals 
would have made a more powerful impression on the negro than 
he inhuman treatment he received, and the cruelties he witness- 
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ed, betraying as they did the terror of the white man.* But 
this is not the view of the people of Jamaica, either then or now. 


* A stranger, unacquainted with life in Jamaica, does not appreciate the im- 
mense disproportion of the white to the black population ;—the distance which 
separates one family from another, and the insufficiency of the military force for 
their protection. He cannot understand the terror which made the people think 
measures prompt and energetic, which were only cruel and barbarous. The 
writer of this Article rode with his party for some weeks daily among the St. 
Andrews mountains, only three or four months after the insurrection. The 
women and children watched for our coming, and at the first sound of 
approaching horses rushed to the roadside te exchange a pleasant greeting. 
* Good day, massa! Gvod morning, sweet missus,” were their salutations, 
while they dropped at the same time a short, quick, spasmodic little courtesy, 
and looked up with glad faces, and a brilliant display of ivories. We traveled 
through the mountains of Port Royal, and the high lands of St. Ann’s. Here 
we missed the welcome of familiar faces, though our greeting was always 
cordially and cheerfully answered. We entered the houses, begged a drink 
of cocoanut water, or a sweet orange, inquired into the mysteries of cassava 
bread making; and examined into the simple and homely domestic arrangements. 
So on leaving Kingston for Morant Bay, and driving along the sea-coast, we 
noticed no especial difference in the appearance of the people until we crossed the 
Yallahs, a river a few miles west of the Morant. Here we were struck at once 
by the scowling face, the sullen, averted look, or the angry, defiant gaze of the 
women ; we realized that we were among those who had suffered bitter wrongs, 
who had neither forgotten nor forgiven injustice and cruelty, and whose mut- 
tered words seemed to threaten vengeance on every white man and woman, We 
visited alsu the houses of the planters in the neighborhood which had been 
pillaged by a furious mob, and to which the owners had just dared to return We 
saw marks of the machette on the windows, walls, and furniture. We heard ac- 
counts from the planters of their escape in the darkness, while the yells aud 
shouts of the savages sounded but a few yards from their flying foot-teps ;—of 
mothers, with young infants and sick children, spending days and nights in the 
bush, in heavy rains, without food, not knowing where to seek for sheiter, We 
sp ‘nt s~veral days with one who was himself in the Court House at the time of 
the attack and massacre, and whose life was spared because he was a surgeon and 
physic:an, and the blacks had need of him. The horrors of that scene, and the 
terrors of the few succeeding days we would not repeat if we could, It is suf- 
ficient that we hardly needed the warning not to drive out far after dark, and cer- 
tainly, as we recrossed the Yallahs, it was with a feeling of relief and satisfacticn 
that made us sumewhat appreciate the feelings of fathers, mothers, and children 
flying in scattered groups for their lives but a few months before. We would not 
be understood to approve the measures used in quelling the insurrection, Noth- 
ing but the wildest terror can explain the wholesale and _ indiscriminate 
hanging and shooting. No wonder that we feared these dark, revengeful faces. 
No wonder that the memory of houses burned, husbauds and sons murdered, and 
wives and daughters eruelly whipped, should still rankle in their hearts, and look 
out of their eyes, Their huts have been rebuilt, but in their midst are the graves 
into which hundreds of their kindred were thrown, heaped high by the whites as 
a warning to them and their descendants, 
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THE CASE OF GEORGE W. GORDON. 


George W. Gordon, whose trial and execution excite so 
much interest in this country and in England, was a colored 
man,—his father a Scotchman, overseer of an estate in the times 
of slavery, his mother a colored woman. He had a good edu- 
vation, considerable ability, but was a demagogue and reformer 
by nature. He was a Justice of the Peace and member of the 
vestry of St. Thomas. Two or three years ago he urged upon 
that body the amelioration of the condition of the poor and 
prisoners of the parish, but without success; his appeal to the 
Governor was rejected, and he himself removed from office. 
He then carried his complaint to the Colonial Secretary of 
England, where it was sustained, and the needed change or- 
dered, but he was not reinstated in his offices.* He owned 
several estates, one in the Plantain Garden River District, but 
was insolvent for a very large amount, * his adinitted liabilities 
being over £35,000.” He was a member of the Assembly, and 
belonged to the Native Baptist Church; preached frequently 
in their meeting-houses, harangued the negroes on political 
subjects, and by this course rendered himself unpopular with 
the whites. His counting room was in Kingston, the only 
place in the county which was not under martial law. He 
was believed to have instigated the rebellion, but after he heard 
of this charge, though urged by his friends to escape, surren- 
dercd himself to Governor Eyre. On Friday, nine days after 
the massacre, and when the rebellion was entirely suppressed, 
he was sent to Morant Bay,—tried on Saturday and hung on 





* The feelings that existed between Gordon and Governor Eyre may be under- 
stood by the following note from the Daily News of Sept. 8th:— 


« St. Andrews, Oct. 8th, 1864, 

“On the last occasion, Mr. G. W. Gordon replied, declining the invitation of 
His Excellency, then Lieut. Governor. Mr. Gordon did not expect to be further 
troubled. The Governor must remember that he untruthfully charged Mr.G W, 
Gordon with being guilty of willful and deliberate misrepresentation, which 
charge has never been purged. Does His I xcellency think Mr, Gordon is so 
mean spirited as ever to eat with a man who has thus acted towards him, without 
having first obtained an explanation, Mr, Gordon considers his invitation for 
dinner to be a breach of the conventional rules of good society, and he therefore 
declines it.” 
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Monday. The Court Martial consisted of two second lieuten- 
ants in the navy, and an ensign of the army. His counsel was 
denied access to him, and a letter of advice, written by his 
counsel, was detained by the General in command. The evi- 
dence introduced was entirely insufficient to have convicted him 
before any civil or'military tribunal—it was hardly sufficient to 
justify his apprehension for trial; but his death was deemed 
necessary to strike terror into the negro, and give confidence 
to the white man. It was shown on his trial that he had a 
lawsuit with the Custos. with whom he was not on friendly 
terms. That he invariably attended the vestry-meetings—the 
one at which the riot occurred being the only one from which 
he had been absent. Gordon excused his absence on the 
ground of sickness, and referred to his physician; but Dr. 
Major was “ not at the time either in Court, nor on the Bay,” 
and was not summoned. Conflicting evidence was offered as 
to his speeches made at public meetings called to petition the 
Queen for a redress of the wrongs of the negro, held several 
months before. The Commission have found “that the evi- 
dence, oral and documentary, was wholly insufficient to estab- 
lish the charges upon which the prisoner took his trial,” and 
that “there was not any stflicient proof either of his com- 
plicity in the outbreak at Morant Bay, or of his having been a 
party to a general conspiracy against the government.” The 
Commission also find the evidence “decisive as to the exist- 
ence of such a conspiracy.” Governor Eyre, General O’Con- 
nor, and General Nelson knew and approved of the trial and 


execution. Notwithstanding this, however, the general belief 


in Jamaica, of both friends and enemies of Gordon, is that he 
was cognizant of an intended outbreak. 

As seon as news of the insurrection was received in England, 
deputations from The Friends, and the Jamaica Committee, 
and a’ Royal Commmission appointed by the Queen were sent 
to Jamaica “ to make full and impartial inquiry into the origin, 
nature, and circumstances of the disturbances, and with 
respect to the measures adopted in the course of their sup- 
pression.” 

They have returned and made their reports. The Ministry 
have mildly censured Governor Eyre and removed him from 
oflice. The Jamaica Committee have instituted legal proceed- 
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ings against him for murder; large sums have been contributed 
both for the prosecution of the trial and the defense of Gover- 
nor Eyre. On the one side are John Stuart Mill, Mr. Bright 
—and those who supported us in our struggle with slavery; on 
the other—Carlyle, Tennyson, Kingsley, Ruskin, and our op- 
ponents in the war. The Secretaries of the past and present 
English Ministry take no active part, though sympathizing 
strongly with the accused, 

Governor Eyre stands charged with murder, but it must be 
confessed that he acted not on his own responsibility, but in 
his entire course followed the advice of the Executive Council 
of the Island, and the proceedings were known and approved, 
with very few exceptions, by both the white and colored popula- 
tion, and ratified by the Assembly. is acts were but the ex- 
pression of the public feeling of the ruling class in Jamaica— 
the summing up of long years of injustice and cruelty, 
against which the blacks at last arose in rebellion and insurrec- 
tion. 


SLAVERY IN JAMAICA 


The Jamaica slaves were overworked and cruelly treated. 
Statistics show that for many years prior to the abolition of 
the slave trade, in 1807, nine thousand slaves were annually 
imported to repair the waste ot human life: while, since 
emancipation, the freedmen have rapidly increased. The 
laws prohibited the spiritual and mental education of the 
slaves. The Sabbath was the market day and a holiday. 
Marriage was forbidden. Each slave had his little patch of 
ground, for the cultivation of which he was allowed every 
other Saturday, and from which he was obliged to derive his 
entire support. He received two suits of clothes a year, and 
medical attendance in sickness. 

uring the time of slavery the English government, by a 
heavy differential duty imposed upon foreign sugars and 
coffee, protected the products of Jamaica, and gave them the 
monopoly of the English market; but, a few years after 
emancipation, finding that these could be raised at less cost by 
slave than by free labor, she changed her policy to one of free 
trade. The discriminating duty in favor of sugar, the product 
of free labor, was gradually reduced until all sugars paid the 
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same duty. The price was consequently reduced one-half to 
the English consumer, and the profits ofthe planter were 
greatly diminished. But even before this change Jamaica had 
begun to decline. The abolition of the slave trade had cut off 
her supply of laborers; her rich lands were exhausted ; her ex- 
ports steadily decreased ; her laboring population was wasting 
away; many plantations were abandoned: and the whole 
Island was heavily mortgaged to English creditors. 

Then came the act of emancipation with its apprenticeship 
system, intended as a preparation for freedom and the giving 
of full liberty to the apprentice. 

In the act of emancipation the rights of the planter to 
property in his slave was recognized, and £6,000,000 were paid 
for three hundred and eleven thousand slaves, or nineteen 
pounds for each slave,—not half their market value. The 
greater part of this sum was retained in England in payment 
of debts, and the Jamaica planter was left without laborers, 
with impoverished lands, with diminished profits, and estates 
encumbered to their full value. The slaves were freed in 
opposition to the wishes of their masters, who strove by every 
means in their power to retain them in a state of bondage. 
By the act of emancipation the hours of labor were limited to 
eight a day; but the planters required of the freedmen the 
same amount of work as that exacted of the slave in fifteen 
hours, and offered him only half the price paid for a hired slave. 
Such a course produced great dissatisfaction, and the negroes 
refused to work. In order to force them to work on the 
planters’ own terms, a series of laws was passed, many of them 
most severe and cruel. Among them was the Ejectment 
act, by which planters could eject the negroes at a weeks’ 
notice from the homes in which they had been born, root up 
their provision grounds, and cut down th-ir fruit trees, anil a 
police law under which they might be arrested for trespass 
if they remained an hour after the expiration of the weeky’ 
notice ; a heavy stamp duty upon the transfer of small parcels 
of land; an import duty on corn food, largely used by the 
slaves, which was raised from three pence to three shillings a 
barrel; an increased duty upon shingles for their huts, while 
on staves and heops for sugar hogsheads it was reduced; a dis- 
criminating tax imposed on sugar and coffee unfavorable to 
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the small negro grower and favorable to the large producer ; 
a law requiring a license from the vestry to sell these articles 
at retail, while no license was required for selling at whole- 
sale; and others of a similar character, some of which were so 
barbarous that they were disallowed by parliament. 

Many of the freedmen returned for a while to work, but the 
ill-treatment received caused them again to leave the estates 
and squat upon abandoned plantations. The planters refused 
to sell or lease the land except at exorbitant prices, and it is 
only as estates have heen thrown into market Ly creditors and 
sold in smal] parcels, that the negroes have been able to pur- 
chase the little plats which they now cultivate all over the 


Island. 


RELIGION, 


The established Church is maintained at a great expense, 
$160,000 a year being appropriated for its support. This is 
divided among Bishops, Arch-Deacons, Rectors, and Curates, 
the lowest salary amounting to $1,700 a year—and this while 
the daily wages of their congregations do not average over 
twenty cents! There are churches of other denominations 
throughout the Island; the Baptists predominating. For 
many years after emancipation, great efforts were made by the 
English Missionary Societies for the evangelization of the ne- 
groes. For a while the work seemed to prosper—churches were 
built and money contributed ; as the societies became self-sup- 
porting, foreign help was withdrawn—but of late years the 
attendance has greatly fallen off and contributions have dimin- 
ished. In many parts the Baptist Churches are under the care 
of native preachers, who are often men of bad immoral char- 
acter, or, at best, but blind leaders of the blind. Revivals, as 
they are called, were of frequent occurrence, the negroes resort- 
ing in large numbers to some station and holding a series of 
gatherings somewhat of the nature of Camp Meetings. Good 
results apparently followed, and many were added to the 
church, but as the control of the Missionary was withdrawn, 
and his influence lessened, the charge of these meetings passed 
into lay hands. The negroes remained, at ties for weeks to- 
gether, listening to the preaching, and praying, singing, dancing, 
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stealing the crops from far and near, and only dispersing when 
there was nothing left to steal. There is probably no Protestant 
state of the same population with more preachers or so large a 
proportion of church members, and yet ignorance, lying, thiev- 
ing, and immorality prevail to an alarming extent. It is not 
that gospel truth is inadequate, but it is the manner in which 
the truth is proclaimed that is at fault. A belief in Obeahism, 
brought by the slaves from Africa, is on the increase. The 
Governor, in a message to the Assembly in 1858, said, “In 
many of the country districts the people are abandoned to the 
spells and debasing influences of Obeahism and Myalism.” 
Charms are frequently attached to cabins and churches to pro- 
tect them from the evil influences of the Obeah ; and pulpits of 
the native Baptist churches have been removed to search under- 
neath for the Obeah, who was supposed to have checked the 
progress of the revival. 

The Obeah man was believed to be invulnerable. To show 
the absurdity of this belief, Col. Hobbs of the British army, 
during the insurrection, ordered an Obeah man to be set up as 


a mark upon a hill, and a volley to be fired at him from an 
opposite height. The commission report that “he was visible 
from the surrounding heights, where many of the natives were 
concealed,” and add, “ the effect was very good.” 


EDUCATION, 


No system of education has ever been adopted. Immedi- 
ately after emancipation, the freedmen were eager to learn. 
Schoolhouses were built and well filled, and the friends of the 
negro in England were full of hope for the future. But it was 
only for a time. The teachers were generally ignorant, and 
the children, though learning quickly, forgot as readily. 

The present condition of the schools is shown by the report 
of the inspector for 1864. One-sixtn of the children attend 
school, $16,000 a year being appropriated by the government 
for their support, or about fifteen cents for each child. “ Most 
of the teachers never entertained the idea of intellectual cul- 
ture, or of training the miuds of their pupils. Two-thirds of 
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these teachers have never received the slightest preparation for 
their work, and are totally incompetent to discharge aright 
the duties committed to them. The teachers are generally col- 
ored, and are often of bad character.” 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE NEGRO, 


The negro buys, hires, or squats upon a parcel of ground, of 
three or four acres, near a running stream, builds a thatched 
hut ,of one, two, or three rooms, usually with no floor but the 
earth, and without windows or chimney. The furniture cor- 
responds to the house. Dr. Underhill estimates the average 
value of house and furniture at $80, but this estimate is 
considered much too high. The little plot of ground yields 
all he needs for food, and the surplus borne on the heads of 
the women to market, or a few days’ work on a neighboring 
plantation, supplies his scanty clothing. Marriage is still the 
exception—probably less than half of the children are born in 
wedlock. Petty thefts are so common and annoying, that few 
gentlemen attempt to raise fruits, vegetables, or poultry, for 
their own tables, but are limited to the few articles which they 
purchase of the negro. Crimes of a greater magnitude are rare, 
The laws of Jamaica give the negro, with few exceptions, the 
right of voting, and of being elected to the highest offices in the 
state, but the negro has been too ignorant to value this fran- 
chise, and Gov. Eyre reports that “ representation exists only 
in name, for the whole forty-seven members of the Assembly 
were returned by one thousand four hundred and fifty-seven 
votes, out of a population of 436,000.” If colored members 
were elected, they were generally the lowest demagogues, who 
purchased their seats by bribery, and used them only for their 
own advantage and that of the upper classes. Unlimited suf- 
frage has proved a failure in Jamaica. It has raised only the 
most depraved to places of trust. Mr, Morgan, an eminent 
solicitor of Birmingham, one of the deputation sent by the 
Baptist Missionary Society to Jamaica, and a strong friend of 
the negro, “ deplores the jobbery which has made it necessary 
to destroy the oldest of the representative systems of govern- 
ment, except England.” 
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DIFFERENT CLASSES OF NEGROES, 


1st. Those working regularly on the estates, living and de- 
pending on them for support. 

2d. Those having no regular employment. 

3d, Those who own and live upon their small farms. 

The first class is found only in those portions of the islands 
where sugar estates are still worked —they live to a great extent 
in barracks, men and women herding together. They are ex- 
tremely ignorant and degraded, retaining the vices of slavery, 
without gaining the virtues of freedom. 

The second class have thrown off their dependence on the 
estates, but are more lazy than either of the other classes—not 
being obliged to work with the first, nor stimulated to labor 
with the third ; owning no land, they are shiftless and improv- 
ident, and paying their rent irregularly or not at all, they are 
forced to wander from place to place, working occasionally, and 
stealing when too lazy to work. They are a curse to the land, 
and dangerous alike to white and black. Unless this system 
of petty thieving can be checked, the industrious will be dis- 
couraged, and idleness and profligacy must increase. 

The third class are the most numerous—nearly three-quar- 
ters of the whole black population. Their small farms are 
scattered all over the island, excepting among the large sugar 
estates. They raise a little sugar, coffee, and pimento, and 
own many small sugar mills. Their cabins are more comfort- 
able, the marriage relation is more respected, thefts and petty 
vices are less frequent, they wish to educate their children, 
and have some desire to improve their condition in life. They 
are the small farmers, and upon their elevation the island must 
depend for its future wealth and prosperity. They have ele- 
vated themselves in spite of unfavorable laws and influences, 
receiving aid from the Baptist, Wesleyan, and Moravian Mis- 
sionaries, many of whom have labored with great fidelity and 
devotion for the welfare of the people. 

The first class, we have said, live upon the sugar estates. 
These estates are managed by attorneys or overseers for 
absentee proprietors. The laborers are overworked and ill 
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paid—the wages are often withheld, or paid but in part, large 
deductions being made for alleged unfaithfulness. If the 
negro appeals to the court for justice, the judges themselves 
are planters or overseers, and may in the next case change 
places with the defendant. The Royal Commission reports 
that ** these courts are additional incentives to the violation of 
the law from the want of confidence felt in them.” It was on 
these estates that the insurrection commenced and spread, and 
it was these men and women, degraded and brutalized by ne- 
glect and oppression, whose savage nature broke out into acts 
of violence, plunder, and bloodshed. 

In 1861, there were 13,816 whites, 346,374 blacks, 81,074 col- 
ored ; total, 441,261, i. e., thirty-two blacks to every white. 
The influence of the whites upon the blacks has consequently 
been small, and they are far inferior to the negroes of our 
Southern States. The blacks are envious of the colored peo- 
ple, and the colored people of the whites. 

The colored population steadily increased even while the 
blacks and whites were diminishing. Many of the offices of 
government and of the judiciary are filled by them, they are 
heard in the pulpit and at the bar, are consulted as physicians 
and surgeons. Among the most celebrated and talented men 
of Jamaica are the Hon. Richard Hill; Hon. P. Moncrief, 
Judge of the highest Court; Hon. E. Jordan, C. B., Governor’s 
Secretary and Mayor of Kingston; Hon. A. Hyslop, Attorney- 
General and Member of the Executive Council; and Dr. 
Scott, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburg; all of whom 
are colored gentlemen. In many families of the highest re- 
spectability the master of the house is white, the wife colored, 
and many of the colored ladies are highly accomplished and 
fitted to adorn any station. 

CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION. 


Four or five years ago a general revival occurred during the 
planting season. The educated and pious ministers refused to 
attend and advised the members of their churches not to be 
present. Many, therefore, left the church, and gave them- 
selves up for weeks together to the religious excitement. The 
cultivation of the field was abandoned; and a long drought 
occurring just at that time, want and distress were the result. 
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At the same time the attention of the negroes was called to 
the oppression under which they suffered by a series of what 
were called * Underhill Meetings.” In 1865, Dr. Underhill 
had addressed a letter to the Colonial Secretary of Great 
Britain, in which he had set forth the grievances of the 
negro. This letter was sent back to Gov. Eyre, and by him 
copies were forwarded to the Custodes of the various par- 
ishes. Wherever this letter was read and discussed at the dif- 
ferent vestry meetings by the planters assembled, Dr. Under- 
hill’s statements were denied, or if the sufferings of the negro 
were admitted, they were attributed solely to his laziness and 
his refusal to work for wages. In St. Ann’s the people sent a 
petition to the * Missus Queen” herself, complaining of their 
wrongs, and asking redress. In reply they were counseled to 
industry, to submission to the planters, and loyalty to the gov- 
ernment. This answer was read with comments from the 
pulpits, and printed and posted generally throughout the 
parish. Such being the only results of the efforts made to obtain 
redress, ineetings were called by Mr. Gordon and others, who 
espoused the cause of the blacks, to consider this answer and 
advice. These meetings were attended by excited crowds who 
had never been taught to respect the laws, and a strong feeling 
of discontent and disregard of authority manifested itself and 
gradually grew. In such astate of excitement and disaffection, 
it needed but aspark to kindle a general insurrection. That 
spark was the attempt to eject negroes from lands upon which 
they had squatted ; but the injustice of the laws, the insuffi- 
ciency and inefficiency of all efforts to educate and christian- 
ize the blacks, and the spirit of distrust and hatred existing 
between employer and employed, had long been preparing the 
people for this final outbreak. 

The whites knowing the deep grievances of the negro, his 
secretive disposition, his excitable and impulsive nature, the 
fewness of their own number, and their defenseless condition, 
might well fear a general uprising and massacre, which only the 
most prompt and efficient measures could hope to check. In 
such peril, cowardice was mistaken for boldness, cruelty for 
bravery, and revenge for justice. 

The act of emancipation was fatally defective towards the 
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slaves, in nominally freeing them, but leaving them, without 
protection, to the care of their former masters. The English 
Government has made but little inquiry into the affairs of the 
island—has refused to receive petitions from the negroes, or 
referred the petitioners for justice to the very persons of whose 
injustice they complained. 

The Established Church, with large funds at its disposal, 
and eighty ministers, has accomplished but little in the chris- 
tianizing of the people. Some of its ministers are at the same 
time planters, and against them the fury and hatred of the mob 
were especially directed. The native Baptist Church furnished 
the leaders and inciters of the insurrection. 

Jamaica, the Queen of the Antilles, is about 140 miles long 
by 40 broad. For richness of soil, for beauty of scenery, for 
the agreeable temperature of its climate, and the healthfulness 
of most parts of the island, it is unsurpassed. It produces 
readily almost every product of the torrid and temperate 
zones, it yields two crops a year of most of our annual plants, 
and many of its trees bear at the same time the bud, blossom, 
and ripe fruit. Manure is never nsed, and some of the sugar 
and coffee plantations have for over a hundred years annually 
yielded their crops without any return to the soil. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Jamaica abounds with 
“ruinate estates” and abandoned “ great houses.” Her ex- 
ports have decreased four-tifths, her white population is dimin- 
ishing, theft and other crimes increasing, attendance on church 
and school falling off, the superstitious and idolatrous practices 
of Africa spreading, and “ poor Jamaica” seems given up by 
her discouraged inhabitants to utter ruin. A ray of hope 
comes to them now in the change of government, which has 
just been instituted. The Assembly, the originator of the un- 
just laws, which were injrrious alike to white and black, soon 
after the insurrection, by an act of political suicide, surrend- 
ered their powers and charter to the British Government. 
This surrender was accepted by Parliament, and Jamaica is 
now a Crown Colony, with a Governor and Council appointed 
by the Queen, who have almost despotic power, subject only 
to appeal to the Colonial Secretary and Parliament. The new 
Governor, Sir J. Grant, who has just arrived in the Island, and 
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taken the reins of government, has a difficult task to perform, 
but if he is successful, Jamaica will again become the seat of 
wealth and power. 

It is now about thirty years since the British Government 
abolished slavery throughout its dominions. Ofthe 700,000 slaves 
then enfranchised, more than one-half were owned in Jamaica. 
The most of those who were in bondage have passed away, 
and a new generation has grown up. Sufficient time has 
therefore elapsed to enable us to form a just estimate of the 
effects of emancipation on the various classes of inhabitants, 
and on the industry and commerce of the island. 

Many honest observers have given their views on the sub- 
ject, who differ as widely as their points of observation and the 
characteristics of their minds. Captain Hunt, a prominent 
member of the Anthropological Society of London, sees in the 
freedman of Jamaica a proof of the impossibility of educating 
and elevating the race. Mr. Sewell of New York, who visited 
the island in 1859, though not taking the extreme view of 
Captain Hunt, reports the negro as hopelessly lazy, and that 
licentiousness, theft, lying, and drunkenness everywhere prevail. 

On the other hand, Dr. Underhill, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, who visited the island two years later, regards the 
present condition of the negro as satisfactory evidence of his 
capacity to rise morally, mentally, and physically. Mr. Mor- 
gan, the “ Friends,” andthe writers in the Anti-Slavery Society 
Reporter of London, strongly corroborate his views. This testi- 
mony, which at first sight seems so conflicting, may perhaps on 
examination be reconciled. Captain Hunt and Mr. Sewell 
look only at the present condition of the negro, forgetting his 
antecedents and the state of extreme degradation from which 
he has risen. Dr. Underhill not only recalls his past history, 
his sufferings in bondage, but shows that, without aid or help 
from the white man, and in spite of oppression and injustice, 
the treedmen have struggled to a point which is low enough 
indeed, but one which is far above the condition of the slave. 

“Poor Jamaica!” Her island princes are ruined, her 
“ great houses ” are deserted, her immense estates are broker: up, 
her exports are greatly diminished, her warehouses are vacant. 
The descendants of those who rode through her streets, their 
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horses shod with silver, walk through the land in poverty. 
Many of her largest “sugar works” are abandoned, and the 
busy slave is superseded by the idle vagabond ! 

sut there is another side to the picture. The immense 
estates are broken up, but little farms are cultivated by free- 
men; the great houses are abandoned, but the slave barracks, 
where men and women herded together, have given place to 
thatched cottages, which husband and wife and children call 
home. The exports of sugar and coffee grown by rich plant- 
ers are diminished, but many a little mill worked by hand turns 
out its hogshead of sugar ;—and many a barrel of coffee, with 
baskets of oranges and bananas, and bags of cocoa gathered by 
wife and children, find their way to market. The imports for 
home consumption too are increased. Where once large 
cargoes of corn meal, the principal food of the slave, were im- 
ported, ship loads of salt fish, butter, lard, gay cottons and 
woollens, and “yankee notions,” are eagerly purchased by 
negro customers. Where, in times of slavery, the Sabbath 
was the legal market day, and all religious teaching forbidden, 
now are gathered large congregations, attentive, interested, and 
well dressed. 

We do not deny the laziness and profligacy of the negro, but 
we believe that other influences may stimulate him to industry 
and virtue besides the lash and branding iron. We do not 
deny his propensity to lie and steal, but consider these rather 
as faults common to our fallen humanity, unchecked by reli- 
gious teaching, and encouraged by fear and cruelty. Slavery 
and not emancipation is responsible for the present degraded 
condition of the negro; while to the negro himself, and the 
faithful efforts of the missionary, belong the credit of his im- 
provement and his efforts for further advancement. 

Theruin of Jamaica has been caused not by the freeing of the 
slave, but by the efforts on the part of the planter to retain the 
freedmen in ignorance and servitude, to withhold the rights 
and privileges of freedom, and the neglect on the part of the 
government to protect and support the freedmen in their rights. 
The history of Jamaica plainly teaches that the slaveholder is 
not a safe custodian of the rights of freedimen. 
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Articte IV.—UNITED STATES SANITARY COM- 


MISSION. 







History of the United States Sanitary Commission ; being 
the General Report of its work during the war of the Re- 
bellion. By Cuarres J. Stirre. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 553. 


In the early period of the war for our national life, before 
the strnggle had reached the crisis of sacrifice and of deter- 
mination, and we may add before we had been called to the 
deepest discouragement and the darkest gloom, a timely 
pamphlet was issned by the author of this volume, entitled 
* Tow a free people conduct along war.” It was not only one 
of the most timely, but also one of the most useful of the mul- 
titude of tracts and essays, discourses, reports, and speeches 
which the war occasioned. It was instructive, inasmuch as it 
brought to mind from the researches of a student of history a 
series of facts not over old indeed, but still not freshly remem- 
bered, which occurred during the campaigns of England in 
Spain under Wellington, These facts were altogether fitted 
to encourage our people under the many reverses which they 
had not then learned patiently to endure, and to school their 
patience for those more trying and disastrous calamities 
which were still in reserve for them. The source from 
which it came gave it some importance, as it signified 
that a cultivated scholar, a man also of elegant pursuits and 
retired leisure, was not indifferent to the stern struggle to 
which the loyal men of the nation had been compelled to arouse 
themselves, and that the circles with which he was connected, 
and others like them, many of which, till then, had seemed to 
stand aloof from any hearty commitment to the good cause, 
were beginning to be stirred by the mighty movement which 
was destined to convulse the whole nation in agony for its life. 
The elegance and simplicity of the diction, the fullness of the 
knowledge, the aptness of the illustrations, the coolness and 
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candor of the reasoning, and the steady courage with which 
the writer dared to forebode additional reverses, disasters, and 
disgrace before victories, triumphs, and final glory, elevated this 
brief essay quite above the rank and place of ordinary political 
or popular pamphlets. It soon attracted attention, and the 
modest author was surprised to find himself famous, and to 
learn that an essay, prepared for a private circle of literary 
friends, and given to the public at their importunate solicita- 
tion, was read with avidity by thoughtful men everywhere, 
and was stimulating the courage as well as animating the 
hopes of loyal hearts all over the country. The first pamphlet 
of Mr. Stillé deserves to be remembered in the history of the 
war, as well for the excellent and timely service it rendered, 
as for the example which it furnished for other scholarly men 
to serve their country with their pens. Among all these writers 
we may say that, in one sense at least, Mr. Stillé was facile 
princeps. 

Now that the war is finished it has been both his duty and 
his pleasure to write in another way and at greater length, how 
a free people can conduct a long war, not merely by the use of 
the ordinary appliances of struggle and endurance, but by ex- 
traordinary measures and arrangements such as were befitting 
the extraordinary conflict in which they were called to engage. 
It was befitting that the writer who se early in the conflict em- 
ployed his pen to inspire the courage and to strengthen the 
patience of the American people for the struggle to which they 
were called, should celebrate the triumphs of its close by 
writing “an account of the practical working of the most suc- 
cessful method of mitigating the horrors of war known in his- 
tory.” For this service he was fitted, not alone, nor chiefly for 
the reasons already suggested, but also by his earnest and ac- 
tive interest in every enterprise that was required for the aid 
of the government, and most of all by his connection with the 
Sanitary Commission itself. Ie was elected a member Jan- 
uary 15, 1864, the latest but one of all who belonged to it. 
The Commission was constituted June 9th, 1861. All that was 
characteristic in the principles of its organization, and impor- 
tant in the methods of its working, had been devised and 
tested before he was connected with the association. The days 
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of its sharpest trials and its most signal triumphs had gone by 
when he was admitted to its counsels. His connection with 
it gave him all the advantages of the most intimate knowledge 
of its aims and its achievements, without laying him open to 
the charge of extolling measures which he had himself origi- 
nated, or defending a system for which he was directly respon- 
sible. It gave him the position of a friend who is admitted to 
the most confidential relations with the party whose cause he 
is to expound, without disqualifying him from acting the part 
of a critic and judge, so far as he is in honesty summoned to 
the duty of impartial censorship. 

Two principal reasons are given in the preface why the Sani- 
tary Commission was induced to prepare a formal history of 
its growth and achievements. (ne was the natural and worthy 
desire which was sanctioned by duty to render deserved honor, 
first of all, to the countless and nameless men and women 
among the American people who sustained this society by the 
vital breath of their ardent benevolence and their enthusiastic 
sympathy, as well as to the individuals who were conspicuous 
in its manifold positions of sacrifice and duty. The other was 
that the men of other countries and other times might be fur- 
nished with an instructive and encouraging example of what 
may be done to alleviate the horrors of war, as well as to sup- 
plement and render more efficient the agencies which every 
civilized government may be expected to provide. Both these 
reasons are good. Among the many remarkable features of 
this most remarkable war, none is more unique than the rapid 
growth, the gigantic stature, and the hundred-armed ser- 
vice of this organization. To allow it to pass out of existence 
without some testimonial in its honor would have been in- 
decorous and ungrateful, not only to the noble souls who gave 
it being and sustained its life, but to the kind and considerate 
Providence of Him from “ whom all good counsels and al] just 
works do proceed.” To allow its instructive lessons for the 
future to be lost would have involved unfaithfalness to the 
duty which we owe to our fellow men, whether of this or an- 
other generation. 

The plan of the Commission contemplated the preparation 
of three distinct parts, as follows :—/ rst; A General History 
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of the Commission’s origin, purposes, and methods of operation. 
Second; A Narrative of its Special Relief Service. Third: 
An Account of the organization and practical working of its 
supply system. To Mr. Stillé was assigned the duty of pre- 
paring the general history, and this history is “ published by 
the Commission as the official report of its operations during 
the war.” It will be understood that the opinions expressed 
are not merely the opinions of the writer, which may be 
supposed to have been derived indirectly from, and in part 
sanctioned by his associates, but that they are deliberately 
uttered and expressly authorized by all his colleagues. The 
responsibility for the opinions themselves, whenever their cor- 
rectness may be questioned, as also for the expression of them 
whenever the wisdom or propriety of so doing may be discussed, 
rests not alone with the author of this volume, but with the 
Commission, whose organ and reporter he has consented to be- 
come. Three chapters of this work were contributed by offi- 
cers of the association. The chapter on “ Contributions from 
California and the Pacific Coast” was prepared by Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, its President; that on its “ Financial System and I[lis- 
tory” by Mr. George T. Strong, the Treasurer; and that on its 
“ Burean of Vital Statistics” by Dr. B. A. Gould, its Actuary. 
The remaining sixteen chapters were written by Mr. Stiilé. 
They are all worthy of his pen. The style is uniformly clear, 
copious, and natural; rising into requisite animation, and even 
glowing eloquence whenever the occasion requires, but never 
departing from the dignity and taste which seem native to his 
mind. The excellent English in which this report is written is 
not however its most meritorious feature, however rare such a 
feature may be, and however great the charm which it will 
lend to the driest narrative, and the barest detail of uninstruc- 
tive facts. Those however who might naturally expect or fear 
to find in this volume nothing but such a narrative or detail, 
will be happily surprised to find in the first page, and even in 
the first sentence, the promise that the facts of this report will 
be treated in the spirit of an enlarged and humane philosophy. 
In the first few pages which the author writes he shows not 
only that he fully appreciates the office and teachings of his- 
tory, but that he does justice to the peculiar characteristics of 
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our late war, as more completely sustained and directed by pop- 
ular sentiment, than any war which had previously been waged. 
This cireumstance, as he well observes, seemed to require the 
interposition of popular sympathy and benevolence upon a 
scale which had never before been possible. From the starting 
point furnished by these comprehensive principies, he proceeds 
to show by what steps this popular enthusiasm was conducted 
to organize and sustain the Sanitary Commission. Such an 
organization he recognizes to be distinctively American. No 
other people than the American people would have undertaken 
such an enterprise as this, and no other government than the 
American would have allowed an organization like this to at- 
tain to such gigantic proportions, or to exercise so many of 
the functions which, in other countries, are reserved to the or- 
gans of the government alone. The author observes very justly 
that the war was not only maintained by unprecedented popu- 
lar enthusiasm, but that it was also “a war, the origin, 
progress, and methods of which were all peculiar in this, that 
they were all modified and controlled by the great popular 
ideas which lie at the basis of American civilization.” 

The expectations awakened ly these evidences of a sagacious 
insight into the spirit and essentixl character of this or- 
ganigation are fulfilled in the subsequent treatment which the 
author gives to his theme. Every part of his report, even the 
narration of facts and the detail of statistics, is elevated and 
made instructive by thoroughly philosephical aims and by an en- 
lightened comprehensiveness of all the bearings of the theme. 
It is professedly a report of facts, a narrative of events, a re- 
cital of actual occurrences, a history of actual sufferings and of 
pressing wants, as well as of efficient and timely relief and 
abundant and grateful supply; but the history of all these is 
so arranged and methodized as to make a strong impression of 
the necessity of the organization, and of the practicability of its 
workings. In this way it furnishes a convincing argument 
for the wisdom of the plan upon which it was organized and 
administered, as well as for the reasonableness of the intense 
enthusiasm and the enormous contributions which it elicited in 
its support. It also furnishes a sufficient answer to the very 
natural inquiries whether such organizations are practicable in 
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every war in which a civilized and Christian people may con- 
sent to engage, and to the question that is still more important, 
whether they are likely to be always necessary. It shows 
abundantly that there is ample room and opportunity for the 
operations of sach a voluntary association in connection with 
almost every conceivable kind of war,—that such a society 
can perform services which no government can render,—even 
with the amplest appliances and after the longest preparation,— 
or if it should propose to do so, it could not redeem its promises 
or fulfill its desires. 

The report is not only sagacions and enlarged in its philo- 
sophical spirit, but it is thoroughly Christian and humane. In- 
deed it could not easily be otherwise, for the theme implies the 
Christian obligation and privilege of healing the sick, of visit- 
ing the prisoner, and ministering to the relief and comfort of the 
suffering. The pictures of suffering which must be deline- 
ated are each of them an argument to pity and compassion. 
Every one of the distressing details of horror are appeals to the 
nobler sensibilities. The touching tales of that timely relief, and 
those tender and self-denying ministrations, which transformed 
the charnel houses of horror into temples hallowed by angelic 
visitations, the very ante-chambers of hell intothe very porches 
of heaven, are all Christian arguments and appeals to our nobler 
aspirations and our better natures. They carry us back to the 
Christ of the evangelists as the great exemplar of this self- 
sacrificing benevolence, and the effectual inspirer in man of 
this humane compassion, They are practical commentaries 
upon all that was so novel in his teachings, and that was so 
strange in his doctrines, when uttered in the ear of the old 
civilization. The report justifies, by the irresistible argument 
of actual success, the special application which was made of 
this example and these teachings in bolder enterprises and on 
a grander seale than had ever been attempted before. It re- 
deems for ever from the charge of Quixotic and romantic sen- 
timentalism a series of measures to relieve a mass of horrors 
that by its very enormousness had hitherto deterred the 
mind from dwelling upon it even in thought, and triumphantly 
shows that there is no form or mass of human suffering 
which may not be greatly softened, provided that the love that 
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feels is guided by the practical wisdom that is patient, orderly, 
and forecasting. 

The descriptive portions of this report are well managed. 
Without digressing too often, or wandering too far from the 
onward course that was prescribed by his theme, the author has 
interwoven many very interesting sketches of stirring incidents, 
and some choice fragments of personal and individual history. 
While the report proposes to be anything rather than a narra- 
tive of striking incidents, or a continuous narrative of the great 
events of the war, its principal topics are treated in such a way 
as incidentally to furnish opportunities for many fine sketches, 
which picture vividly to the imagination some of the most 
eventful scenes of the war. 

The report, as would naturally be expected, is an argument 
for the necessity of the society. It is also a defense of its ac- 
tion in circumstances of no little delicacy, as well as a vindica- 
tion of it from the criticisms and assaults of its opponents. It 
makes no secret of the fact that it came into being against the 
opposition of the medical burean, and that during the entire 
period of its most efficient and successful activity it was re- 
garded with coldness by the higher officials in the War Depart- 
ment. While, as the report contends, the actual usefulness of 
the Commission compelled, from the highest officers in the 
field, the most cordial recognition of its services and its neces- 
sity, it was looked upon with frigid reserve by those who 
directed operations in the Cabinet. This opposition is explained 
by the circumstance that its existence, and its very opportunity 
to act with efficiency, as well as the enthusiasm with which 
it was sustained by the country, were all standing reproofs of 
the defects of the government in ability or zeal, or in both. 
It must naturally therefore excite the jealousy, and provoke 
the displeasure of those whose skill or humanity were called in 
question. We are not in possession of that knowledge of the 
facts which would qualify us to pronounce between the two; 
but it would seem impossible for any government, with the 
limited experience of the medical staff with which ours entered 
upon the war, with the necessarily inadequate medical and 
sanitary appliances which it had at command, with the fright- 
fully rapid enlargement of the scale of operations, and the 
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desperate character of its struggles with foes at the North and 
in Washington, in Great Britain and at Paris, as well as in all 
the Sonthern States and at Richmond,—it would seem ‘to be 
impossible for any government so pressed, beleaguered, and 
betrayed to dispense with the assistance of a voluntary organi- 
zation composed of a few men of acknowledged ability, single- 
mindedness, and supreme devotion. The soldier in the field 
and the regular medical staff both required this assistance. 
That it was needed was abundantly proved by the overwhelm- 
ing evidence that, in spite of all that this society and the gov- 
ernment accomplished together, the amount of untold misery that 
was unrelieved is frightful to think of. It was easy for military 
officials, hardened by routine, and steeled by the very exercise 
of command to an inevitable indifference to suffering, to think 
and say that the provisions of the government were generous 
and ample for every exigency, and that all attempts to contri- 
bute assistance from any other quarter would result only in 
disorder and demoralization. The War Department itself, 
impersonated as it was in a man of impulsive temper and 
iron energy, whose whole soul was intensely occupied with 
devising expedients against impending peril, and striking effec- 
tive blows, at any sacrifice of money and life, could not be 
blamed for being impatient with any organization which was 
constantly reminding the people of the suffering which the war 
was occasioning, and turning their thoughts and feelings in 
other channels than those of heroic endurance. 

Now it was inevitable if a truthful report should be given of 
the history of this Commission, that its relations to the govern- 
ment should be frankly recorded, and that the feelings with 
which it was regarded by civil and military officials should be 
fully acknowledged, however hostile these might be. It was 
right that the defender of the Commission should explain the 
grounds of this hostility, even if his explanation involved di- 
rect censure of the government. How far this censure should 
be carried would however be a question of propriety and 
taste. It scarcely seems necessary for the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of any questions that might arise, or for the vindication 
of the Sanitary Commission against any unfavorable censures 
of its opponents in high places, that its report should record so 
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minutely the influence which the society exercised on the ap- 
pointment of Surgeon-General Hammond, or should turn so 
far aside to pronounce an elaborate eulogium upon his services 
before these services were interrupted by his arrest by his su- 
perior officers, and were finally and irrevocably terminated 
by the decision of a court martial. Dr. Hammond doubtless 
deserves all the good that is said of him in this report. He 
may have been the object of a jealous and unreasonable hos- 
tility, and perhaps the innocent victim ofan organized conspiracy. 
In such a case it would be both the duty and the glory of his 
friends to defend him to the uttermost on every suitable occa- 
sion, and against every antagonist; but we submit that the 
occasion furnished in this report was not entirely suitable to 
the expression of confidence in Mr. Hammond, which is here 
indirectly conveyed. Weknow nothing whatever of the merits 
of the case, but it appears to us that while the government 
of the country has no right to be exempted from criticism 
touching any of its public acts by any individual, either in 
speech or through the press, it ought not to be exposed to it, 
from an organization like the Sanitary Board, upon such a mat- 
ter as the procedure of a court martial. 

We ought not to omit to notice the value of this report as an 
instructor for other nations and other times. The experiments 
which were made by the Sanitary Board were too unique, too 
costly, and too numerous tu be forgotten, either in respect to their 
occasions or their results. Christian civilization never before con- 
fronted the same problems. It never dared before to wrestle with 
difliculties hitherto deemed unsurmountable. It never betore 
exercised its invention, its courage, its patience, its self-abne- 
gation, to prove what could be done by organized efforts and 
on a gigantic scale to mitigate such horrors and to soften such 
sorrows. It never before had the opportunity of a cause so 
glorious by which to test a determined enthusiasm so uncon- 
querable. The practical lessons which were learned in these 
novel experiments, as to methods of organization and rules 
of detail, ought not to be lost. They ought to go everywhere 
through the world wherever shall go the impression of the 
example of the nation struggling for its life. These special 
lessons in the new art of organizing and directing voluntary 
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efforts to alleviate the necessary horrors of war, are quite as 
useful as the special lessons in the old arts of attack and de- 
fense that are taught by every battle-field, or that can be 
gleaned from the strategy of Jackson, Sherman, and Grant. 
Some of these lessons have already been turned to a profitable 
use by other nations. In the brief campaign of Prussia, which 
has just closed with results so splendid and decisive, no incon- 
siderable use was made of the example of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Every regiment and almost every company lad its 
adjuncts of voluntary servants besides those who were set apart 
by the government for special duty on the battle-field and in 
hospitals. Had this report been published before that cam- 
paign commenced, it would have rendered essential service in 
directing the details of this benevolent work. It is the one 
admirable feature of it, that its author was fully alive to the 
duty of recording the results of every experiment that was 
made. He gives the history of every new department of 
effort which was devised, of the need that suggested it, and the 
character and success of the supply that was furnished to meet 
the exigency as soon as it was discovered. It is not extravagant 
praise to assert that he has amply redeemed the promises which 
he proposed, to preserve for other generations and other nations 
the fruits of experience which this society had so abundantly 
gathered. 

That this report will serve the cause of humanity and civili- 
zation in another way we cannot doubt. Wherever it may be 
circulated and read it will leave impressions that cannot and 
will not be set aside, that the people who originated and sus- 
tained this organization were in the main animated by the no- 
blest motives in prosecuting the war for national existence to 
which they were called. It has before been unheard of in his- 
tory that in a civil war of gigantic dimensions, the friends of 
the government, while engaged in a doubtful struggle for its 
very life, have at the same time devised and executed so broad, 
80 wise, so costly, and so humane an organization for the relief 
of the suffering which the war occasioned, and have extended 
its beneficent operation to friend and foe alike, both upon the 
field and in the hospital. Let the revilers of the North, and of 
the friends of the war, ponder this report on the one hand, and 
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on the other the report of the committee appointed to examine the 
condition of Northern prisoners sent back from Andersonville, 
and in the light of these documents judge between the North 
and the South; or without any comparison of the two sections 
of the country form a candid estimate of the motives and spirit 
of the upholders of the government. 

The growth and development of the Sanitary Commission 
from the apparently chance thought of two or three active- 
minded philanthropists into an association which penetrated 
every part of the country by its widely-spread ramifications— 
which enlisted in its service the zeal and activity of tens of 
thousands of the best minds and hearts; which gathered in its 
voluntary contributions by millions, which made itself felt 
everywhere as a power to direct and to bless,—has something 
marvelous and almost romantic in its story, aside from the 
substantial and never-to-be-forgotten benefits which it con- 
ferred. Its germ was in the humane devisings and bold enter- 
prise of Florence Nightingale. The horrible exposures and 
sufferings of the English troops who were sent to the Crimea 
awakened to energetic action her benevolent yet practical spirit, 
which had been schooled to all good in the Christian house at 
Kaiserswerth. The results did not terminate with the English 
nation, but ripened into the Sanitary Commission of the Amer- 
ican people. In the history of the dreadful sorrows of the 
Crimean war the American people were forcibly taught the 
evils which were involved in war. In the timely and efficient 
relief which Florence Nightingale successfully applied, they 
learned that these evils were not without remedy. 

How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Under the excitement which attended the first rush of 
volunteers to the field to the defense of Washington, two men 
had a casual conversation in the city of New York, which re- 
sulted in the call of a general meeting of ladies to devise some 
plan for rendering efficient service to the newly enlisted troops. 
The first efforts of the friends of the movement were discour- 
aged by the army-surgeon who was in charge of the Medical 
Department at New York. But the committee who conferred 
with him were more confirmed by the revelations which he 
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made of a defiviency in the resources of his own department 
than they were repelled by his official discouragement. The 
movement would not be repressed. Its efforts were directed first 
of all to the preparation of lint, and forthwith all the old and 
“young maidens ” of the land, and with the latter of course all 
“the young men,” were engaged in “scraping lint” in every part 
of the country. To provide a small army of army-nurses was the 
next thought, and a host of women, many not over fair or 
young, were heard of as willing to go, many, doubtless, as good, 
if not as wise as the fair saint of the Scutari hospitals—as 
strong minded, if not as wisely skilled, as was Florence Night- 
ingale. The subject of a permanent organization was soon 
pressed upon the attention of the Medical Bureau and the War 
Department. But it met with little encouragement from either. 
The committees were courteously but decidedly “ bowed out” 
of these official purlieus. But the committee were not dis- 
couraged—for how could they be with such a host of ladies 
fair at home pressing them on—determined not only to have a 
hearing at Washington, but to have a hand in the war. They 
returned to the charge. Having received a somewhat reluc- 
tant indorsement from the Acting Surgeon-General to a very 
modest plan of action, they addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of War proposing the organization of a mixed commission, repre- 
senting several sorts of people, who should act with the gov- 
ernment in directing and rendering efficient the volunteer 
agencies of the people, in the way of sanitary measures, ese- 
cially those of apreventive sort. Aftersomedelay und unex- 
pected opposition, the order was issued on the 9th of June, 
1861, appointing ten gentlemen, with such others as they might 
choose, as “ A Commission of Inquiry and Advice in respect 
of the Sanitary Interest of the United States Forces.” The 
first duty to which its efforts were directed was the inspection 
of camps and hospitals by agents who were supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the last and most approved principles of sani- 
tary regimen and precaution. This inspection brought home 
to the ears of the government and the people startling but 
wholesome truths in respect to the sad condition of things, 
which received its terrible confirmation in the appalling dis- 
aster at Bull's Ran. As the result of this incipient effort an 
VOL, XXVI. 6 
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entirely new plan for constructing and managing military 
hospitals was adopted by the government. Towards the close 
of the first year, the secretary of the Commission, Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, presented an elaborate report, in which he 
brought before the government and the country a full and de- 
tailed exhibition of the defects and evils which had been ob- 
served in all the arrangements which affected the health of the 
army, which was itself a convincing argument for the necessity 
of the Commission, and its competency to do the work for which 
it existed. There soon followed a reorganization of the Medi- 
cal Burean, and the appointment of a Surgeon-General, who 
was in full sympathy with the Commission, to whom indeed, he 
indirectly at least, owed his appointment. The next service to 
which the Commission was attracted was the Hospital Trans- 
port Service at it was called. This included a great variety of 
arrangements to facilitate the comfortable transportation of the 
soldiers to the field, and especially to aid them when returning 
wounded and sick in search of a hospital. Temporary homes 
were provided, at which they might rest and be fed for an hour 
or for days. Floating hospitals, with nurses, medicines, and deli- 
cacies were carried up and down the rivers and along the coasts 
as near as possible to the scene of conflict. Along the transit to 
these by ambulances or rail carriages, convenient stations were 
selected where food might be administered to those exhausted by 
traveling, and assistance proffered to those who needed a 
friendly arm. Finally, the so-called hospital cars were fitted 
up, which were controlled by the direction, and used for the ser- 
vice of thissociety. The attention of thesociety was directed very 
early to the collection and application of hospital supplies, which 
should be supplemental to those provided by the government, 
and these services were from the first to the last most efficiently 
rendered. The occasion for them was more and more apparent, 
the need of wisdom and care in rendering them was still more 
manifest, and the value of such services in the hands of a volun- 
teer asociation was until the end of the war most effectually 
demonstrated. The distribution of these supplies, in such a 
way as not to embarrass the discipline of the army, and to de- 
moralize the soldier, led to very extensive and elaborate or- 
ganizations. Two separate corps were organized to afford 
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prompt relief upon the field of battle—one principal and the 
other auxiliary, each separately organized and appointed to 
definite duties. The work of each of these corps is described 
in one of the most interesting chapters of this volume. The 
need of a Special Relief Service was suggested to the watchful 
eyes of the servants of this society by the sad condition of those 
who, in a general way, might be called straggling soldiers. Its 
duties were most miscellaneous, but its usefulness was not in- 
ferior to that rendered by any other corps. It distributed 
clothes to the needy ; it procured special delicacies for the sick ; 
it accompanied discharged soldiers to the pay-oftices; it re- 
ceived and forwarded money ; it answered letters of inquiry; 
it obtained certificates for arrears of pay; it distributed read- 
ing matter through the camp; it telegraphed to the friends of 
soldiers very ill; it furnished special delicacies to feeble sol- 
diers in the barracks; it rendered most timely and grateful aid 
to those who were returned as prisoners from the enemy. The 
civilized world knows how horrid was the condition of thou- 
sands of such, and how awfully pressing was their need of in 
stant relief. It established a directory for the inmates of all 
the hospitals by which the place of every soldier who had been 
or was still in the wards could be traced out for anxious and 
helpless friends, and his condition or his death could be acen- 
rately determined. This directory recorded the names of more 
than six hundred thousand, The Commission also established 
a Bureau for pension and other war claims. Last of all it 
employed special detectives to guard itself and the soldier 
against impositions of every conceivable description. 

As the Commission was enlarging the area of its operations, it 
was charging itself with increased pecuniary burdens. [t wasonly 
the almoner of the people, but it had also taken upon itself the 
duty of acquainting them with the wants which required relief. 
The history of its necessities and of their unexpected relief, espe- 
cially of the generous and unlooked for interposition from Cali- 
fornia, is itself almost a romance, and the tale loses none of its 
interest as told by the somewhat exhilarant President of the 
society, in a chapter which seems to have been inspired by the 
stimalant atmosphere of the Pacifie Coast. The more sober 
but very interesting chapter from the Treasurer upon the 
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Financial History of the Society explains the history of the 
collection of nearly five millions of dollars in cash by thie 
Parent Society in addition to uncounted values in supplies. 

Last of all the Commission, acknowledging its general responsi- 
bility to serve and instruct the race by the information which it 
had accumulated, and the inquiries which it was in a condition 
to prosecute, was prompted in the last year of its active opera- 
tions, to establish a Burean of Vital Statistics, the lessons of 
which are not only most valuable for sanitary uses, but incul- 
cate important moral lessons. Among the many services of this 
Burean was that of vindicating the honor of our native born 
citizens from ignorant and malignant aspersions, by showing 
that the number of naturalized citizens who served as scldiers 
was only about one-tenth of the whole. 

On the review of this history, as presented in this re- 
port, and as familiarly known to so many of the American 
people by their direct and personal contact with more or 
fewer of the operations of this society, it would be folly 
to assert that the Sanitary Commission committed no mis- 
takes of judgment or administration. Serious complaints 
have been urged against it in both these particulars, but such 
are always made against an organization so vast and compli- 
cated as this. But the fact that these complaints were not 
prosecuted with formality or effect goes far to prove that the 
occasion for them was comparatively slight, or at least that the 
good accomplished was immense, compared with the mistakes 
which were committed. 

It seems trite to observe that the efficiency and success of 
this society were owing very largely to the wisdom and zeal of 
the individual men who directed its counsels and executed its 
plans. That philosophy of history is as weak as it is heartless, 
which regards every great organization of this kind as the pro- 
duct of necessary social forces which account for its existence 
and measure its workings. No fact could possibly be better 
established than that the Sanitary Commission owes its being to 
the enterprise and zeal of a very few individual men. To the 
same men are to be ascribed its surprising efficiency, its wisely 
directed plans, and its vast proportions. Had it not been for 
the enthusiasm ot the American people, all these had indeed 
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been in vain, but without the direction and skill, the pesever- 
ance and ingenuity, the eloquence and faith of those individuals 
who constituted the Commission itself, this enthusiasm would 
have exhansted itsélt' in countless unsuccessful suggestions, or 
would have been exhausted by a succession of spasmodic but 
disappointing exertions. All honor deserves to be rendered to 
these men. Their names are well known to the American 
people, and will not soon be forgotten. 

But these do not merit, and they would be the last to claim 
the sole honor for the blessings which this society has reudered 
to suffering humanity, and the new and noble example which 
it has given to mankind. The many efficient servants of this 
society; the nvble men and women ho served in stations 
more or less conspicuous with heroic devotion and patient self 
denial even unto death, share with them in the praise. Some 
of the most conspicuons of these are properly named in this 
volume. One of these was well known to some of our readers 
by personal acquaintance, and to others by his distinguished 
reputation as a scholar. The subjoined extract from this re- 


port shows what he was in the love of his country and his fel- 
low man: 


“ Professor [Henry] Hadley, Hebrew Professor in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary at New York, a student, a man of quiet and retiring habits, utterly unprac- 
ticed, from the nature of his life and tastes, in the toil and drudgery of personal 
ministrations to the suffering, nevertheless thought it his duty to devote his time 
and strength to this peculiar service, With this intention. he went to the James 
River in June, and enrolled himself as a member of the Auxiliary Relief Corps, 
He gave himself up to his new duties with all the earnestness and energy of his 
nature, and his feeble body not being able to meet the demand mae upun it by 
his heroic spirit, he soon sank into an early grave His life was characterized, 
while in the service of the Commission, by quiet and incessant work, He never 
went to the front to gratify a curiosity so natural to those who, for the first time, 
visit an army engaged in an active campaign, He twiled on unwearyingly in 
the sad hospital, for he had come to help the helpless, and not to witness ‘the 
pomp and circumstance of war.’ He thus endeared himself to all who had been 
the ovjects of his merciful care. When he was borne, sick and dying, to the 
steamer, the greatest interest was manifested in his condition by those whom he 
had nursed, and who were then convalescing. They eagerly inquired afier the 
welfare of the ‘Sanitary man,’ as they called him, their grateful hearts pouring 
out ble-sings upon him who had been to them the noblest type of practical Chris- 
tian love and sympathy. ‘The death of such a man in such a cause not only in- 
vests his memory with p: culiar tenderness and reverenc«, but it hallows and en- 
nobles the cause, the success of which rendered neceseary so precious a sacrifice,” 
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Those who had known Professor Hadley as the retired 
scholar, absorbed aud satisfied with his favorite studies, and as 
the shy recluse, apparently sympathizing but little with the 
cares and interests that move the mass of nfen, could not have 
believed that there slumbered within, a soul that would be 
moved so profoundly by the call of his country, or that would 
respond with snch prodigal self-sacrifice to the sorrows and 
sufferings of those who had gone to fight for him upon the field. 
But the friends who knew him familiarly during the war can 
testify to an earnest and growing interest in the great struggle 
which would not and could not be restrained till it manifested 
itself by personal sacrifice and labor in the good cause. At 
first he could with diffculty be restrained, all unfit as he was, 
from bearing arms in the ranks. He would not be deterred 
from serving in the hospital during the summer vacation un- 
der southern heats, and before he was aware the powers of 
his life were expended beyond recall. With a similar zeal 
hundreds of thousands of co-laborers toiled and sacrificed in the 
service of the same society in all the manifold ways of self- 
denial and efforts which were possible. There were tens of 
thousands to whom for years its interests were uppermost in 
thonght, who day by day went to its subordinate burean with 
all the fidelity of salaried agents, and there planned and pur- 
chased, and dispensed and labored as those who serve upon 
wages—snstaining their own zeal, and inspiring that of others 
with unflagging energy. 

What would the Sanitary Commission have been, or what 
could it have done without these myriads of coadjutors? Its 
wisely conceived organization, its sagacious counselors, its far- 
seeing plans, and its persistent energy had all been in vain 
without the aid of these noble souls who at first responded 
80 promptly to its calls for help, and then urged it forward to 
astounding activities as by an impetuous wave of public 
zeal, and at last made it the popular idol of even the fashionable 
and frivolous, brought to its service the pleasure-seeking and 
the idler, and forced the miser and the money changer to pour 
their contributions into its treasury. 

As we review tlie excitements of the struggle through which 
we have passed, in the facts recorded in this report, we are 
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more than ever impressed with their importance in the educa- 
tion of the present generation, and with the honorable record 
which they have left behind. When the impression of these 
events shall become less vivid, and the fresh remembrances of 
them shall begin to fade, these reports of the organized and 
organizing beneficence of the Sanitary Commission will serve 
to bring up to another generation a definite and trustworthy 
picture of the self-denying and Christian zeal of those who 
fought the great battle for tlie natiun’s life. But they need not 
speak to another generation. They ought to present au aryu- 
ment to other nations which it will not be easy to set aside, for 
the purity of the motives and the unselfishness of the spirit 
which animated the defenders of the Union. It has been com- 
mon in other times for patriots and partisans to do and to dure, 
to sacrifice and to die, to struggle to the last with fervent zeal 
and embittered hate. Those who sought to destroy the Union 
quite surpassed those who sought to defend it in all these mani- 
festations of ardor and determination. But the people who 
sustained at the same time a national organization of humane 
beneficence for the service of friend and foe, and carried it 
upon the field of battle and into the deadly wards of the hospital, 
with such considerateness and wisdom, with such patience and 
unweariedness as this report records, cannot be charged with 
selfisliness in their patriotic aspirations, nor with malignity in 
the spirit with which they used the sword which they 
were so reluctant to employ, and which they wielded at first 
with such awkward and ineffectual handling. If we desire to 
be understood by other nations, we can do no better or wiser 
thing than to send abroad such a report as this. No intelli- 
gent foreigner can read it without understanding the Ameri- 
ean people better, and judging us more favorably, The 
friend of his country can do nothing more effectual for its +in- 
dication, or its honor, than to distribute this report freely 
abroad. If the government should do the same, it would for 
once wisely spend the funds which are so often squandered in 
printing and distributing the so-called public documents. 





Articts V.—DIVORCE. 


PART I.—DIVORCE AMONG THE HEBREWS, GREEKS, AND 
ROMANS. 


In the present Article we shall attempt to give an account of 
the law and practice of divorce among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans, those three nations, to oné or another of which 
we owe our religion and most of the leading elements of our 
civilization. The subject has an important practical bearing. It 
is intended as an introduction to an inquiry into the meaning 
of those passages in the New Testament, where the matter of 
divorce is taken up. Christ, by a few words on this subject, 
has turned legislation and usage into a new channel; he has 
in those few words, by a higher conception of marriage than 
was entertained before, thrown in a very important element 
into Christian civilization. It is our object to answer the 
question why Christ acted thus in some sense as a legislator, 
and what the world’s need was that it shonld be tanght a 
higher morality in this respect. Having looked at this point 
as briefly as trath and the importance of the subject will per- 
mit, we propose on some future occasion to discuss the pas- 
sages of the New Testament touching on divorce and the ques- 
tions to which they naturally give rise. Then, if it is per- 
mitted to us to continue our inquiries, we shall treat of the 
practice and views of the early Christians, and of the state of 
opinion and law in Catholic and Protestant countries. Finally, 
we shall ask what onght to be the aim of legislation among us, 
and how the Christian Church ought to act in endeavoring to 
enforce the commands of Christ within itsown pale. Our aim 
is to do good and to serve the truth. We are not indeed so 
conceited as to hope to produce a great effect of ourselves, but 
believing that an irreligious liberty is creeping even into the 
church with regard to the marriage tie, believing also that 
nothing more helps on, and is helped on by, general laxity of 
morals than undue freedom in regard to divorce, we feel cun- 
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strained to contribute our mite to the correction of a public 
opinion and practice which are threatening serions evils both 
to Church and to State. 


PIVORCE AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


The ideal of marriage, as we find it in the first records of the 
Hebrews, is a peculiarly beautiful cne. “ For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and his mother and cleave to his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh.¥ Here the union of one 
man with only one woman is thought of, and polygamy in fact 
is inconceivable, for how can so close a union as the being one 
flesh with a wife admit of the same union with another. It is 
again an indissoluble union; for if the parties are one flesh, 
nothing but a violent process of nature or of crime, something 
like amputation, can separate them. And what is deserving 
of equal notice, is the separation of the man from his father 
and mother contemplated in this text. A patriarchal age 
would naturally regard the filial and parental as the closest of 
all ties. Tlere is a still closer tie, involving a greater “ cleav- 
ing” to the wife, a formation of a new family with new rights 
and interests, an emancipation from parental control. 

The ideal presented in these words remained in the Hebrew 
mind until Christ came into the world. Polygamy and free- 
dom of divorce obscured, but could not obliterate it. Polyg- 
amy was permitted, or rather endured, under some restric- 
tions, but one wife wae the rule, as shown by various passages 
of Scriptures. In the Psalms, and in the Prophets, only one 
wife is spoken of; the prophets are nowhere mentioned as 
having more than one; the same is true of Moses and of Isaac; 
even Abraham looks forward to the necessity of having a ser- 
vant for an heir, until at the instigation of Sarah he takes 
Hagar as a kind of substitute for her; wealthy men, like 
Nabal and the Shunamitish woman's husband, are monogam- 
ists; and perhaps the law laid down a similar rule fur the high 
priest.* Probably a great part of the private persons among 
the Jews had but one wife, and polygamy was chicfly confined 

* This opinion, thrown out by Saalschiitz (Mos. Recht., p. 748, ed. 2), will not 
bear much weight, 
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to the king and a few others. Even the kings were forbidden 
to multiply wives greatly, and Jehoida, the high priest, must 
have intended to restrict King Joash, when he furnished him 
with only two. Still polygamy existed legally, and was not 
put down by the moral sense of the nation. It took, we may 
add, through the prevalence of slavery, the form of a looser 
connexion with a woman of inferior condition, a form between 
concubinage and marriage. The woman in Judges, chapters 
xix., Xx., is constantly called a pillegesch or concubine, and yet 
the Levite is spoken of as her husband, and her father as his 
father-in-law. She was a Hebrew free woman apparently, but 
that relation, for the most part, was entered into with a domes- 
tic or a slave. 

Marriage began with the betrothal, but no covenant or 
formality is known to have existed. The condition of mar- 
riage, however, is spoken of as a covenant. Thus Malachi says: 
“Yet is she thy companion and the wife of thy covenant ;” und 
Ezekiel: “I sware unto thee, and entered into a covenant with 
thee, and thou becamest mine.” In numberless instances the 
word zanah, to play the whore, is transferred to signify a 
breach of the covenant-relation between God and the people 
by the crime of idolatry. Closeness of union and tender care, 
conditioned by fidelity, belong to both relations, that between 
hnsband and wife, and that between God and the people. Did 
the notion of a covenant belong to both independently, or was 
it transterred from the theocracy to family life? We are un- 
able to give a satisfactory answer, but apparently it originated 
in the theocratic union and passed to the conjugal. However 
this may be; there is a sanctity thrown around marriage by 
this manner of speech and thonght, such as few other expres- 
sions could give forth. If adultery is on a level with apostasy 
from God, how great must be its guilt; and if the’ man is to 
the woman as God to the people, what but a breach of that 
covenant in one vital respect should dissolve the union. To 
which we may add that as God had but one people, the stand- 
ing simile would be apposite only if. as a general thing, one 
man had but one wife; and that the relentless severity of the 
Jewish law towards the adulieress corresponds to the penalties 
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it denounces against going away from Jehovah to the wor- 
ship of a false god. 

In Hebrew marriage, gifts were given or a price was paid 
by the bridegroom, and this corresponds to the purchase of the 
wife, which was practised over a large part of the world in 
ancient times, as in Greece, among the Hindoos, and among 
the Germans, and of which many instances are still to be met 
with in barbarous or half civilized tribes. In the first case 
where these presents are spoken of, the largest share went to 
the bride, Rebekah, her mother and brother also receiving 
“precious things.” In the case of Jacob, as he had nothing 
to pay, service was rendered as an equivalent, The other ref- 
erences to this usage are few; fewer, we conceive, than they 
would have been, if it had played the same important part 
which belonged to it in the marriage usages of other nations, 
A distinguished writer on Jewish antiquities tries to show that 
the custom among the Jews amounted to nothing more than 
the giving of presents for a favor received, which presents went 
in good measure to the bride; but the prevailing opinion is 
against him, and the analogy of other nations is able to show a 
softening down of an original purchase from the father i:.to a 
portion conferred upon the bride herself. 

Hebrew marriage, thus fur, appvars quite informal and prim- 
itive, but yet penetrated with a religious spirit, and placed, as 
it were, under the especial protection of the covenant- keeping 
God. Nevertheless as the bad usages of polygamy, slavery, and 
blood revenge were endured among the people. so when it re- 
ceived the law, a freedom of divorce prevailed which could not 
be corrected without hazarding the overthrow of the polity. 
It was therefore endured, and in some degree restricted. 

The leading passage relating to divorce is found in Deut. 
xxiv, 1—4, It assumes a certain loose practice in regard to 
divorce, and tries to reduce it to a formal shape, precisely as 
the Emperor Augustus attempted to give legal form to divorce 
among the Romans by his legislation. Let us notice the parts 
of the passage in their order. 

1. It is snpposed, as the basis of the law now given out, that 
husbands who had found “some uncleanness” in their wives 
had been in the habit of putting them away without ceremony, 
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or of sending them home as they would hired servants. Here 
two things deserve consideration. First, the right of divorce 
among the Hebrews was altogether one-sided. The wife had 
no right of divorce whatever. If her husband committed adul- 
tery with a married woman he might be put to death ; but it 
does not appear what protection she had against ill-usage on 
his part. Probably her vindication in this case was left to her 
friends. In the second place what do the words “some un- 
cleanness” denote? This passage. as is well known, was the 
subject of controversy between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel; the latter understanding it of anything offensive or dis- 
pleasing on the part of the wife, the former giving it an ethical 
sense, according tu most modern writers, as if it were to be con- 
fined to an act of immorality like adultery. Winer, however, 
says that the Gemara makes the view of Shainmai less strict : 
even public violations of decorum might furnish ground for 
divorce according to his doctrine. Josephus interprets the law 
according to the views of Hillel ; “ He who wishes to be sepa- 
rated from his wife,” says he (Antiq. iv., 8, 23), “ for any rea- 
son whatever [St. Matthew’s ‘fur every cause’]—and many 
such are occurring among men—must affirm in writing his in- 
tention of no longer cohabiting with her.” This is the extreme 
of license which an immoral age woul: defend by the passage. 
On the other hand the opinion attributed by most modern 
writers to Shammai is wholly untenable, as moral uncleanness 
or adultery was punishable by death. Knobel, in his commen- 
tary on Deuteronomy expresses him as follows: “ Ervath da- 
bar is used of human excrement in Dent. xxiii. 13, and is pro- 
perly a shame or disgrace (Is. xx. 4) from a thing, that is any- 
thing which awakens the feeling of shame and repulsion, 
inapires aversion and disgust and nanseates in contact, for in- 
stance, bad breath, a secret running sore, etc.” Then he adds, 
“in the time of Christ the expression was in controversy. The 
school of Shammai touk it as being the same with debar ervath 
fa thing of uncleanness or disgust], and understood it of un- 
chaste demeanor, and shameless lewd behavior. The school of 
Hillel, which the Rabbins follow, explained it as something 
disgusting or any other cause, and thus depended a looser 
view. . . . Both were wrong in this, that they built up a gen- 
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eral principle upon the words, whilst the author only speaks of 
the commonest cause of divorce at his time.” 

2. It is required of the husband, by this statute, that he write 
a bill of divorcement, and give it into the hand of his wife, be- 
fore sending her away from his house. The law requires no 
special form for this “ writing of separation,” and whether any 
form in particular was customary we have no means of know- 
ing. The essential point which the law aims to secure ure first 
a formal writing, by which any passionate haste would be 
prevented, and secondly, notice to the woman, so that it should 
appear to all persons that she was not an adulteress, nor a run- 
away from her husband’s house, but was free to contract a 
second marriage. If the reasons for the divorce were added in 
the bill this would be an additional protection to the wife, as 
the husband would be slow to put down in a permanent form 
pretexts which might be false or frivolous.* It has been sug- 
gested also that at an age when writing must have been infre- 
quent, the inability to prepare a written document would 
secure a greater degree of deliberation, as the husband would 
need the help of some Levite or other educated person, of whom 
he would stand in a certain awe, if conscious of the frivolity of 
the reasons fur a divorce. 

How far this statute went into general use, we have no 
means of knowing. Two passages, one in Isaiah (1. 1), and one 
in Jeremiah (iii. 8), refer to the bill of divorcement to illus- 
trate God’s treatment of his rebellious wife, the people, and as 
the illustration must have been well understood, it is fair to 
suppose that such bills were then in common use. The pas- 
sage in Jeremiah however suggests a difliculty. Gud put 
backsliding Israel away and gave her a bill of divorce on 
account of her adultery. May we argue from this that the 
penalty of death for this crime was now softened down, on 
account of the great corruption of manners, into repudiation. 
The passage in Ezekiel (xxiii. 45, 46), where judgments by 
righteous men in cases of adultery are spoken of, proves the 
contrary. Jeremiah adapts his simile to the facts of the case. 





* In the forms given by Selden, Uxor. Hebr. iii, 24, no mention is made of 
any reasons, 
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The adultery of Israel was the abandonment of Jehovah for 
the idols of the heathen, and his repudiation of her was the 
captivity of the northern tribes. The very verse of the pro- 
phet where these words occur shows us the freedom of his 
illustrations. The treacherous sister of Israel, Judah, feared 
not when she saw the casting out of her sister, but went and 
played the harlot also. Here then we have two sisters con- 
temporaneously the wives of one husband, a thing directly 
against the law of Moses. 

8. The divorced wife may now contract marriage with 
another man, but if separated from him by death or divorce 
may not return to her first husband. As Jeremiah says the 
land where this should occur would be “greatly polluted.” 
Here protection for the woman and for public morals are 
secured at once. 

As for the woman, the great freedom of divorce which law 
and usage gave to the man made it all the more important 
that her interests should be protected. She was always the 
passive party, having no right of divorce on her side. If such 
freedom on the part of the man was right, it was right also 
that she should be permitted to marry again. If it was in 
itself an evil, endured but not encouraged, it was in a certain 
sense right that another similar evil should counterbalance it 
end deprive it of some of its baneful effects. Marriage ought 
to be equally sacred for both parties, and under equal sanctions 
for both. When there is a letting down of those strict rules 
which our Lord has made known for his Church, bad law can- 
not end, with any equity, in granting the husband certain lib- 
erties, unless it grants a compensation to the wife. This com- 
pensation was remarriage after divorce. The need of such 
protection was increased by the institution of polygamy, for it 
would often happen that the husband, when he took to himself 
a second wife, would become disgusted with the old one, and 
her feelings, when she felt herself to be put in the background, 
would not contribute to domestic peace. Or he might find 
himself unable to support two, and thus disgust would ere long 
end the connexion with one of them or the other. 

As for the protection of public morals, it is evident that the 
power of return to the same husband might wholly destroy the 
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sanctity of marriage and bring it down almost to the level of 
polyandry on which a few of the most degraded nations 
of the world now stand. Marriage between one man and one 
woman must be once for all. That is to say there is nothing 
in the mere act of divorce, according to this Hebrew law, to 
prevent reunion of the parties, and very likely such things 
occurred, but a practical dissolution by marriage to another 
man forever prevented a union with a former husband, as 
something polluting and almost adulterous. So enormous a 
transaction as that between Cato the younger and Hortensius, 
when the former lent his wife Marcia to the latter and took 
her back again after the orator’s death, would have been 
altogether contrary to Hebrew law, and probably an abomina- 
tion to Hebrew feeling in the worst times.* 

It is only seldom that the law of Moses makes mention of 
divorce. The two other passages where it is spoken of show 
an intention of a humane legislator to protect a woman in cir- 
cumstances where she was peculiarly exposed to injury. One 
of these is Deut. xxii. 28,29. The substance of it is that a 
man who deflowers an unbetrothed virgin, besides paying a 
fine to her father, shall take her for his wife without the power 
“to put her away all his days.” The other (vv. 13-19 of the 
saine chapter) contemplates a newly married man’s spreading 
an evil report concerning his wife’s antenuptial chastity. If 
on solemn investigation it was found that his words were false, 
he was to be chastised, to pay a heavy fine to his father-in-law, 
and, as in the former instance, to have his liberty of repudia- 
ting her taken away. In these cases the interests of morality 
and those of his wife are both looked after. Yet it may be 
asked whether such a law, implying a grievous breach between 
the married pair, would not expose the wife to intolerable 
cruelties from one who could never get rid of the detested ob- 
ject. We can only answer that the law allowed no such cru- 
elty, that her family friends could act as her defenders, and 
that on his death she could not, it is probable, be stripped of 
the use of some portion of his property. 





* It does not appear that Cato ever divorced his wife, which only makes the 
transaction more enormous. For a critique of this affair see Drumann Gesch. 
Roms., iii., 701. 
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We have no means of judging whether the sentiment of the 
Hebrews changed in the course of time on the propriety ot 
divorce. There is, however, one memorable although very ob- 
scure passage in the last of the prophets (Malachi ii. 11, 16), 
which goes to show that indiscriminate divorce was then re- 
garded by good men as wrong and offensive to God. The 
prophet, after rebuking intermarriage with heathen women, 
and threatening the divine vengeance against those who should 
commit this sin, passes on to a second sin, that of “ covering 
the altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping, and with ery- 
ing out,” which, as appears from the next verse, where the 
sense is more fully brougit out, is to be understood of the com- 
plaints of injured and divorced wives—divorced perhaps for 
the sake of the heathen women just before spoken of—uttered 
in the temple to the Lord of Hosts. God no longer regards 
the offerings of such men, because they have dealt treacher- 
ously or unfaithfully each one against the wife of his youth, 
who is his companion and the wife of his covenant. The next 
words are among the obscurest in the Bible, and if we could 
make them plain, they would require toc long a comment for 
this place. Then the prophet adds: “ therefore take heed to 
your spirit and let none deal faithlessly against the wife of his 
youth. For the God of Israel saith that he hateth putting 
away, for one covereth violence with his garment, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” The marginal rendering of our versiuon— 
“the Lord God of Israel saith if he hate her put her away,” 
which was given by Jerome and adopted in Luther’s Bible, 
would now have, we suppose, few defenders. Ewald’s version 
(in his Prophets) follows the Septuagint in making the sentence 
conditional ; “ when one out of hatred puts away, saith Jeho- 
vah God of Israel, he covereth his garment with violence.” 
In this version no good sense is elicited; the rebuke against 
divorce in the preceding context is not confined to cases where 
the husband hates the wife; and the conditioning clause which 
this rendering assumes is strangely divorced from the condi- 
tioned. Hitzig in his commentary translates; “he hateth put- 
ting away, saith Jehovah (i. e., Jehovah saith that he hateth), 
etc., and him who covereth wrong with his garment ;” Kohler, 
amore recent commentator (in his Prophets after the exile, 
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part 4), “for I hate putting away, saith Jehovah, etc., and 
crime covereth his garment” (who doeth this); DeWette in 
his version : “ for I hate putting away, saith Jehovah, etc., and 
him who heapeth crime on his wife.” Nor is Hitzig reluctant 
to adopt the translation wife instead of garment at the end of 
the passage.* 

Hitzig well remarks on the passage, “that the putting away 
of the wife was indeed permitted (Deut. xxiv., 4), but was not on 
the whole a thing which God could look on with complacency, 
and in the case before us it had in it something hateful not 
merely on account of its frequency. Perhaps we have here 
the beginning of the stricter doctrine of the New Testament.” 
The beauty and noteworthiness of the passage consist in the 
deep moral and religious feeling which pervade it. The wife 
and husband are bound by a covenant. To put a wife away is 
to break that covenant, to act treacherously or faithlessly. 
This is what God hates. We have thought while studying 
this passage how our Lord must have pondered over it, and 
how two places of the ancient scriptures, one at the beginning, 
one at the end, coincide with his views: of divorce, while the 
law and practice of the Jews spoke only of the hardness of 
their hearts. 

It only remains to inquire what was the usage of the Jews 
through their history, and a very scanty answer is all that can 
be given. What the moral sense of the nation allowed when 
the law was given is gathered, as we have seen, from the law 
itself. This passage of Malachi goes to show that even in a 
reformed age, among the returned exiles, the practice of 
divorce was not infrequent. Examples however do not occur. 
In the time of Christ it must have been not uncommon, 
although nothing can be argued in regard to the morals of the 
nation from Herod the Great and his family. Josephus tells 
us (in his life, §§ 75, 76) that he was thrice married. The first 
wife and he separated, he does not tell us how or why. The 
second he put away, “not being pleased with her character,” 





* A condensed exposition of this passage is given by Keil in his Commentary 
on the twelve minor prophets, just published. He adopts Kéhler’s views in al- 
most all cases. 
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after she had borme him three children. Then he took a 
third, whom he praises highly. The probability is that multi- 
tudes of his countrymen, especially the more heatienish part 
of them, made no scruple of dismissing their wives at 
pleasure.* 


DIVORCE AMONG THE GREEKS. 


There is a great contrast between the destinies of the con- 
ception of marriage as it appeared in the Hebrew mind and in 
the Greek. In the former race, most beautiful and elevated at 
the outset, but long encountering inveterate oriental practice, 
and failing in a great measure to be realized, it is at last puri- 
fied and brightened by Christ, so as thenceforth to enter into 
the thought and life of the world. Among the Greeks, on the 
other hand, simple and severe at first, as it was among the other 
western nations, averse to polygamy, perhaps regarding divorce 
with disfavor, this conception became obscured and degraded 
as they advanced to their acme of refinement. The mythology 
which was elaborated in the earliest epic period by the poets 
reflects already the morals of a corrupted race, for they who 
could listen eagerly to rhapsodists narrating the adulteries of 
Zeus or Hephestus, must have been defiled themselves, and 
must have grown more so from familiarity with such examples. 
Still a simple unsensual mode of life, and original tradition 
guarding the sacredness of the family union, may have in part 
for a long time counteracted the influences of mythology. But 
when we come to the historic ages of Greece, the case is widely 
different. At Sparta, notwithstanding the severity of the in- 
stitutions, the sanctity of married life was not respected. It 
was reputable and customary there for men to give over their 
wives to their friends, and a king, for reasons of State, was 
allowed to have two wives in two separate establishments.t+ 





* The authors whom we have principally relied upon are Saalschiitz (Mosai- 
eches Recht), Selden’s Uxor Hebr, in Vol. II. of his works, Winer’s Realwért. and 
leading commentators. Selden, from the mixture of the Rabbinical and scrip- 
tural, is very wearisome and confusing. 

+ See what Xenophon, in his Lacedemonian polity near the beginning, says of 
this and of a still more disgusting practice, with no reprehension, and ascribing the 
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At Athens, the maid was reared in seclusion to protect he 
from the evil without. She thus became an unfit companion 
for the man who enlarged his mind by taking part in public 
affairs. Was it strange, when as a matron she came to have a 
larger liberty, that she should abuse it? Or was it strange 
that the Aetaera, conversant with men and used to please men, 
should usurp the wife’s influence? But it was strange, sadly 
strange, that the corruption seized on youthful beauty as its 
instrument, that a frightful unnatural crime, punished with 
death in Christian hands, fastened itself on the intimacy of 
older with younger men, and if not without rebuke, yet swept 
abroad so widely, as to be the greatest disgrace of the Greek 
civilization. The study of morals and revival of moral feeling 
in the schools of the successors of Socrates could not stem the 
corruption.* The later Greeks of the Macedonian and Roman 
periods, if we judge of them correctly, were more enervated, 
more immoral, where they had opportunity, than before, both 
outside of Greece and within it. Marriage came to be regard- 
ed only as a convenience or as an evil; population fell off ; 
whatever Greek virtue of the political sort had existed in great 
measure lett the race. 

Aristotle remarks in his politics that the old Greek laws and 
usages were very simple and barbaric, and gives as an illustra- 
tion that they carried weapons habitually, and bought their 
wives from one another. This custom of purchasing the wife, 
of which we found traces among the Hebrews, sprang out of 
the view of the child as the property of the parent: the father 
had a right to the services of his daughter until she passed be- 
yond his control. This usage is often alluded to in Homer. 
The word for the purchase money is Aednon or hedna, but inas- 
much as the word may have had the wide signification of a 
gift or present at first, and as the father would naturally give 
a part of this wife-money to his daughter as an outfit, it occurs 





licenses to Lycurgus. This scholar of Socrates can have had no moral but only 
a political view of marriage. 

* Beautiful passages in Plato’s Laws show that he was awake to the import- 
ance of purity in the family relations. A passage in the eighth book, where he 
would have law attempt to secure in the new city a degree of purity which he 
regards as almost chimerical, is well worthy of notice. (p. 841, D.) 
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also in the sense of a present from the father to the daughter, 
and in that of a present from the betrothed man or from 
other friends. Thus an epithet applied to maidens can be 
translated cattle-finding, because by the husbands whom they 
won they procured cattle for their fathers. So also it is said 
of a Trojan ally who was slain by Agamemnon, that to obtain 
his wife he first gave a hundred cattle, then promised a thon- 
sand head of sheep and goats besides. Sometimes the father 
waived his right of purchase money for his daughter ; Agamem- 
non is willing, if he can propitiate the angry mind of Achilles, 
to give him either of his three daughters without getting any 
hedna ou his own part, and he will give large presents in ad- 
dition. When a wife had been unfaithful to her husband, he 
could claim the price he had paid for her; and when for some 
other cause he had put her away, he was expected to pay back 
the amount of the gift or dower granted to her by her father. 
These usages may have differed little from those of many 
other nations. 

In Sparta, after betrothal, marriage was consummated by a 
kind of mock robbery. At Athens betrothal was universal in 
legitimate marriage, and a dower regularly but not necessarily 
went with the bride. She might have none, and yet be a law- 
ful wife, whereas under Roman law the dower was so much 
more essential, that the civil law has been thought to entertain 
a presumption against marriage without dower as being no 
more than concubinage. That religious ceremonies attended 
the marriage festival is undoubted, but no public priest’s ser- 
vices can be shown to have been thought necessary. As 
women and children were always minors at Athens, the wite 
passed from under her nearest relative, as her kyrios—her guar- 
dian or law representative—into the hands of her husband, 
who sustained the same capacity. Yet it may be added that 
as parental power was not so extensive at Athens as at Rome, 
so it was with marital power also. After the death of the 
husband or the divorce of the parties, the wife fell under the 
authority or guardianship of her next blood relative. 

Divorce at Athens was easy and frequent. It took two 
shapes, to which two words in general corresponded, being 


called sending away or out of the house (apopempein.or 
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ekpempein), when the husband repudiated the wife; but guwit- 
ting and going away (apoleipein) when the wife separated 
herself from her husband. In the first case, little if any for- 
mality seems to have been required, although we may perhaps 
argue from the instance of a leading Athenian mentioned by 
the orator Lysias, that the husband usually made known his 
intentions before witnesses called in for that purpose. 

There are several instances of this kind of divorce mentioned 
in the private orations of Demosthenes, which demonstrate 
what a bare matter of convenience marriage was at that time, 
and how destitute of a moral element. Timocrates, having 
found a rich heiress with whom he could connect himself, sends 
away his wife, who without the interval of a day is married 
to Aphobus, one of the guardians of the orator Demosthenes 
during his minority. Protomachus, a man in needy circum- 
stances, having the same chance, persuades his friend Thucritus 
to take his wife from him; her brother betroths her to this 
second husband, and the plaintiff for whom the oration is 
written is her son. In a third case, Polyeuctus adopts his 
wife’s brother, gives him his own daughter for his wife, and 
then, some quarrel having arisen between the parties, takes her 
away and gives her to Spudias. Then asuit concerning dower 
was brought by the former husband against the father and the 
new husband. In this case, if Leocrates and his wife did not 
agree to separate, the latter must have initiated the steps for 
the divorce, for it nowhere appears that the father or pre- 
vious kyrios of a married woman possessed this power. In 
all such cases, notice in writing of the divorce was probably 
lodged with the archon or judicial magistrate. 

The other description of divorce was when the wife left her 
husband,—when she began the proceedings. In this case, she 
was required to appear in person before the archon at his 
office, and there present a writing in which the reasons for her 
separation from her husband were set down. If both parties 
were agreed about the divorce, that might be the end of the 
affair. She returned to her nearest relatives, and her husband 
was obliged to pay over any dower that might be in his hands, 
If the parties were not agreed, a suit might arise, and the same 
seems to have been true when the husband began the proceed- 
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ings, but nothing is known of the judicial process in either 
case. 

It was when Hipparete, wife of Alcibiades, and daughter of 
one of the first men at Athens, stung by the outrageous licen- 
tiousness of her husband, had gone to the archon to take the 
above-mentioned legal steps for a divorce, that Aicibiades col- 
lected a band of men and dragged her away from the place of 
justice. He may have done this for the sake of her great 
dower of twenty talents. At all events, according to Plutarch, 
he quashed the proceedings, for she lived with him until her 
death. The same writer adds that the law required the pres- 
ence of the woman desiring a divorce at the place of public 
justice, in order that it might be in the husband’s power to 
come to terms with her and keep her with him. 

Suits were doubtless very frequent in regard to the wife’s 
dower, which was either paid over to the husband before wit- 
nesses or retained by her Ayrios, subject to the stated pay- 
ments of interest. If paid over, security was taken on her 
behalf upon her husband’s property, and he was also bound 
personally for it. If he delayed to pay it over after the 
divorce, eighteen per cent. interest was due for the time of the 
delay. More might be said on this matter, but the legal con- 
sequences of divorce do not fall within our subject. It is 
needless to add that she was free to marry again as soon as the 
divorce took effect. 

We have confined ourselves chiefly to Athens, partly be- 
cause it is a fair sample of the more modern civilization of 
Greece, and partly becanse the materials are exceedingly 
scanty, or fail altogether for the greater number of the Greek 
States. Legislation, however, made various experiments. 
We give one example. Among the laws of Thurii in Magna 
Grecia, according to Diodorus of Sicily, there was one giving 
leave to women to put away their husbands and to marry 
whom they liked. An old man, thus deserted by a young wife, 
proposed and carried an amendment of the import that which- 
ever party, husband or wife, initiated the divorce, the said 
party should be forbidden to marry one younger than the 
former partner, whereupon the woman returned to his bed and 
board again. We put no great faith in the story, much less in 
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the ascription of the law to Charondas. We give it only as a 
specimen of the legislation that was going on, wherever free 
Greeks could govern themselves, and which, although in gen- 
eral starting from the same conceptions of marriage, and 
making divorce exceedingly easy, yet without doubt would ex- 
hibit, if it had been preserved, various peculiarities in differ- 
ent parts of the Greek world. 

It is probable that after the Macedonian conquest these dif- 
ferences of legislation, where Greek States were autonomous 
—and that they were so to some extent even in Roman times 
is well known—were obliterated, and that a general average 
conception of the family relations, having almost nothing of 
morality in it, pervaded the whole race. The Greeks still ad- 
hered to monogamy, still allowed concubinage with scarcely a 
frown, still granted almost unlimited freedom to the separation 
of man and woman. 

It is pleasant in this state of public feeling to know that a 
few voices were lifted up in favor of a somewhat better prac- 
tice. The testimony of Plato in his laws is worthy of men 
tion. He would take away from the parties interested the 
license of separation, and place divorce under the control of 
State authorities. If, says he, through infelicity of character 
a man and his wife cannot agree together, let the case he put 
into the hands of ten impartial guardians of the law, and te 
of these women to whom the matter of marriages is commit- 
ted. Let them reconcile the parties if they can; and if not 
let them act according to their best ability in providing them 
with new spouses. If the philosopher means that the new 
yokes are to be Jaid on by force, it would most probably act as 
a restraint on divorce, and check the desire of separation, but 
whether it wonld do any other good might be reasonably 
doubted. This is about as far as the gospel of beauty could 
go. Plato’s own view of marriage is certainly far from being 
the most elevated one, as his Republic testifies. It needed a 
gospel of holiness to put the Greek mind on a better track in 
regard to marriage and divorce.* 





* The principal authorities besides passages of authors, and especially of De- 
mosthenes in his private orations, are the writers on Attic law, especially Meyer 
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DIVORCE AMONG THE ROMANS, 


The Romans had more of the moral and the religious in their 
character than the Greeks, as is manifest from that strong 
sense of justice and love of established form which pervades 
their law, and from that ancient fear and superstitious worship 
of the gods which ran down in the end into the merest form- 
ality. Their early institutions, more than those of any western 
nation, partake of patriarchal life. The closeness of the family 
tie, the septs or gentes of the patricians, and the vast powers of 
the housemaster over wife, children, and slaves, which it took 
ages to undermine, all point in that direction; and their pecu- 
liar veneration for ancient form in all things is of the same 
source. In fact so essential is the early constitution of the 
honsehold to the Roman State that State life, as it first shows 
itself, may be said to have grown directly out of family life. 

Roman marriage in its earliest forms was for the wife a pass- 
ing out from her natural family, where she was under the absolute 
control of its head, into the family of her husband, whose con- 
trol was nearly the same as that of her father or grandfather. 
She was now said to be in his Aand, and the marital power 
was known by the name of manus. There were three forms 
known to early Roman times by which the manus was ac- 
quired by the husband. Of these, without entering into the 
province of Roman archmology, it seems necessary to say a 
word for the better comprehension of the subject. The oldest 
of these, confarreation, which was exclusively patrician, was 
celebrated with special formalities by public priests in some 
sacred place before witnesses, and the manus was acquired by 
the same act by which the marriage was solemnized. This 
may be called religious marriage. The two others arose, as it 
seems, in plebeian life. Of these the earlier was probably usus, 
a kind of prescription, in which, when the bride, after the regu- 
lar betrothal and nuptials, had cohabited with her husband for 
a year without an absence of three successive nights, the manus 
or marital power was fully secured. Here the marriage and 





and Schémann’s Attische Process, page 408, onward, Platner’s Process, part 
2, page 245, and the writers on archeology, especially K. F. Hermann. 
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the manus originated in two acts widely separated in point of 
time. The remaining form of originally plebeian origin—co- 
emption—was a kind of fictitious sale, much like that used in 
adoption and emancipation, and here two contemporaneous 
acts gave legal existence to the manus and the marriage. These 
may be called forms of civil marriage. This last form had be- 
come obsolete before Gaius wrote his institutions in the second 
century of our era. The two others were in a state of decay un- 
der the earlier Roman emperors. 

At an early date, we have no means of knowing when, but 
long before Cicero’s time, and before the age of the comic poets, 
a free kind of marriage without the manus came into vogue. 
It was preceded by betrothal and nuptials with religious cere- 
mony. The connexion was legitimate, jural, and respectable. 
In fact, had it not been so, there would at length have been no 
marriage at all, for this became in the end the universal form 
among the Romans. Its essence consisted chiefly in these par- 
ticulars; that the union between the woman and her natural 
family was not sundered, and that the husband acquired no 
manus and no rights over any part of her property except the 
dower. The motive which gave rise to this kind of marriage 
may have been the unwillingness of the woman’s father to lose 
control over her and her property in favor of one who was sus- 
pected or imperfectly known. It is one, and perhaps the 
earliest, of a series of innovations, by which patriarchal, patri- 
cian Rome surrendered its ancient iron habits under the 
humanizing and loosening influences that followed in the track 
of civilization and of empire. 

The two kinds of Roman marriage differ greatly when the 
power of dissolving the marriage union is considered. In the 
forms by which the manus was acquired the wife had no 
rights over herself or next to none, while the husband could 
dismiss her from his house at his pleasure. In the free form 
of marriage, the husband and the person who exercised the pater- 
nal power over the married woman, or she herself, if she 
was sui juris, had concurrent right to effect the separation of 
the parties. Of such authority exercised by the wife’s father 
the comic poets of Rome furnish us with instances, but in process 
of time, if he took this step where there was a harmonious union 
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and perhaps a family of children, the husband had a legal remedy 
against him. 

The husband himself, moreover, was to some extent controlled 
by a very remarkable Roman institution, which derived its 
sanction from old custom rather than from positive law,—a 
family court, consisting of the blood-relations of both parties, 
together with the husband himself. Such a court was also as- 
sembled to try great crimes of children, and yet there was not 
the same necessity for assembling it, according to Roman feel- 
ing, as where a guilty wife was to be brought to trial. And 
on the other hand, where a husband had neglected to call such 
a court before inflicting penalty on his wife, his neglect was 
not punishable as a wrong, but rather as an offense against 
good manners. It is recorded of one Lucius Antonius (about 
the year of the city, 440), that he was removed from the Senate 
by the censors for having repudiated his wife without taking 
counsel of friends, but the same stigma might have been put 
upon him for expensiveness, or other conduct not exactly illegal. 
In the freer kind of marriage, as the husband acquired no 
power over his wife’s person, the head of her natural family 
must have called such a court, if any were assembled. 

Divorce, according to a tradition preserved by Dionysius, 
was regulated by law from the time of Romulus onwards. 
He says that it could take place for violations of the law of 
chastity and for drinking wine,—sentence of the husband and 
the relations being necessary for its validity. Plutarch’s state- 
ment is that the wife could not separate herself from her hus- 
band, but that the husband could repudiate his wife for three 
crimes—poisoning the children, making false keys, and adul- 
tery. Wine bibbing on the part of the wife we know from 
other sources to have been a grave offense. He adds that a 
man putting away his wife on other grounds forfeited his pro- 
perty, half of which was to be consecrated to Ceres, and half 
to go to the injured partner.* But these traditions can be of no 
historical value. They only show that divorce in the olden 





* Dion. Hal. ii, 25, Plut, Romulus, § 22. Plutarch adds that a man who sold 
his wife, which in plebeian marriage forms may have been practised, was devoted 
to the infernal gods. 
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times was in some way restricted, and that family courts were 
of great antiquity. 

A more reliable, yet no doubt confused, tradition declares 
the first divorce at Rome to have occurred about the year 520 
of the city—that is eighty years after the divorce of Lucius 
Antonius already mentioned—and under the following cireum- 
stances: Carvilius Ruga greatly loved his wife who was barren, 
but inasmuch as the regular question of the Censor, at the 
time of the census, required him to declare, on oath, that he 
had, or would have, a wife Liberorwm querendorum gratia, 
under pretence of avoiding a false oath, he terminated the mar- 
riage state by repndiation.* It is impossible to believe that 
no divorce occurred at Rome for more than five hundred years 
from its foundation, and yet there is no good reason for reject- 
ing the story altogether. Various have been the attempts to 
explain it or to reconcile it with the probable state of facts. It 
may have been the first divorce in which a family court was 
not called, or the first in which no fault on the part of the wife 
could be alleged, and in which, without her consent, the hus- 
band terminated the union. 

This was just before the second Punic war. The victories 
over Carthage, the extension of the Roman empire in Greece, 
and the East, conspired with internal political changes, and 
with the decline of religious fear; to hasten on a corruption of 
manners and of morals, a luxury and an avarice greater per- 
haps than any other nation ever reached. Rome was built on 
family discipline, on economy, thrift, and order, rather than on 
domestic affection. The Roman matron, austere by the dis- 
cipline of life, was not much loved,—she was the house mis- 
tress simply.. As soon as the old rigor of family life passed 
away, everything in morals fell, and marriage was poisoned at 
its foundation. At the same time the increasing prevalence of 
the free form of marriage put it into the power of the wife’s 
‘nearest relations to dissolve the union for her, and her own 
position became increasingly independent. Thus a step which 





* It is preserved by A. Gell. iv., 8, xvii., 21, Valer. Max. ii., 1, and by other 
writers. For explanation of it we refer to Rein’s Rém. Privatrecht, p. 208, and 
toan essay in Savigny’s miscel. works, Vol. L., No. 4. He violated public feel- 
ing, and his conscientious scruples were a mere pretext. 
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only the husband could take under the old forms attended 
with the manus, could now be taken almost as freely by the 
wife; and a step which, in the older forms, needed a solemn 
formality in order to be valid, could now be taken with almost 
no formalities at all.* Add to this that the dower brought by 
the wife became almost an essential part of marriage, and 
avarice added its weight to the various other motives for 
divorce, if the chance of a better dower were offered. The 
dissolution of morals began with the upper classes at Rome, 
but the contagion could not help reaching the lower parts of 
society, the needy, shiftless freeman, the supple freedman, and 
the profligate foreigners, who made up a large part of the free 
population of Rome. 

Towards the end of the Republic, then, things had reached 
this pass in regard to divorce :—that public opinion had ceased 
to frown upon it, that it could be initiated by husband or 
wife with almost equal freedom, that there was a ready con- 
sent of both parties to the separation in the prospect of marry- 
ing again, and that this facility of divorce was open to all 
classes who could contract lawful marriage. It might be sup- 
posed that the crime of adultery would be diminished by the 
power thus furnished of entering into a new marriage with an 
object of guilty attachment. But adultery too went along 
with divorce. They were both indications of a horrible cor- 
ruption, and neither of them was a venthole large enough to 
let off alone the inward foul stench of family life. And if 
proof were wanted of this we need only refer to the legislation 
of Augustus, and to the continual allusions made to adultery 
by the poets of the imperial times, such as Juvenal and Mar- 
tial. ' 

A few particulars, however, illustrating the sunken condition 
of the Roman lady towards the end of the Republic, and the 





* In the confarreatio or religious marriage of the patricians, a form called dis- 
farreatio—that is, separation with the ceremony of offering the cake of spelt, as 
confarreatio denoted union with the same ceremony—dissolved the marriage tie. 
In both coemptio and usus, it is probable, a form called remancipatio, another 
fictitious sale, set the wife free from her husband. In marriage without the 
manus no form was necessary, and this kind of marriage at the fall of the republie 
had superseded the others almost entirely. 
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small degree of sanctity which the marriage tie had now come 
to have, will perhaps make more impression than the most em- 
phatic general statements. Already, before the last age of the 
republic, there was a foreshadowing of a decline of family 
morals in the expensiveness and in the crimes of married 
women. It was not enough that the Censor could interfere 
by his almost unrestrained power as a conservator of public 
morals; sumptuary laws also, broken and disregarded to be 
reénacted with new provisions, show what was felt to be an 
evil of family life. At an early time also poisoning of a hus- 
band by a wife is noticed by the Roman historians. The case 
mentioned by Livy, as occurring in the year 422 of the city 
(B. C. 332) wears the look of an incredible prodigy. A num- 
ber of the principal men having died without known cause, 
a maid gave information to one of the ediles that some of the 
leading matrons had prepared and administered poisonous 
drinks. The case was looked into by order of the Senate, twenty 
were put to death at first, being compelled to take their own 
potions, and as many as one hundred and seventy were con- 
demned afterwards (Livy viii, 18). Again about the year 572 
(B. C. 182) the wife of a consul was convicted by many wit- 
nesses of having poisoned her husband; and a little later, just 
before the third Punic war, two of the first ladies of Rome, 
being convicted of the same crime by a court of relatives, 
were put to death.* Nor ought we to overlook that frightful 
development of mingled superstition and lust, the affair of the 
Bacchanals, which so much alarmed the Senate, on account of 
its political as well as its moral aspects, in the year of the city 
568 (B. C. 186), and which in the very circumstances of its 
detection gives us a dark picture of family life, and discloses to 
us, as it were before the time, the corruption of Roman morals. 
It is to the year prior to that which brought these things to 
light that Livy assigns the introduction of foreign luxuries 
through the soldiery who had served in Asia ;—the costly gar- 
ments and furniture, the singing women and sumptuous feasts, 
the cook, “ vilest of slaves in the view of the forefathers ” but 
now regarded as an artist. Yet, adds he, what was then wit- 





* Livy xl. 37, and Epit. xviii. 
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nessed was but the seeds of a luxury that was tocome. The 
corruption that grew from the time of Sulla to that of Catiline, 
which Clodius helped to increase, at the acme of which that 
“ strong-minded ” woman, Fulvia, and then Julia, an Emperor's 
daughter, flourished, is acknowledged and painted in glaring 
colors by the Roman historians. They are more apt however 
to dwell on avarice, lust of power, and luxury as the ground- 
work of the evil, not making enough of the decay of religion 
and the family, and less aware of the poisonous influence of 
slavery. ‘The satirist Juvenal speaks thus of the sources of the 
corruption : 


Nullum crimen abest facinusque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit. 


And again, 


Prima peregrinos obscceena pecunia mor2s 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt secula luxu 
Divitia molles, 


But Horace goes more to the roots of things, when he says 


Fecunda culpe secula nuptias 

Primum inquinavere et genus et domos, 
Hoe fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fluxit. 


We know Rome best during the last age of the republic, or 
at least biography and anecdote preserve more details of the 
private life of that period. Let us look at a few of these de- 
tails which touch on divorce and domestic morals. 

First we notice cases in which a slight impropriety on the 
part of the woman furnished ground for divorce. Here the 
ancient severity and a weakening of the family tie mingled 
their influences in one. A Sulpicius Gallus put away his wife 
because she had gone abroad with her head uncovered. An 
Antistius Vetus did the same, because his wife was seen by 
him talking in public with a freed-woman of the common 
sort; and a Sempronius Sophus, because his wife went to the 
spectacle without his knowledge. These may have been early 
cases: then, as morals fell and divorce grew common, mere 
dislike, or a fancy for some one else, caused men and women to 
desert their partners with a very summary notice, such as twas 
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ves tibi habeto. An early instance of this occurs in the case of 
wmilius Paullus, who put away Papiria, the mother of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, without giving any reasons for the step. 
Another striking instance is mentioned by a correspondent of 
Cicero, that of Paulla Valeria, the sister of Triarius, who di- 
vorced herself from her husband on the day that he was to 
return from his province, for the purpose of marrying Decimus 
Brutus. Innumerable must have been the cases of this kind. 
As numberless were divorces on the ground of adultery, pro- 
voked very frequently, where the wife committed the crime, by 
the intolerable dissoluteness and disregard of the husband 

Only the fear of having to pay back the dower seems now to 
have restrained divorce, and this was often counteracted, as has 
been remarked, by a greater advantage in prospect. 

The lives of many of the most eminent Romans show how 
loose was the marriage tie, or how great the crimes of one of 
the parties. 

L. Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates, repudiated two 
wives on account of their infidelity—Claudia, daughter of a 
Consul, and then Servilia, half-sister of Cato the younger. Her 
sister, another Servilia, the mother of Brutus, Casar’s mur- 
derer, was a favorite mistress of Julius Caesar. Cssar was 
married four times :—his first wife, Cossutia, he divorced in his 
youth, to marry the daughter of the infamous Cinna; his 
third wife, Pompeia, he divorced on suspicion of an intrigue 
between her and Clodius, who came by stealth into her hus- 
band’s house, in female attire, at the celebration of thie myste. 
ries of the Bona Dea. COssar himself was notorious for his 
impurity and libertinage, so that his soldiers scoffed about it 
in atriumphal procession. Pompey, a less immoral but much 
meaner man, repudiated his first wife, Antistia, to please the 
dictator Sulla, and his third, Mucia, on account of her prof- 
ligacy. What shall we say of Cicero, one of the best of the 
Romans, who dismissed Terentia without crime, after a long 
marriage, to unite himself with a rich young lady, Publilia, in 
the hope of paying his debts out of her property. This con- 
nexion, also, proved unfortunate, and was dissolved in about a 
year. Nor was his daughter Tullia less happy in her matri- 
monial affairs. Her first husband dying, she married a second, 
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from whom erelong she divorced herself, and then became the 
wife of a most profligate man, Dolabella, who divorced his 
wife Fabia, it is said, to marry her. Cato the younger was 
married twice, and the second wife was worthy of him, but 
the first, Atilia, he divorced for adultery, after she had borne 
him two children. To these specimens, drawn from the fami- 
lies of the leading men at Rome, a rich collection might be 
added. If we now go down a little to Augustus, who forced 
the husband of Livia to repudiate her for his benefit, and took 
her to wife three months before the birth of a child by her 
first husband, or to his minister Meecenas, who was as scan- 
dalous in his life as he was elegant in his taste, or to the prof- 
ligate life of Julia, the emperor’s daughter, and of so many 
other ladies of the house of the Cesars, we shall find that 
family life grew worse instead of better, as the republic fell. 
There were indeed efforts made to effect a reform. Augustus, 
profligate himself, endeavored to alter morals by legislation— 
first in the year 727 (B. ©. 27), then in 736 (B. C. 18), by sev- 
eral laws, among which the lew Julia de adulteriis et de pudi- 
citia may be mentioned, and finally in 762 (A. D. 9), by the 
lee Papia Poppea. Of these laws, so far as they related to 
divorce, our space prohibits us from saying much, although 
they form an epoch in the Roman legislation concerning the 
family relations. Divorce was now subjected to certain for- 
malities, being invalid if not declared before seven grown up 
Roman men and a freedman of the divorcing party. The 
man whose wife was caught in adultery or found guilty of it 
was obliged to put her away, on penalty of being held privy 
to the crime, and it was made incumbent on him to prosecute 
in such a case within sixty days, after which any other person 
might act as her accuser. A woman: convicted of this crime 
was punished with relegation and a loss of a certain portion 
of her dower and of her goods. A freedwoman marrying her 
patron could not take out a divorce without his consent. This 
legislation also settled more fully and minutely « principle 
already acted upon that in suits concerning dower after 
divorce the fault of the wife subjected her to a detention of a 
portion of the dower. This in the practice of Roman law 
seems to have been a most important matter, but its details do 
not belong here. 
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Augustus, and even that frightful wretch Tiberius, acted as 
legislators in the department of family morals. But morals 
grew worse and worse. He who is shocked by the develop- 
ments of family life in the oration for Cluentius, or by such a 
character as Aurelia Orestilla, who, being reluctant to marry 
Cataline on account of a grown up son, consummated the 
union when the son was made way with,—he who is shocked 
by these earlier acts of wickedness will be more shocked by 
what Suetonius and that tragic historian Tacitus have to tell of 
life under the emperors, It was then that Seneca, a man bet- 
ter skilled in writing than in acting morally, could say that no 
woman was now ashamed of divorce, since certain illustrious 
and noble ladies counted their years not by the number of 
consuls but of husbands. The moral disease had reached the 
vitals, and was incurable. As Rome rose to her greatness by 
severity of family life, so she fell into ruins by laxity just at 
that point. 

Rome is a most interesting study for us Americans, because 
her vices, greed for gold, prodigality, a coarse material civiliza- 
tion, corruption in the family, as manifested by connubial un- 
faithfulness and by divorce, are increasing among us. We 
have got rid of one of her curses, slavery, and that is a great 
ground of hope for the future. But whether we are to be a 
thoroughly Christian nation, or to decay and lose our present 
political forms, depends upon our ability to keep family life 
pure and simple.* 





* For divorce among the Romans, Wichter’s work on that subject (Stuttgart, 
1822), Rein’s Privatrecht (Leipzig, 1836), Bekker-Marquardt’s Roman Antiqui- 
ties, part V. (Leipzig, 1861), and Rosbach’s Roman Marriage, deserve, among 
many others, especial mention. 
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Artie VL—A ROMAN PHILOSOPHER. 


Tux “ Catholic World,” published at New York, is a monthly 
magazine of original and selected articles in the interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church. A friend has directed our attention 
to the latest number, and particularly to an essay entitled 
‘Philosophy of Conversion.” The essay referred to is worth 
reading for several reasons; and we cannot but think that by 
giving some account of it, we may render a service to our 
readers and to the truth. 

Conversion, as the word is used by this philosopher, is not 
what we, who take the Bible as the rule of our faith, are wont 
to call by that name. It is not the turning of a sinner from 
his sins to God, but the turning of a Protestant from his sup- 
posed right of private judgment to believe implicitly whatever 
the Roman Catholic Church believes. Beginning with a ref- 
erence to the notoriously numerous instances of transition from 
Anglicanism to Romanism, the writer affirms on the authority 
of “reliable statistics,” that “ within the last fifty years no less 
than forty-one clergymen of the American Episcopal Church 
alone have laid down the emoluments which they there en- 
joyed, and have espoused poverty and insignificance with the 
Catholic faith.” Then admitting that he has no data by which 
to determine “how far the ranks of other Protestant sects 
hvae been invaded by God’s converting grace,” he illustrates 
the proficiency which he has made in the grace of credulity, 
by professing his own belief that the number of clerical con- 


verts from each of those other sects “ will fall little short” of 


the number from the Episcopal “denomination.” Whereupon 
he indulges in triumphal rhetoric about the multitudes of lay- 
men, from all sects and denominations, and from none, who 
re constantly becoming good Roman Catholics. An editorial 
foot-note says: “Judging from the statistics of the past few 
years in the dioceses of New York, the number of converts in 
the United States must exceed 30,000.” 
These exultations deserve to be considered. Whatever may 
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be said about some sweeping assertions in which the writer be- 
fore us indulges his imagination, and exhibits the easiness with 
which he can believe without evidence, some facts in relation 
to the growth of Romanism in this country may be, reasonably 
enough, regarded with satisfaction and gratulation by intelli- 
gent Romanists. 1. The migration of foreigners into the Uni- 
ted States has been for a long time, and will probably continue 
to be, more largely Roman Catholic than Protestant. A cer- 
tain fatality, of misgovernment or something else, seems to 
afflict those countries of the old world in which the Roman 
hierarchy has a predominating influence with the people. 
Doubtless the philosopher whose essay is before us might ex- 
plain the fact to his own edification if not to our satisfaction. 
We propose no explanation of the fact; we only refer to it as 
showing what is, and what must be expected. There is no 
great movement of population from one Roman Catholic 
country to another—none, for example, from Spain into Span- 
ish America—none from Austria into Brazil. But Protestant 
Geneva is actually in danger of being romanized by immigra- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Irish forsaking their own country, 
so blessed with the gifts of nature—so impoverished by human 
arrangements and influences—swarm into over-populous 
England and Scotland, but not into Celtic and Catholic France, 
where the growth of population is hardly perceptible, and 
where the imperial government is ready to welcome any acces- 
sion to the number of its conscribable subjects. They pour in 
a steady volume into this country, but not into Mexico; and so 
they will continue to come till Ireland shall be (we will not 
say Protestant, but) free and prosperous, or till the United 
States shall begin to be like Mexico. 2. Under the influence 
of American ideas and institutions, the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States is becoming intelligent and pros- 
perous in proportion as it becomes a native population—that 
is, in proportion as the number of Roman Catholics born and 
educated here exceeds the number of those who, born and ed- 
ueated elsewhere, are Americans only by naturalization. 3. In 
proportion as the average of the Roman Catholic population, 
by intellectual and moral improvement, and by the prosperity 
consequent on industry and thrift, rises to a higher level in so- 
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ciety, accessions to that sect from the various Protestant 
bodies, and from the large class of the simply irreligious or 
“ Nothingarians,” are of course increasingly numerous. 4. The 
Tractarian movement, here and in England, tends Rome-ward 
with a constant force. No Episcopalian who falls into that 
movement with a hearty acceptance of its principles, and who 
has any instinct of logical inconsistency, can find the catho- 
licity of which he dreams till he finds it in the Roman Catholic 
communion. All these things considered, we can hardly won- 
der at the exultation in which our philosopher indulges himself 
by way of prelude to the philosophy of conversion. The body 
with which he has connected himself is really making a good 
many proselytes in this country. He calls those proselytes 
“converts.” Our Episcopalian friends, and some other Prot- 
estants, prefer to call them “perverts.” The “ perversion,” 
when an Anglo-Catholic, having embraced all the Tractarian 
superstitions, and having practiced all the follies of extreme 
ritualism, has at last gone over to the Roman obedience, is not 
much of a“ convérsion.” Whether we give it one name or the 
other, is of little consequence. 

Yet it is worth remembering that the process of conversion 
or perversion works both ways. While Protestants, or those 
who might be counted as such in a census of the population, 
are continually received into the Roman communion, Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, or persons of Roman Catholic 
parentage, are continually-becoming Protestants. It may be 
doubtful on which side the balance falls in the account current 
of conversions and perversions; or there may be, as some 
think, no doubt at all. The obvious growth of the Roman 
power in this country might be accounted for, even if it were 
much greater than it is, by the natural increase of the Roman 
Catholic population, together with the great and constant ad- 
ditions to it by immigration. Our opinion is—and this is not 
a Protestant opinion only—that if all the children and descend- 
ants of Roman Catholics in our country, since the beginning 
of the century, had remained till now in communion with the 
Pope, and if in all that time no converts or perverts had been 
added to them, that portion of the American people would be 
far more numerous than it is to-day. We will even hazard 
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the conjecture that if in any certain series of years sixty thou- 
sand persons have gone into the Roman Catholic Church from 
without, not fewer than one hundred thousand persons, in the 
same series of years, have gone out of that connection into Prot- 
estantism, or into simple infidelity and irreligion. 

As for our philosopher’s professed belief that the number of 
clerical converts to Rome from each of the leading Protestant 
“sects ” in this country, “ will fall little short ” of the number 
from the Episcopal “ denomination,” we have already intimated 
our incredulity. We ought to say more. Our acquaintance, 
direct and indirect, with the ministry of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States, and with the Presbyterian 
clergy, Old School and New School, is not very limited. We 
have long been on terms of friendly intercourse with Baptist 
and Methodist ministers, and have watched with some care the 
various directions in which the progress of thought and inquiry 
among them seems to be tending. From a date as early as the 
publication of the Oxford Tracts, we have been observing the 
natural history (if we have not explored the philosophy) of 
clerical conversion or perversion to Romanism. But in all our 
memory we find no instance of that phenomenon occurring in 
any one of those four great Protestant bodies. We have 
known instances of young ministers, or candidates for the 
ministry, or theological students, going over into the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and then, after a sufficient course of Trac- 
tarianism, passing on to Rome. But all such instances are 
among the “forty-one clergymen of the American Episco- 
pal Church” whom our philosopher counts up as converts, 
himself being evidently one of them; and certainly he cannot 
expect to strengthen his argument, or to illustrate his philosophy 
of conversion, by counting them twice. Dr. O. A. Brownson 
cannot be named as an exception. That remarkable man 
never had any clerical standing or title among Protestants, ex- 
cept as a Universalist preacher. He, after working his way 
through Universalism into a more avowed and consistent 
scheme of unbelief, and finding in his philosophy no satisfac- 
tion for his restless soul, bowed at last to the pretended infalli- 
bility of the Church of Rome, hoping, it would seem, to gain 
in that way the rest of an assured belief. 
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What then is the philosophy of conversion to Romanism, as 
expounded by tlie writer before us? He professes to write not 
only from observation and study, but also from his own expe- 
rience of such a change; and we do not question his honesty 
when he speaks of it as a “work of grace which in the con- 
vert’s memory has overshadowed and embraces all other gifts 
of God.” Following a natural order of thought, he defines the 
change “to which,” he says, “ we [Roman Catholics] give the 
technical name ‘ conversion,’” by the double method of show- 
ing first what it is not, and then what it is. He gives three 
negative definitions of conversion. It is not “ the adoption of 
the articles of the Roman Catholic faith into the individual’s 
creed.” It is not “the adoption of our [Roman Catholic] ex- 
treme ritualism in worship.” It is not “ union with the visible 
body of the [Roman] Catholic Church.” Having illustrated 
these several positions, he proceeds to the affirmative part of 
his definition : 
“The change we call ‘ conversion, thus residing neither in the transfer of ec- 
clesiastical relations to the church, nor in the growth of ritualism into the exter- 
nal conduct, nor yet even in the adoption of Catholic doctrine as the individual's 
creed, must have its sphere of action in regions deeper and more fundamental 
than we have yet explored. The chureh of God looks with the eyes of God upon 
the soulaof men. ‘ Give me thine heart,’ is her, is His demand, confident that if 
this be given all else isalso gained. The change she seeks in those whom God 
would make her children is a change, not of opinion, not of tastes, not of beha- 
vior, but of heart and will; a change which reaches to the citadel of life, and 
thoroughly and permaseutly converts the man. With nothing less than this can 
she be satisfied. On nothing less then this can she securely build.”—Catholic 
World, Jan, 1867, page 464. 

Passing over at present the description of Protestantism and 
of the opposite Catholicity, by which the writer attempts to 
illustrate his definition of conversion, we find more of the same 
sort. Having shown that heresy means “ choice,” he says : 

“To the church heresy is evermore a hame of exeeration and of horror. The 
heart and will of her disciples have but one exercise, and that is submission. 
Unconditionally, unquestioningly, unprotestingly, they bow before her voice, and 
echo its decrees. * * * The soul has but one inquiry for every dogma, for 
every precept: ‘ Teacher of God, what hast thou spoken?’ The teacher answers, 


and the soul obeys.” Page 469. 

« Whether from the external Saharas of Christian scepticism, or whether from 
beneath the shadow of the truth itself, the path he follows leads to one goal, the 
goal of unconditional submission. Conversiou may come to him through the suc- 
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cessive adoption of Catholic dogmas, through fondness for external rites and 
forms, through personal friendship and familiarity, through any of those myriad 
ways by which God bends the steps of his elect towards Heaven; but when it 
comes, it is the same change for each, for every one—the abnegation of all choice 
and self-affirmation, and the complete subjection of the heart and will to the obe- 
dience of faith Then, and then only, is the work ended and the conversion made 
complete. What the church teaches is from that hour the faith of that Christian 
heart. What the church commands is the law of that Christian will. Doubt and 
hesitation and self-following are of the days gone by, and his devotion to the 
church, as God’s teacher, is only rivaled by his love for her as the home of God’s 
elect. The waters of the deluge roar and dash around his mighty ark of safety, 
and men and women, as they clamber up the rugged mountains of their own de- 
vices, laugh at him for his ignorance and folly ; but he abides in peace when the 
dark waves have overtopped and engulphed them, and will live to offer sacrifice 
on Ararat when the days of divine searching have passed by.”—Jbid. 


Such then, in the theory of our philosopher, is the only true 
conversion. There may be an outward and seeming conver- 
sion, accepting all the propositions of the Roman creed in its 
latest and most enlarged edition, eagerly adopting all the 
Roman ritual in worship, and formally passing over into the 
outward and visible communion of the faithful; but a true 
conversion is something deeper than all this, “a change of 
heart and will ”—and therefore invisible save to him who 
“searcheth the hearts.” Absolute submission to ecclesiastical 
authority, that is to the authority of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy—absolute faith in what that hierarchy teaches—absolute 
obedience to what that hierarchy commands—the abnegation 
of reason, of the faculty which discerns right and wrong, and 
even of choice and personal responsibility to God, in the awful 
presence of that hierarchy—is the only true conversion.* We 


* For the sake of greater clearness, we substitute “ hierarchy” for “ church” 
in this statement of the author’s doctrine of conversion, because, so far as “ sub- 
mission” is concerned, the Roman Catholic organization is nothing less than a 
hierarchy. Or if there be an attempt to distinguish in theory between the 
church and its mediating and ruling préesthood, that distinction is of no account 
in relation to the required abnegation of personal freedom and the getting rid of 
a direct responsibility to God. The authority of the church—whether it be rep- 
resented by a General Council, or by Christ’s Vicar, or by a bishop, or by a con- 
fessor and spiritual director—is the authority of the hierarchy, and nothing else. 
To the individual Romanist asking what God has revealed to him, or what God 
will have him do, there is no possible answer but from the hierarchy, and no pos- 
sibility of inquiring whether that answer is right without incurring the guilt of 
that which “ to the church is evermore a name of execration and horror.” 
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have no donbt that the author brings forth thie doctrine of 
conversion out of bis own experience. There may have been 
atime in his religious history when his conscience was bur- 
dened with the feeling of his direct and individual responsi- 
bility to God, and when, under the necessity of obeying the 
truth in order to know the truth, and of knowing in order to 
obey, he labored and was heavy-laden. Doubtless he has found 
a relief—a sort of relief very precious in his esteem—by sur- 
rendering himself to the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Doubtless he has found, in that way, a measure of 
tranquillity—rest from the dread responsibility involved in the 
freedom wherewith the author of his being had invested him— 
rest from the duty of proving all things, and holding fast that 
which is good. What effects that conversion of his has wrought 
upon his intellectual and moral being, may perhaps appear as 
we proceed in our study of his philosophy. 

To illustrate and confirin his idea of conversion from Prot- 
estantism to Romanism, he undertakes to tell what Protestant- 
ism is in its principles, and in their logical and actual results. 
He says : 

“ Protestantism, so far as it is a religious system, is based upon two principles, 
from which have been developed all its influence and power, and to which may 
be traced the numerous and immeasurable evils whereof for many ages it has 
been a fruitful source. The first of these is: That the church, founded by our 
Lord, is an invisible church, to which every man who believes he is saved by 
Christ is by that sole belief united, whatever else his creed and religious obser- 
vance may be. The second is: That every man by his own reason working on 
the text of Scripture, is able toand must determine for himself what his religious 
faith and moral code shall be.”—Page 464. 

It may be presumed that this writer, before his experience of 
the conversion which he describes, had only, at the best, a very 
imperfect and muddled notion of the “religious system” in 
which he had been more or less intelligently trained. But we 
are sure that nothing less than such a conversion—such an ab- 
negation of his intellectual and moral powers—such a sur- 
render of himself to the absolute control of the ecclesiastical 
authority which radiates from Rome—could have made him 
capable of writing the statement which we have just tran- 
scribed. If the statement is made up of blunders merely, with 
no infusion of willingness to misrepresent, we do not see how 
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he could have made such blunders, had he not long ago, in that 
“change of heart and will” which he describes, stifled his 
faculty of thinking for himself, and of discerning between 
truth and falsehood. If, on the other hand, it seems impossible 
that an educated man who was once a Protestant can have 
made so false a statement through mere ignorance of notorious 
facts, the misrepresentation illustrates the effect which his con- 
version, as described by himself, has had, not mérely on the in- 
tellectual faculty which discerns the truth, but on the moral 
habit of truthfulness. 

We are using strong language concerning this writer’s state- 
ment of what he expects his readers to believe are the two fun- 
damental principles of Protestantism. Strong language is 
what the case requires, and inasmuch as these pages are likely 
to fall under his eye, we will justify the strength of our lan- 
guage by showing to him and his associates how widely his 
statement differs from notorious truth. 

I, The first of the two fundamental principles which he im- 
putes to Protestantism as a religious system, consists of two 
points: 1, “ That the church founded by our Lord is an invis- 
ible church ;” and 2, That to that invisible church “every 
man who believes he is saved by Christ is by that sole belief 
united, whatever else his creed and religious observances may 
be.” Is it true that Protestantism adopts these two proposi- 
tions, or either of them, as a fundamental principle ? 

1. Does Protestantism deny, or ignore, the visibility of the 
church founded by onr Lord? Protestants in common with 
Romanists accept that ancient formula of a Christian profes- 
sion, the Apostles’ Creed. They are accustomed to say, as 
truly and conscientiously as the Pope himself, “ I believe in the 
holy, universal church, the communion of saints.” True, they 
do not attach to the word church in this article of the Creed 
precisely the same meaning which Romanists attach to it. 
They do not include in it the notion of that particular hier- 
archy and that particular body of traditions which in the Ro- 
man theory must needs be included in a right conception of 
“the church founded by our Lord.” But do they therefore 
deny that the church of Christ has a visible existence on the 
earth? Did our philosopher, who expresses himself so 
fluently and knowingly about Protestantism, ever hear of Cal- 
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vin? Did he ever look into Calvin’s Institutes? Can he tell 
what the subject is of the Fourth Book? The first thirteen 
chapters of that book treat of the Church, of its government, 
of its power, and of its discipline. At the very beginning, two 
chapters are taken up with discussing the necessity of being in 
communion with the church, and the criteria by which the 
true church of Christ may be identified and distinguished. 

A few passages from the first chapter will sufficiently enable 
intelligent readers to recollect how Calvin was wont to ex- 
press himself concerning the church of Christ as a visible 
institution : 


“T shall begin with the Church in whose bosom it is God’s will that all his 
children should be collected, not only to be nourished by her assistance and min- 
istry during their infaney and childhood, but also to be governed by her mater- 
nal care till they obtain a mature age, and at length reach the end of their faith.” 
Sec.1, * * * “That article of the Creed, in which we profess to believe rz 
Cuurcn, refers not only to the visible church of which we are now speaking, but 
likewise to all the elect of God, including the dead as well as the living. The 
word believe is used because it is often impossible to discover any difference be- 
tween the children of God and the ungodly.” Sec.2. * * * “This article 
of the Creed, however, relates in some measure to the external church, that 
every one of us may maintain a brotherly agreement with all the children of 
God, may pay due deference to the authority of the church, and, in a word, may 
conduct himself as one of the flock. Therefore we add the communion of saints.” 
Sec.3. * * * “But as our present design is to treat of the visib/e church, 
we may learn even from the title of mother how useful and even necessary it is 
for us tu know her; since there is no other way of entrance into life unless we 
are conceived by her, born of her, nourished at her breast, and continually pre- 
served under her care and government till we are divested of this mortal flesh, and 
become like the angels. For our infirmity will not admit of our dismission from 
her school; we must continue under her instruction and discipline to the end of 
our lives. It is also to be remarked that out of her bosom there can be no hope 
of remission of sins or any salvation.” * * * “In these words, [Ps. evi. 
4, 5], the paternal favor of God, and the peculiar testimony of the spiritu.l life 
are restricted to the flock, to teach us that it is always fatally dangerous to be 
separated from the church.” Sec, 4, “ The universal church is the whole multi- 
tude collected from all nations, who, though dispersed in countries widely distant 
from each other, nevertheless consent to the same truth of divine doctrine, and 
are united by the bond of the same religion. In this universal church are com- 
prehended particular churches, distributed according to human necessity in vari- 
ous towns and villages; and each of these respectively is justly distinguished by 
the name and authority of a church,” Sec, 9. 


The doctrine of Calvin on this subject is the doctrine of the 
Church of England as propounded in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Calvin says, B. 1V., Ch. i., Sec. 9: “ Wherever we find the 
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word of God purely preached and heard, and the sacraments 
administered according to the institution of Christ, there, it is 
not to be doubted, is a church of God.” The Ninteenth Arti- 
cle says, in words quoted almost literally from Calvin: “The 
visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
be duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” Does | 
not Anglican( Protestantism)maintain that the church which z 
Christ has founded in this world is a visible church ? — 

Is it possible that our philosopher, who makes a show of un- 
derstanding all about Protestantism, never knew the West- 
minster Confession? That well-known standard of Presby- 
terian orthodoxy, in Scotland and in America, has a chapter 
“of the Church,” (Ch. XXV.), summing up the doctrine of 
Calvin clearly and forcibly : 

“The catholic or universal church, which is invisible, consists of the whole 
number of the elect, that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one under 
Christ the head thereof; and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him that 


filleth all in all. 

“The visible church, which is also catholic or universal under the gospel, (not 
confined to one nation as before under the law), consists of all those throughout 
the world, that profess the true religion, together with their children, and is the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which 
there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. 

“Unto this catholic visible church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints, in this life, to the 
end of the world, and doth by His own presence and spirit, according to his 
promise, make them effectual thereunto.” 

Presbyterianism is commonly reputed to be (whether for 
good or for evil) more Protestant than Anglicanism Does not 
Presbyterian Protestantism hold and teach that the church 
founded by our Lord is a visible church? 

Congregationalism is a still more advanced form of the 
Protestant reformation. Our readers need not be told that 
Congregationalists recognize the visibility of the church which 
Christ has founded among men. But let Congregationalism 
speak for itself in its own authentic documents. What says 
the Cambridge Platform ? 

“The catholic church is the whole company of those that are elected, redeem- 


ed, and in time effectually called from the state of sin and death, unto a state of 
grace and salvation in Jesus Christ, 
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“This church is either triumphant, or militant: Triumphant, the number of 
them who are glorified in heaven; militant, the number of them who are conflict- 
ing with their enemies upon earth. 

“This militant church is to be considered as invisible and visible: Invisible 
in respect of their relation wherein they stand to Christ, asa body unto the head, 
being united unto him by the Spirit of God and faith in their hearts: Visible in 
respect of the profession of their faith, in their persons, and in particular 
churches. And so there may be acknowledged a universal visible church,” 
—Camb, Platform Ch. ii, Sec. 1-3. 


We might have gone farther back, beginning with Luther 
and the Augsburg confession. We might trace the series of 
testimonies onward to the Congregational Council at Boston in 
1865. But the citations we have made are enough, and more 
than enough to show our philosopher and his associates how 
grossly and inexcusably his statement misrepresents Protes- 
tantism in its tundamental principles. “That the church 
founded by our Lord is an invisible church,” is not more a 
doctrine of Luther and Calvin, of Episcopalians or Presbyte- 
rians, of Wesleyans or Congregationalists, than it is a doctrine 
of the very writer whose “ philosophy of conversion” we are 
now examining. 

Let it not be said that the statement in question is justified 
by the distinction which Calvin and other Protestants make 
between the church as visible and the church as invisible. 
Should such a subterfuge be resorted to, it will be answer 
enough to call for an authentic instance in which Protestant- 
ism has affirmed that “the church founded by our Lord is an 
invisible church.” The church, considered as actually re- 
deemed and saved by Christ, according to the eternal counsel 
of the Father, is invisible, for, inasmuch as it includes all the 
regenerated children of God, and excludes all who though they 
profess to believe “draw back unto perdition,” it is an object 
of faith, and is counted among the things eternal which are 
“not seen.” The church considered as including all those 
and only those whom God did “ foreknow” from before the 
foundation of the world, whom “he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son,” whom in the progress 
of ages “‘ he also calls” effectually by his grace, whom “ he also 
justifies,” and whom “ he also glorifies ” forever,—is invisible 
to eyes that look only on the outward appearance. But “the 
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church founded by our Lord,”—that is, the church considered 
as an institution in this world of time,—is visible: just as a 
man born into the world, and living in it, is visible, though 
the man himself, the mind, the will, the living soul, “ the hid- 
den man of the heart,” the responsible agent who must give 
account to God for all the deeds done in the body, is literally 
invisible. The distinction is that which the apostle Paul 
makes when he says, * They are not all Israel which are of Is- 
rael.” It is the same distinction which our philosopher himself 
makes when he undertakes to demonstrate that “ union with 
the visible body of the Catholic Church is not conversion.” 

2. Does Protestantism teach or hold that to the invisible 
church “every man who believes he is saved by Christ is by 
that sole belief united, whatever else his creed and religious 
observance may be?” Protestantism does indeed hold that, 
as sinners, we are justified by faith alone, for the sake and by 
the efficacy of what Christ has done in our behalf, and not by 
any works of external or formal righteousness without faith. 
{t does hold that the invisible church consists only of believing 
and justified souls. But to say that in the Protestant system 
every man who believes himself justified is therefore justified 
—or “every man who believes he is saved by Christ is by that 
sole belief’ united” to the invisible church of the redeemed, 
“whatever else his creed and religious observance may be” — 
falls below the level of respectable caricature. It is the very 
fatuity of misrepresentation—a fatuity which may be regarded 
as illustrating “the philosophy of conversion ” to Rome. 

“ Faith ” (we quote the authentic language of Protestantism) 
“receiving and resting upon Christ and his righteousness, is 
the alone instrument of justification ; yet 2¢ 7s not alone in the 
person justified, but is ever accompanied with all other sawing 
graces, and is no dead faith, but worketh by love.” Faith, 
“receiving and resting upon Christ,” as prophet, priest, and 
king, is a very different thing from the belief of the man who 
merely “ believes he is saved by Christ;” and the proposition 
that, while faith is the alone instrument of justification, “ it is 
not alone in the person justified, but it is ever accompanied 
with all other saving graces”—the proposition that the faith 
which justifies, “ is no dead faith, but worketh by love”—is a 
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very different thing from the proposition that the belief of the 
man “‘ who believes he is saved by Christ,” is sufficient for his 
membership in the church invisible, “ whatever else his creed 
and religions observance may be.” Did our philosopher, in 
that great change of heart and will which passed upon him 
when he surrendered his intellectual and moral being to the 
Church of Rome, become incapable of discerning a difference 
so palpable ? 

II. The second of the two fundamental principles which he 
imputes to Protestantism is more plausibly stated; but the 
imputation is equally untrue. Protestantisin holds that the 
only authoritative rule of faith and Christian life is the word 
of God, contained in the Holy Scriptures. It holds that the 
inspired sense of Scripture, or what God teaches by means of 
that recorded revelation, is to be ascertained by legitimate 
methods of interpretation and exposition. It holds that the 
Scripture “ given by inspiration of God, is profitable ”—not to 
the Pope only, nor to bishops, nor to clergymen of any rank, 
but to all believing souls—“ for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.” It holds that the 
precept, “Search the Scriptures,” is for all who have access to 
those holy books, and that every man who has the privilege is 
responsible for the use he makes of it. It holds that while 
these Scriptures are marvelously adapted to readers of all ages, 
of all conditions, and of all degrees of intelligence, they yield 
their richest fruit of wisdom only to the humble and earnest 
reader seeking to become acquainted with God, and to do God’s 
will. It holds that the Bible is to be studied with all the light 
which learning and science can throw upon its pages, and that 
every reader is to use whatever helps of commentary and ex- 
position are within his reach, but most of all that help which 
is within the reach of every believing soul, the Holy Spirit 
freely given of the Father to those who ask. It holds that 
while there is room for the amplest learning and the pro- 
foundest wisdom to be employed in the illustration of the 
Scriptures, every man who reads these holy books, humbly and 
devoutly, for the purpose of learning what he must do to be 
saved, will find that they are “able to make him wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” It holds 
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that in all cases of controversy about Christian doctrine, the 
ultimate appeal is not to oral tradition, nor to the opinions of 
doctors, nor to the sayings of the fathers, but to the Scriptures; 
and that therefore the proper function of pastors and teachers, 
or of the clergy by whatever names they may be called, is not to 
keep Christian people trom thinking, or from searching the Scrip- 
tures, but to help and guide their search, and to help and 
stimulate their thinking, so that they may see for themselves 
what the Scriptures teach. In regard tothe authority and use 
of the Bible, Protestantism and Romanism are irreconcilably 
opposite to each other. But Protestants do not accept the 
principle which the writer before us represents as one of the 
two principles on whicn their religious system is based. 

His statement of that well known principle on which the 
Reformation rests;namely, the principle that the Bible is for all 
Christian people, and that every Christian man has a right to 
read it for himself and in reading must use his own intelligent 
faculties, is in these words:—* That every man, by his own 
reason working on the texi of Scripture, is able to, and must 
determine for himself what his religious faith and code shall 
be.” What he means by this becomes evident on the next 
page, where he says of Luther and “ his successors in all coun- 
tries and all ages,” “‘ They have denied that God has furnished 
to mankind other interpreters of his revelation than the wn- 
aided intellect of man,” and where he preceeds to say, “ It 
cannot be disputed that every man to whom the name of Pro- 
testant belongs, depends entirely for his knowledge of the truth 
which God commands him to believe, and of the laws which 
God commands him to obey, upon what he can learn, wnled by 
note or comment, trom that collective translation,” &. In 
contradiction of all this we do not hesitate to say that nothing 
is more characteristic of Protestant writers and teachers, than 
their earnestness in maintaining that if a man would safely “ de- 
termine for himself what his religious faith and moral code shall 
be,” he needs something more than his own reason” or his 
“unaided intellect” “working on the text of Scripture,” 
and learning, “ unled by note or comment, from that collective 
translation” which happens to be within his reach. For ex- 
ample we turn to Baxter’s “ Directions for profitable reading 
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the Holy Scripture” in his Christian Directory, Part II., Ch. 
XX. [Baxter’s Practical Works, IV., 263-266]. His direc- 
tions are like those which any faithful pastor and preacher 
gives when attempting to show how the Bible should be used, 
Two or three specimens taken from this chapter of “ diree- 
tions ” will sufficiently explain the value of our philosopher’s 
statement on the point in question. 


“Direct. VI. Bring not (to the reading of the Bible] a carnal mind which 
savoreth only fleshly things, and is enslaved to those sins which the Scripture 
doth condemn. ‘For the carnal mind is enmity against God, and neither is nor 


ean be subject to his law;’ . . . and enmity is an ill expositor, It will be quar- 
reling with all and making faulte in the word which findeth so many faults in 
you,” &c. 


“Diaeor. VIII. Presume not on the strength of your own understanding, but 
humbly pray to God for light, and before and after you read the Scripture, pray 
earnestly that the Spirit which did indite it, may expound it to you and keep 
you from unbelief and error, and lead you into the truth-” 

“Drasct. IX. Read some of the best annotations or expositors; who being 
better acquainted with the phrase of the Scripture than yourselves, may help to 
clear your understanding.” . . . “ Make use of your guides, if you would not 
err.” 

“Dirgor, X, When you are stalled by any difficulty which overtaketh you, 
note it down, and propound it to your pastor, and crave his help, or (if the min- 
ister of the place be ignorant or unable) go to some one that God hath furnished 
for such work. And if after all, some things remain still dark and difficult, 
remember your imperfection, and wait on God for further light, and thankfully 
make use of all the rest of Scripture which is plain. And do not think as the 
papists, that men must forbear reading it for fear of erring, any more than that 
men must forbear eatin® for fear of poison, or than subjects must be kept igno- 
rant of the laws of the king for fear of misunderstanding or abusing them.” 


Such is the ignorance (or shall we say, audacity?) with 
which our philosopher imputes to Protestantism as the two 
principles “on which it is based,” and “ from which have been 
developed all its influence and power,” a statement impossible 
to be accepted by any man who acknowledges the Bible as 
authority and the sole authority in religion. The deductions 
which he makes from those two principles, and which he 
represents as the practical inferences drawn by Protestants 
themselves from their own theory, are equally wide of notori- 
ous truth. 


“The inevitable consequence of the first principle is,—that the doctrine and 
moral law of one man, so long as they embrace the Saviourship of Christ in any 
sense whatever, are matters in which his brother Christian can have no concern. 
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The inevitable consequence of the second is,—that the self-eliminated creed and 
rule of observance of each Christian are as correct and reliable as those of any 
or even of all others, and will be the only standard of his judgment at the bar 
of God.” 

Where are the Protestants, and who are they, who accept 
these “ inevitable consequences,” or whose ecclesiastical system 
is modified even in the least, by any such inevitableness? Not 
to inquire about the Lutheran and Reformed Churches on the 
European continent, we ask, does the Church of England with 
all its latitudinarianism, hold “ that the doctrine and moral law 
of one man, so long as they embrace the Saviourship of Christ 
in any sense whatever, are matters in which his brother 
Christian can have no concern? Does American Episcopa- 
lianism hold it? Does Presbyterianism, either in Scotland or 
here, With its almost ceaseless wrangling about orthodoxy, hold 
any such consequence? Do the Methodists hold it? Do the 
Cungregationalists? Do any of these Protestant bodies hold 
“that the self-eliminated creed and rule of observance of each 
Christian are as correct and reliable as those of any other, 
or even of all others?’ We do not ask whether anybody can 
tell what sort of a thing a “self-eliminated creed” is, but we 
have a right to ask what man there is who holds that the Bi- 
ble is the rule of a Christian’s faith and the only authoritative 
rule, and at the same time holds that “ the self-eliminated creed 
and rule of observance of each Christian” “will be the only 
standard of his judgment at the bar of God?’ Surely some 
marvelous incapableness of truth—some lamentable deficiency, 
either moral or intellectual,—cannot but underlie such state- 
ments as these. The philosophy of conversion to Romanism 
might be illustrated by the experience of this convert, if we 
could know whether the incapableness is to be regarded as the 
cause of his conversion or as its consequence. 

He proceeds to inform such readers as are credulous enough 
to believe him, that “this first principle and its logical deduc- 
tions have resulted in simple individualism ;” and, among 
other things, he says: 


“ It has destroyed, in the collective sect, all sense of responsibility for the faith 
and conduct of its members; and in the members, all sense of responsibility for 
their personal belief and morals to the sect at large. It has overturned every 
tribunal established for the preservation of Christian discipline, and has abroga- 
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ted ‘church authority’ as wholly incompatable with purity of conscience and 
religious freedom. It has reduced the conditions of admission to ecclesiastical 
fellowship to the ‘ minimum of Christianity,’ and has abolished ‘ terms of commun- 
ion’ and ‘professions of faith’ as utterly subversive of denominational integ- 
rity. In this way it has made each man not only de jure, but de facto a spiritual 
autocrat, and has created him into an isolated independent religious body, depriv- 
ing the sect of all real organic life, and degrading it from a church, with head and 
members, to a mere aggregation of discordant particles.” 


Here is a description of Protestantism in the present stage 
of its development. Is the description true? Is it even an 
exaggeration of the truth? Does it rise even to the dignity of 
caricature? We frankly recognize the fact that Protestants 
instead of being, as Roman Catholics are, one great and pow- 
erful sect under a centralized ecclesiastical despotism, are divi- 
ded into many sects, variously distinguished from each other; 
and that in every free country the number of organized sects 
is, on the whole, increasing. But this fact, however undeniable, 
can hardly be considered as bearing any resemblance to what 
the writer before us says is the present condition of Protestant- 
ism. According to this writer, there are no Protestant sects, 
but only “isolated, independent religious bodies,” each con- 
sisting of a single individual who has become “a spiritual 
autocrat.” If hisstatement is true, there is no such thing left 
as a “ collective sect ” with any “sense of responsibility for the 
faith and conduct of its members,” and no member of a sect 
with any “sense of responsibility for his personal belief and 
morals to the sect at large.” It his representation is trust- 
worthy, “ terms of communion ” and “ professions of faith ” in 
the various Protestant churches are “abolished.” Of course, 
then, the Westminster standards have become quite obsolete 
in all the Presbyterian sects, Old-school and New-school, Asso- 
ciate-Reformed and United; the everlasting debates about the 
orthodox interpretation of the standards are ended, and the 
great machinery of* judicatories for the trial of all errors in 
doctrine and all scandals in practice has nothing todo. Of 
course, too, the Articles and the Prayer-Book are no longer 
the platform of the Episcopal Church; any clergyman may 
renounce and denounce the Articles, or may introduce extem- 
poraneous prayers of his own in the place of the prescribed 
forms of prayer, without being called to account. Of course, 
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too, in the Congregational and other self-governed churches, 
a member or a minister may be a Unitarian or a Universalist, 
may worship the sacramental wafer, may believe in the divine 
inspiration of Brigham Young and the Mormon Bible, may 
commit bigamy or forgery, may be a profane swearer or a 
drunkard, may frequent horse-races and gambling-houses, and 
not be in danger of any ecclesiastical censure. If our author 
does not mean just this, what does he mean ? 

We observe that by way of giving some show of significance 
or authority to the statement above quoted, this philosophic 
gentleman appends to the sentence which declares that “ terms 
of communion and professions of faith” are “ abolished” among 
Protestants, a foot-note referring to the “New Englander 
for July, 1866, pages 477 to 487, et seg.” No reader of ours 
needs to be told that neither on the pages referred to, nor on 
any other page of our twenty-five volumes, is there a syllable 
which an honest man can understand as implying that profes- 
sions of faith and terms of communion are, or, in our opinion, 
ought to be abolished in Protestant churches. Evidently the 
reference was made for effect upon readers who are in no dan- 
ger of being tempted thereby to look into the New Englander. 

Having shown, in his way, that the first of the two princi- 
ples fundamental to Protestantism results, logically, and his- 
torically, in the disintegration of all sects, in the subversion of 
every tribunal established for the preservation of Christian dis- 
cipline, in the abolition of terms of communion, and in ereet- 
ing every individual man “ into an isolated, independent, re- 
ligious body,” our author proceeds to argue that “ the indi- 
vidual, being thus debarred of all external aid, is thrown upon 
his own resources for religious guidance.” ‘“ Hence,” he says, 
“arises the necessity for that second principle, on which, as 
well as on the first, the foundations of Protestant Christianity 
were laid,” the principle ‘‘that every man, by his own reason 
working on the text of Scripture, is able to, and must determine 
for himself what his religious faith and moral code must be.” 
This second principle, he affirms, “ recognizes the intrinsic in- 
dividualism that the first produces, and perfects it by remov- 
ing from man every hope but one. That one hope is the 
Bible.” We suggest that there is a fairer way of putting the 
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case. Romanism removes from man every hope but one of 
knowing anything about the way to be saved from sin and 
spiritual death, or about the revelation which God has made by 
sending his Son into the world, that the world, through him, 
might be saved. That one hope is not the Bible, but the hie- 
rarchy culminating in the Pope. Protestantism puts the Bible 
in the place of that hierarchy as an authoritative guide to the 
knowledge of Christ and ot the revelation which Christ has 
brought to men. It brings all Roman dogmas and tradi- 
tions, all hierarchical assumptions, all papal pretensions to 
the test, by comparing them with the record in the Bible. It 
“searches the Scriptures daily whether those things are so ;” 
and it finds that if the New Testament gives a true account of 
what the Apostles taught, and of what Christ himself taught, 
then Romanism, with its invocation of uncounted intercessors; 
instead of the one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus—with its worship of a woman as the mother of 
God, instead of worship offered to God alone—with its justifi- 
cation by penances and priestly performances instead of justifi- 
cation by faith—with its sacrifice of the mass instead of the 
Lord’s Supper—with its bondage to priestly despotism instead 
of the glorious liberty of the children of God—is not the origi- 
nal and true Christianity. But see what this philosopher says 
about the Bible and the way in which it is used by Protestant 
Christians : 
“That one hope is the Bible; a dead and speechless book; a body whose 
spirit hides itself in the interminable labyrinth of langueges long since unspoken ; 
a star which gathers its reflected rays through paraphrases and translations as 
chromatic as the intellects that framed them or the pens that wrote them down.” 

* © * “The first work of Luther, after his apostasy, was the publication of 
such parts of the New Testament as he considered best suited to his purposes; 
and the great aim of his successors, in all countries and in all ages, has been to flood 
the world with copies of the Scriptures, in such guise and such proportions as should 
soonest and most surely undermine the principles of church authority, and estab- 
lish their version of the Bible as the sole acknowledged teacher of the truth of 
God.” * * * “Tt will not, therefore, nay, it cannot be disputed that every man 
to whom the name of Protestant belongs, depends entirely for his knowledge of 
the truth which God commands him to believe, and of the laws which God com- 


mands him to obey, upon what he can learn, unled by note or comment, from that 
collective translation of ancient books to which he gives the name ‘’O B:A)os’ or 


* The Bible?” 
* * * “While no evidence, by them [Protestants] admissible, can determine 
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beyond ecavil the completeness of the canon; while divine inspiration remains a 
fact beyond the power of human testimony to establish; while that confusion of 
tongues which the centuries of barbarian incursion wrought has rendered more or 
less questionable all translations from ancient Greek or Hebrew to a modern 
dialect; while human pride and prejudice have lost none of their hold upon the 
heart of man; it is not in our nature to believe that God has left us to such 
a guidance as this principle asseris, and still holds us responsible for the truth of 
our opinions and the purity of our conduct at the peril of our eternal damnation.” 
pp. 465, 466, 


We have quoted these passages because they reveal the 
author’s mind. We cannot but recognize them as illustrating 
the intellectual and moral philosopy of his conversion to Ro- 
manism. Two things in these passages are especial signifi- 
cant. 

First, the author intimates his own opinion of the Bible—an 
opinion which may be regarded as at once a cause and a con- 
sequence of his conversion. He calls the Bible “a dead and 
speechless book; a body whose spirit hides itself in the inter- 
minable labyrinth of languages long since unspoken; a star 
which “instead of shining with any intrinsic light ” gathers its 
reflected rays through paraphrases and translations as chro- 
matic as the intellects that framed them, or the pens that wrote 
them down.” Considered as a book, it is dead and speechless. 
Considered as a body, its spirit is not in it, but is concealed far 
away in the interminable labyrinth of the long unspoken Greek 
and Hebrew. Considered as a star, it bears very little resem- 
blance to that “ prophetic word ” of the Old Testament which «: 
Simon Peter, writing to the Christian laity of his day, com- - 
mended for its illuminating power. That same Peter, accord- 
ing to the traditions of Romanism, was the first and holiest of 
the Popes. If infallibility is to be found anywhere in the long 
series, surely Romanists themselves must acknowledge the 
authority of Peter as infallible. For the present then, let the 
second epistle of Peter be considered not as “Scripture” or 
portion of the Bible, but only as a papal bull, the oldest in exist- 
ence save one. In that bull, pronounced authentic by the 
Council of Trent, the first Pope, and the greatest, said of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, to men who read them not in the 
original Hebrew, but in a translation, “ We have the prophetic 
word (riv rpopyrixi Adyov, called in the next verse «popnrsia 
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ypais), whereunto ye do well that ye take heed as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the 
day-star arise in your hearts.” Ifsuch was the light which 
the ancient Scriptures gave, how much better must the light 
be which shines from the completed Bible, including two an- 
thentic bulls from the earliest of the Popes! If Christian lay- 
men in the days of Pope Peter I., were commended for giving 
heed to the prophetic word of the Old Testament, surely there 
is no good reason why Christian laymen, in these last days of 
Pope Pius LX., should be blamed for searching the same Scrip- 
tures enlarged by comments and expositions from the pens of 
Peter and his fellow apostles, and from the lips of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself. But this philosophic convert to Roman- 
ism holds a very different opinion. In his theory our giving 
heed to the Bible as to a light shining in a dark place, till a re- 
sponsive and kindred illumination be kindled in our hearts, 
is hardly safe. His estimate of the Bible is that it only gleams 
with borrowed light, reflected through paraphrases and trans- 
lations framed by chromatic intellects, and written down with 


chromatic pens. We submit that there is something of the 
chromatic in his pen and in his intellect. 

Yet, after all, he concedes in another place that the Bible is 
not altogether worthless. He says, 


“ As a historical work, the Bible is a sufficient witness of the visible and audi- 
ble facts which it records; and the miracles of Christ therein related establish 
his personal divine commission and the entire reliability of the declarations which 
he made, As historical works also, the writings of his immediate disciples, are a 
sufficient witness of their understanding of his teachings, and of the actions which 
in pursuance of that understanding they performed.” p. 470. 


Good Richard Baxter said, two hundred years ago: “ The 
Papists cannot cry up their tradition, but they must speak so 
reproachfully, impiously, foolishly of the Scriptures as if they 
were stark infidels.” (Works, xvi., 351.) The writer before 
us might seem to have run into that extreme, but for the con- 
cessions last quoted. One might have thought that in his 
opinion the Bible is just about worthless for all the purposes of 
Christian faith and living, so that a soul inquiring and feeling 
after God, and seeking to become acquainted with Christ, is 
quite as likely to be misled by it as to get any good from it. 
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But here we find him actually referring to the Bible itself, and 
not to any authoritative exposition of it, for a decision of the 
controversy (as he states it) between Protestantism and Ro- 
manism. The “dead and speechless book” is to be made the 
arbiter in the most fundamental of all the questions between 
Rome and the adherents of the Reformation. This “ body, 
whose spirit hides itself,” and has been hidden, for more than 
a thousand years, “in the interminable labyrinth” of dead 
languages, is competent to make us acquainted with Christ, as 
manifested in the wonders of his divine power, and to give us 
assurance that the words which he spake, and which it records, 
are true. This “star,” which was just now represented as shin- 
ing only with borrowed and refracted light, is after all the very 
star of Bethlehem, leading us to him whose advent was “ glory 
to God in the highest,” and making us acquainted with his 
teachings as heard and understood by his immediate disciples. 
Surely this cannot but be a good book,—a book to be read with 
all diligence, with prayer for divine illumination, and in a 
reverent and obedient spirit. 

But in close connection with his disparaging representation 
of the Bible, we have also his representation of the manner in 
which Protestants receive and use the Scriptures. Passing 
over what he says about Luther, as if that great man did not 
give to his countrymen, in their own language, the entire Old 
Testament from the Hebrew, and the entire New Testament 
from the Greek, we come to where he te!ls us that “ the great 
aim” of Protestants since Luther’s time, “in all countries and 
in all ages, has been to flood the world with copies of the 
Scriptures, in such guise and such proportions as should 
soonest undermine the principles of church authority, and 
establish their version of the Bible as the sole acknowledged 
teacher of the truth of God.” He tells us that every Protestant 
“depends entirely” tor his knowledge of revealed truth upon 
what he can learn “ from that collective translation of ancient 
books to which he gives the name ‘’O Bio,’ or the Bible.” 
Probably he does not know that the Greek name by which 
Protestant scholars commonly designate the collected books of 
holy Scripture is not 4 Biv, the Book,” but ca BiBdjia, “ the 
Books ”—whence is derived our English word “ Bible.” But 
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let that pass as unimportant. It is a much graver matter for 
him to pretend that the Protestants publish and distribute not 
the Bible as a whole, but only the Bible “in such guise and 
such proportions” as may best answer their purposes. The 
Protestant principle is (and he knows it) that the whole Bible 
is for the people ; and the only controversy between them and 
Rome, about what constitutes the Bible. is the controversy 
about certain books which the Council of Trent recognized as 
belonging to the Old Testament, but which were never in- 
cluded in the Jewish canon, and never existed in the Hebrew 
language. If they publish or circulate the New Testament 
apart from the Old, or any detached portions of the sacred 
volume, it is never for the purpose of suppressing or concealing 
other portions, but always for the purpose of inducing men to 
become acquainted with the whole Bible. The insinuation 
that this is not so, is an insinuation which the writer of the 
article before us could not have made without knowing that it 
is (not to speak ‘harshly) very disingenuous. He knows that, 
among Protestants in all countries, the entire Bible, including 
the Scriptures of the old covenant, according to the Hebrew 
canon and those of the new covenant according to the univer- 
sally accepted Christian canon, is everywhere a household 
book. Does he not also know that at this moment there are 
extant more copies of the common English Bible with the 
Apocrypha inserted between the Old Testament and the New, 
than there are Roman Catholic Bibles in all the languages of 
Europe? This insinuation of the stale calumny about garbled 
and mutilated copies of the Bible is dexterously combined with 
another of the same sort. When the writer before us repre- 
sents Protestants as endeavoring “to establish their version of 
the Bible as the sole acknowledged teacher of the truth of 
God;” and when he affirms that every Protestant depends 
entirely on a certain “ collective translation ” of the Scriptures; 
le contradicts his own knowledge of the facts. No effort of 
charity can imagine him ignorant enough not tu know that among 
Protestants no translation of the inspired books is accepted as in- 
fallible. He knows that from every translation an appeal may 
be made to the original text in Greek or Hebrew. He knows 
the Protestant doctrine that “ the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
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and the New Testament in Greek, being immediately inspired 
by God, and by His singular care and Providence kept pure in 
all ages, are therefore authentical, so as in all controversies of 
religion the church is finally to appeal to them.” Westm. 
Conf, ch. i. sec. 8. He knows that while Romanism has de 
creed, in its pretended infallibility, that the translation made 
by Jerome, fifteen centuries ago, into a language now long ago 
as dead as the original Greek and Hebrew, “shall be held as 
authentic, in all public lectures, disputations, sermons, and 
expositions ; and that no one shall dare to presume to reject it 
under any pretense whatever ;” Protestantism insists on the 
right and the duty of comparing all versions with the original 
text as the authentic and only standard. We say he knows 
this—let us rather say, he did know it before his experience of 
that conversion which he undertakes to expound philosophic- 
ally., Whether his conversion to Romanism has effaced his 
remembrance of facts so simple and so notorious, or has relieved 
his conscience from the vulgar duty of making his representa- 
tions agree with the facts, we need not decide. In either case, 
the conversion which he describes—the “ change of heart and 
will”—the abnegation of the responsibility which his Creator 
laid upon him—the surrender of his intelligence and conscience 
to priestly authority —does not seem to have been a good thing 
for him. The result gives no favorable testimony to the sys- 
tem which numbers him among its proselytes. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” is a principle which he may have 
forgotten, but which is worthy of all acceptation. 

In another passage he illustrates, incidentally, the sense in 
which he speaks of the Bible as “ a dead and speechless book.” 
He undertakes to show how individual Protestants use the 
Bible. A child is brought up by Protestant parents and teach- 
ers in what they regard as the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. His mind having become in some degree mature, he 
applies his developed and educated faculties to the reading of 
the Bible ; and here is our philosopher’s representation of the 
process and result . 

“That sacred book he opens. It has no voice to him ofits own. Its pages 


offer to him the same words as to all men before him; but those words contain 
no meaning independent of the meaning that he gives them. It places before him 
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the formal statement of all doctrine ; but teaches him, as absolutely and infallibly 
true, no one specific dogma, which, whether consistent with his present views or 
not, he must receive, That which interprets, not that which is interpreted, is 
ever the real teacher; and, in his case, his private judgment, trained and biassed 
by the prejudices and conclusions of a life-time, utters the only voice and defines 
the only doctrine which it is possible for him to hear or to receive. The Scripture 
does not teach him new and otherwise undiscoverable truth. It rather confirms 
and expresses the truth which is already accepted and declared. The oracle 
whose utterance is the indisputable law, speaks from the depths of his interior 
being. The Bible is a mere ‘ phrase-book’ in which it finds the words and sym- 
bols fitted to convey its thought. The divine authority dwells in the man, not 
in the volume. He holds the sacred book before the mirror of his reason. The 
image it presents, however imperfect or deformed, becomes to him the truth of 
the Eternal Word. He casts the pure wheat of God between the millstones of 
his human judgments and his human loves. The grist they grind is all the bread 
he has whereon to feed his soul. It is not difficult to see that by this process of 
investigation, every man must become the worshiper of a God who is as truly 
bis own handiwork as is the brazen idol of the Hindoo or the living Buddha of 
Sha-Ssa.” p. 466. 


Is this the philosophy which proselytes to Rome learn in the 
process of their conversion? “ Words”—for if what this writer 
aflirms of the words written down in the Bible is true, it is 
equally true of all other written words—“ cantain no meaning 
independent of the meaning that he [the reader] gives them.” 
And does this philosopher expect that his written words will 
convey any meaning of his into the minds of his readers? 
Written words, according to his philosophy of language and of 
mind, have no voice of their own, and no meaning ; and they 
get their meaning, in any particular combination of them, not 
from him who selects them for his own use and puts them to- 
gether into sentences, but from each separate individual who 
reads them. Even this essay on the philosophy of conversion 
is only a little “ phrase book” offered by the benevolent writer 
to ingenuous readers, that in it they may find not Acs thoughts 
conveyed to them, but the words and symbols fitted to convey 
their thoughts to nobody. Surely, if he has attempted to do, 
by means of this written composition, what he, at the same 
time, affirms that God cannot do by means of the divinely 
inspired Scriptures, his conversion has brought him to a lower 
depth of folly, and has put him upon a higher flight of impiety, 
than ordinary mortals can reach—except by a similar conver- 
sion. Therefore, it cannot be supposed that he intended any 
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such thing. He never presumed that this philosophical essay 
was to be a vehicle on which thoughts of his would be carried 
into other minds. Let no reader, as he pursues his charmed 
way from column to column, suffer himself to imagine that a 
philosopher is teaching him ; for he is himself the only philoso- 
pher in the case. Let him remember that the interpreter, not 
the document interpreted, “ is ever the real teacher,” and that 
the meaning which he seems to find, as he reads and applies 
his common sense to ascertain the meaning, does not come from 
the document into his mind, but is first elaborated in his mind 
by his own “ unaided intellect,” and is then projected into the 
document before him. “ The oracle” of all the philosophy in 
the essay on the philosophy of conversion, “ speaks,” not from 
the essay, for that is ‘dead and speechless,”—but “ from the 
depths of his interior being.” All that gives thought or force 
or beauty to the essay “ dwells in the man, not in the volume,” 
and the man, in every case, is the reader, not the writer. We 
frankly admit that if this is the true philosophy of language and 
of mind, “every man” who attempts to become acquainted 
with God by means of the inspired Scriptures, “ must become 
the worshiper of a God who is as truly his own [the wor- 
shiper’s] handiwork as is the brazen idol of the Hindoo.” 
Not being learned enough to know who Sha-Ssa is, or how ‘‘ the 
living Buddha” is his handiwork, we make no concession on 
that point. 

Look a little further into this philosophy. If written words 
“contain no meaning independent of the meaning that the 
reader gives them,” how can spoken words have any meaning 
independent of that which the hearer gives them? If the reader 
of what is written understands nothing save as he puts his own 
interpretation on what he reads, then surely the hearer of what 
is spoken is under the same necessity of putting his own inter- 
pretation upon what he hears ; and if what he hears is an inter- 
pretation of the Bible from his priest, then he is under a neces- 
sity of interpreting that interpretation. If ‘that which 
interprets, not that which is interpreted, is ever the real 
teacher,” then the devontest Romanist, reverently listening to 
his spiritual director, and trying to receive the meaning of what 
he hears (that is, interpreting it for himself as well as he can) 
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is, after all, as really his own teacher as if he were reading the 
Bible. He may rejoice that he is guided by an infallible an- 
thority, but in that respect the Bible-reading Protestant is not 
more mistaken than he. If in the case of the Protestant “ the 
divine authority dwells in the man, not in the volume,” then 
in the case of the Romanist the divine authority dwells in him, 
not in the articulated vibrations of air that strike the tympanum 
of his ear. In his case, as really and as inevitably as in that of 
the so-called heretic, “ the oracle whose utterance is the indis- 
putable law, speaks from the depths of his interior being ;” for 
the words he hears “contain no meaning independent of the 
meaning that he gives them.” This philosophy is of the sort 
that sweeps away all faith, and leaves the soul alone with no 
universe but of its own creating. If words have no meaning 
but that which the mind of the reader or hearer gives them, 
how can what seems to be the world have any meaning or 
reality external to the mind which seems to behold it. 

We cannot wonder that, having thus betrayed his relation 
to Pyrrhonism, our philosopher immediately proceeds to quote 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson as one “ of the better class of Pro- 
testant minds.” He gives that author’s definition of belief asa 
perfect description of the only belief possible to a man who 
does not depend for his belief on church authority. “ Belief,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “ consists in the acceptance of the affirma- 
tions of the soul; unbelief, in their denial.” We will uot ask 
what the sage of Concord means by this fantastic aphorism ; 
for we cannot think that if we had the opportunity of asking 
him confidentially, in a friendly interview, he would be able to 
give us any answer more intelligible than the aphorism as it is. 
To our intelligence the dark saying is—like much that comes 
from the same source,—hardly better than stark nonsense. 
Belief ts the soul’s affirmation, not its acceptance of its 
own affirmation ; unbelief is the soul’s denial, not of what it- 
self affirms, but of what it does not affirm. Let Mr. Emerson, 
however, mean what he may, his definition is no more descrip- 
tive of what it is for a Protestant to believe, than of what it is 
for a Romanist to believe. The difference between the two 
does not lie in the nature of belief considered as a mental act 
or state, but in the things believed, and in the sort of evidence 
on which belief is founded. Does not the one as well as the 
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other, and the other as well as the one, believe just what his 
soul affirms? Is not the proposition, in relation to either of 
them, that Ire believes just what his soul affirms, a simple 
truism? If either of them denies anything which his soul 
affirms to be true, is he anything else than a hypocrite and a 
liar? We might put the question to our philosopher himself. 
He professes to believe “ transubstantiation, the immaculate 
conception, the seven sacraments.” p. 470. Does not his soul, 
relying on “ the authority of the church,” affirm these things? 
If not, is his professing to believe them anything else than a 
false profession? In relation to the Protestant doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, his position is unbelief and denial. Is his 
unbelief in that case the denial of his sonl’s affirmation? Is it 
anything else than the fact that his soul, in view of what the 
Council of Trent determined, or in view of the creed of Pius IV., 
or in view of all the evidence before him, does not affirm the 
doctrine? One man bows to the authority of God’s word in 
the inspired Scripture, and believes. Another man bows to 
the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, and believes. 
What kind of philosophy is it that would mystify so simple a 
distinetion ? 

This writer, like many others of the same sort, seems to 
have no conception of what constitutes the value of the Bible 
as a book for anybody that will reverently read it, or of how it 
makes men acquainted with Christ and with God. He seems 
to think that every Protestant must needs regard the Bible 
simply as a repository of opinions ready made,and of dog- 
matic propositions, which the reader is to believe, not because 
he sees them in the light of adequate testimony, but because 
he is commanded to believe them “ at the peril of [his] eternal 
damnation.” We trust there is no need of saying to our read- 
ers that such a view of the Bible and of what it is good for, is 
grossly erroneous. If aman wants to hold and profess a sys- 
tem of abstract propositions scientifically made up for him and 
imposed upon him by a terrible anathema instead of being 
commended to his conviction by evidence, Romanism is the 
system for him; the Bible does not meet his want. The 
Bible deals in facts rather than in dogmatic statements. It 
reveals beings, persons, realities of the unseen world, historic 
verities, rather than abstract propositions. “The whole world 
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lieth in wickedness,” is a fact. ‘ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,” is a fact. ‘God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us:” “ Jesus our Lord was delivered for 
our offenses, and was raised again for our justification:” “ He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us:” ‘“ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God :”—these are matters of fact, not ab- 
stractions. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us—full of grace and truth :”—these are 
not dogmas, but statements concerning a historic person. The 
entire “ mystery of godliness ”—that apostolic summary of the 
Christian faith, “ God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory,”—is made up of facts, for 
the Gospel itself is a story. By the revelation of concrete 
realities—of a historic creation and providence, a historic apos- 
tasy from God, and a historic Redeemer—by the revelation of 
Christ, and of God in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
the Bible appeals to the highest intuitions and sensibilities of a 
nature created in the image of God, By such revelations it 
appeals to conscience,to the instinctive sensus numinis, to the 
consciousness of responsibility and of dependence, to gratitude, 
to reverence, to admiration and awe, to infinite fears and infi- 
nite hopes ; and thus it wakens and stimulates the soul in all 
its highest faculties. In this respect, no other book is equal to 
the Bible. No other book approaches it in the power of rous- 
ing into consciousness the soul’s capability of religion. No 
other book so impresses the attentive and docile reader with 
the feeling that he has to do with a living and personal God, 
ever present, and ever conversant with human affairs. Of all 
this the writer before us seems to be ignorant. Instead of ree- 
ognizing the Protestant idea that faith is only the instrument 
of justification—the grasp with which the soul takes hold of 
the hope set before it and clings to the revelation of a redeem- 
ing God, he seems to be possessed with the idea that a right 
belief is one of the good works which merit salvation. Divine 
truth, in our conception of it, is that which God reveals to us, 
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that we, believing it, may be enlightened by it, may be awa- 
kened by it to new habits of thought and affection, may be 
transformed by its efficacy, may be elevated to “fellowship 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ,” and may thus 
“become partakers of a divine nature.” But in the conception 
of this writer, divine truth is that which God “ commands us 
to believe,” and the belief of it is part of that righteousness 
which God requires us to perform, and which will be finally 
rewarded with the joy of Paradise. In his way of thinking, 
faith is orthodoxy, and orthodoxy is the acceptance of all decis- 
ions and definitions given by the church. Thus he mistakes 
the character of the Bible as well as the use which Protestants 
are expected to make of it. Of the Bible in the hands of his 
imaginary Protestant he says, “it places before him the formal 
statement of all doctrine ;” whereas the formal statement of 
doctrine hardly enters at all into the plan on which it is writ- 
ten. All doctrine, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, must 
be tested by the Bible, must be deduced from that one authentic 
source of doctrine; for all true doctrine is informally contained 
in the Bible. Informally the doctrine enters into the mind and 
spiritual life of the believing reader—though perhaps he may 
not be able to frame that formal statement of it which belongs 
to orthodox theology. 

An additional illustration of our author’s philosophy may be 
found in his position, deliberately taken, that if a man, by 
searching the Scriptures, should find in them all that Romanism 
holds, and should believe it all on their authority, such faith is 
not conversion. From this position he attempts to show the 
self-styled Catholics of Anglicanism that far as they may have 
advanced in their pseudo-catholicity—even though they be as 
near to Rome as the young man in the gospel was to the king- 
dom of Heaven—they are still unconverted, and after all are 
nothing but Protestants in the eyes of one who accepts the 
same dogmas on the right ground, that is, not because he thinks 
they are in the Bible, but because he has “submitted heart 
and will and reason to the dictation of” a spiritual director. 


“There is no inherent impossibility that a pure Protestant, exercising to the 
fullest extent the right of private judgment, should arrive at doctrines identical 
with those which the church teaches, and should, as a result of this identity, 
accept even her formularies as expressive of his faith. The mystery of the Trinity, 
than which no mystery is greater, is that received by the majority of Protest- 
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ants, and there is nothing in the doctrines of transubstantiation, purgatory, and 
the like, which is unreachable by the same process of scriptural investigation, 
unaided by the conscious teachings of the church. There can be no doubt that 
men have, by this method, approximated closely to Catholic doctrine, who yet 
were wholly actuated by Protestant principles, and never dreamed of submitting 
heart and will and reason to the dictation of any authority whatever. 

“These men apparently bang over the church, ready to drop, like ripe fruit, 
into her open bosom. Nevertheless, whateyer of her symbolism they may cher. 
ish, they cherish, not because it is hers, but because it is their own. It is not 
truth which she has taught them; they have discovered it themselves. It urings 
them no nearer to her in heart. It does not subject their wil/ to hers. On the 
contrary, it often begets in them an arrogance of her divine security, as if their 
similarity to her constituted them her equals in the authority of God. Such men 
are not with the church, whatever proximity they seem to have. Their boast of 
Catholicity deceives many, and most frequently themselves, but can delude none 
who realize to what humility her true children must descend, and how unques- 
tioningly, when God speaks, man musthear. The prayers of the faithful are more 
needed for such souls than for any others, that God would send them the disposi- 
tion, as well as the light of faith.” pp. 469, 470. 


Those pseudo-Catholics who accept neither the Roman view 
nor the Protestant of what constitutes the universal church of 
Christ, might learn something if they were capable of it, from 
this writer’s compassionate yet somewhat contemptuous account 
of them. Evidently he knows them, for he has been one of 
them, and has learned what they have not learned, and what 
he seems to think them hardly capable of learning, namely, 
that the imitation of Romanism, in dogma or in ritual, is as far 
from being Roman catholicity as it is from being Protestant 
catholicity. As long as they have not surrendered heart and 
will, judginent and conscience, to the dictation of the Papal 
hierarchy,—as long as they keep up their feeble attempt to 
recognize some church not unprotestingly submissive to the 
spiritual despotism centralized at Rome—they are only like 
moths attracted by a candle and fluttering toward it: let them 
approach as near as they may, they are not the candle nor of 
it. See what our author says about them. 


“ We have in our memory, just now, a clergyman who has for years openly 
profeseed his firm belief in tr bstantiation, purgatory, and other equally ex- 
treme Catholic articles of faith. He goes into our churches and adores the holy 
eucharist upon ouraltars. He venerates the mother of our Lord, and supplicates 
God’s mercy oo the faithful dead, Io all these he is perfectly sincere, and of the 
truth of what he believes, and of the piety of what he does, he is as well convinced 
as any Protestant can be. Still he is not a Catholic, and we are almost satisfied 
he never will become one. Years have found him as we find him now, and 
other years will probably work no change upon him in the nature of conversion. 
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Neurly the same may be said of Dr. Pusey * * * No, notifaman can tell 
over on his fingers, one by one, the definitions of the councils and the traditions of 
the fathers, and pronounce a credo over every one of them, is he necessarily a 
Catholic, nor must he have passed through that vital transformation without 
which there never has been and never can be a true conversion.” p. 462. 
“Candles and flowers upon the altar, crosses and paintings on the walls, the 
bowed head at the name of Jesus, the cassock-skirted coat, and other innumerable 
minutis, are to these people [i. e. to large numbers of the Episcopal “ denomina- 
tion,”] indubitable evidence of Popery. * * * Many of these very ritualists 
themselves imagine that, in mimicking Catholic forms and ceremonies, they have 
secured in Anglicanism all that the Catholic Church herself can give.” p. 463. 
So thoroughly does the writer before us understand those 
Anglican imitators of Romanism. He sees how shallow their 
views are when they talk about the reunion of Christendom, or 
the restoration of communion among the three great branches 
of what they call the Catholic church. The phrase in which 
he speaks of thein as “ mimicking” Roman Catholic forms and 
ceremonies is felicitously chosen. We may distinguish in 
thought between Tractarianism as a doctrinal scheme, and 
simple ritualism as an affair of clothes and ceremonies (though 
they are rarely if ever distinct in fact): but they both are es- 
sentially mimicry. The one is an attempt to agree as nearly 
as possible with the doctrines which Rome has substituted for 
the gospel of the New Testament. The other is an attempt to 
copy more or less of the complicated and often idolatrous per- 
formances with which Rome has overlaid the simplicity and 
purity of spiritual worship. But neither the doctrinal scheme 
nor the ritual, nor both together, can have the dignity of a com- 
pleted and coherent system, if detached from that stupendons 
despotism over the souls of men which is centralized in the 
person of the Pope. The spiritual despotism of the Roman 
hierarchy is not a mere accident that has somehow come to 
pass in connection with what those shallow imitators regard as 
the catholic tradition of doctrine and observance. On the 
contrary, the despotism is vitally related to both doctrine and 
ritual. It might even be said to have created them both for 
its own use, and that they are the instruments of its power. 
Purgatory, transubstantiation, priestly absolution, prayers for 
the dead, the seven sacraments, the Mariolatry, the immaculate 
conception, and all things else included in the scheme—are doc- 
trines without which the despotism could not stand ; nor could 
VOL. XXVI. 10 
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such a body of doctrines have been developed out of enthusiasms 
and traditions, and imposed upon even half-christianized nations, 
by any other force than that of an organized priesthood instinc- 
tively and persistently seeking to enslave the minds of men, and 
taking advantage of all the superstitious tendencies in human 
nature. Itis natural and most consistent for such doctrines to 
be associated with the Popish claim of infallible authority, and 
with the demand that heart and will, intelligence and the 
sense of responsibility to God, shall be unresistingly and un- 
questioningly swayed by hierarchical dictation. Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine in the hands of the compact and centralized hier- 
archy that made it, and that wields it, is a terrible enginery for 
subduing men, and making them helpless under the despotism 
that oppresses their souls. But Roman Catholic doctrine with 
Rome Jett out—the so-called catholic doctrine not received on 
the authority of Rome, but got at by some supposed investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures and the fathers, and wielded by a priest- 
hood with no infallible head—is at best a flimsy imitation. It 
is like an arch from which the key-stone has fallen out. When 
we read or hear some solemn disquisition on “ catholic doc- 
trine ” from the Tractarian stand-point, we seem to see a harm- 
less man trying to put on airs, as if he was a great deal bigger 
and more terrible than in his heart he knows he is—a man half 
conscious of not believing, but trying to find some show of rea- 
son for believing what Rome with her sie volo, sic jubeo requires 
to be believed without reason—an Englishman, or still worse, 
an American, conscious that this is the nineteenth century, but 
trying his lit:le utmost to be medieval, as if the last four hun- 
dred years had never been—a professed inquirer after old paths, 
yet not daring to take so old a book as the New Testament for 
his guide, lest he should miss the old way of catholicity —a self- 
styled Catholic, refusing to acknowledge the Pope as having 
dominion over his faith, yet denouncing Luther and the 
reformers for a similar refusal, and at the same time endeavor- 
ing to accept all Roman doctrine without becoming a Roman- 
ist, and so to illustrate in his intellectual career the mathemat- 
ical parodox of the curve that forever approaches but never 
quite touches the line with which it is almost but not quite 
parallel, and at the same time almost but not quite coincident. 
The ritualist, as distinguished from the dogmatic Tractarian, is 
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still more shallow—childish even to silliness. Religion, that 
is catholicity, is with him one of the fine arts—the finest of them 
all; and he makes it so fine that in his exhibitions it is taw- 
dry. Shocked at the impiety of people who dare to pray speak- 
ing their own thought and desire in their own words into the 
ear of God, he thinks it much better to get up a histrionic imi- 
tation of the worship which somebody else offered long ago in 
the dark “ages of faith”—or perhaps (according to the latest 
definition that we have heard of) a scenic representation of the 
worship performed in Heaven. So with altar instead of table, 
with symbolic candles and flowers, with crosses and pictures, 
with many-colored altar cloths full of recondite meanings, with 
wonderful diversity of costumes and man-millinery, with smoke 
of incense if he dares, with plentiful bowings at the name of 
Jesus and genuflections before the altar, he gets up his impo- 
sing show to the delight of little souls as empty as his own of 
all great thought and feeling. Such mimics are too shallow 
to understand what our philosopher puts in a clear light. 


“ Ritualism,” he says, “is not Catholicism.” “ Even the public worship of the 
church [Roman Catholic], when stripped of its esseutials, is almost devoid of any 
outward sign or sound that can properly be characterized as ceremonial.”’ 
“ Ritualism is a means used by the church to accomplish certain ends, and so used, 
because the example of the divinely instituted Jewish church, and her own ages 
of experience have convinced her that by it those ends can be most surely attained. 
But it is no more an essential element of her being than royal robes are of the 
being of a king; and the weak caricature of her stately ceremonial, in which 
some Protestant experimentalists indulge, converts them into Catholics as little 
as the tinsel crown and sceptre of the stage give royal birth and power to the 
actor in the play.” p. 463. 


Would that the weak ritualists of Anglicanism could under- 
stand how widely the ritualism of Rome differs from the child’s 
play which they think so much of! Let them “submit heart, 
will, and reason ”’ (if their practice in folly has left them any 
reason) to Rome, and they will find that the ritual, which they 
have been trying to mimic, is valued not for its own sake, but 
only as a means to the end for which it was invented—only for 
its efficacy as one of the methods by which the subjects of that 
huge despotism are trained into habits of unquestioning because 
unthinking submission. Meanwhile our philosopher, if they 
would hear him, can teach them that their mimetic perform- 
ances are no less ridiculous to intelligent Romanists than to 
the common sense of Protestants. 
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Articte VIIL—SOUTHERN REGENERATION. 


Message of Governor Worth to the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina. 

Message of Governor Patton to the Legislature of Alabama. 

Address of Henry A. Wise at the dedication of a Cemetery in 
Virginia. 

Letter of Count A. De Gasparin on Universal Amnesty and 
Universal Suffrage. 


Tue Rebellion was the effort of a degenerate civilization, 
and of social ideas that had fallen behind the age, to throw off 
their allegiance to a government solemnly established by a 
better and wiser generation. In the seventy years which had 
elapsed since the Constitution was adopted, the South had gone 
backward a century—the North constantly forward ; and when 
at last the heavy drags of Aristocracy and Slavery strove to 
tear themselves from the advancing car of progress and free- 
dom, the contest that followed was a war of the seventeenth 
century against the nineteenth. To all intents and purposes 
the Southern mind, the Southern civilization, and the Soutb- 
ern social and political ideas in 1860, were those of two 
hundred years ago; and the revolt of the South, both in its 
crime and its folly, was a proof how little it knew of the pro- 
gress which the world outside of itself had been making. 

The struggle was terrible, for it was between opposite civili- 
zations and social systems, and it wae for these, on both sides, 
a matter of life or death. It ended only with Southern ex- 
haustion. The South was conquered, but the war had been 
too short to accomplish amendment, except by destruction. 
No war of five years ever completely converted a people to 
truth from the errors of centuries. The rebels were subjugated 
—not convinced: the house upon the sandy foundation had 
been overthrown, but no new building had been erected in its 


place. 
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No one, whatever opinion he may entertain of some of the 
Rebel leaders and their motives, can doubt that the mass of 
the people had been deluded into the belief that their cause 
was just, and that they made all their tremendous sacrifices, as 
they honestly imagined, for their freedom and their rights. 
To this idea all their education, for at least two generations, 
had tended. In the faith of this they devoted their property, 
their lives, and their dearest and tenderest affections, and sub- 
mitted to a tyranny of which we can form little conception. 
The utter defeat of their hopes could not be expected of itself 
to destroy their convictions, or remove their fears. It vould 
not be expected that immediately upon the surrender of their 
armies the Southern people should suddenly abandon the 
cherished views of successive generations, should curse the 
teachings of their fathers, and execrate the memory of those 
dear relatives and friends who, side by side with themselves or 
in their behalf, had perished fighting in the common cause. 
This would be unnatural, and had such conduct been exhibited 
it would have afforded reasonable proof of a weak instability 
of character, or a deep seated hypocrisy, even more despicable 
and dangerous. 

But if we had no right to expect this from the Southern peo- 
ple as a fruit of victory, there is something which we clearly 
had a right to expect. It is that they should, in good faith, 
“accept the situation” of defeat, with all its legitimate conse- 
quences, both to themselves and to their peculiar social systems 
and ideas. This is all, but it secures eventually everything. 
For first—it implies their admission that to themselves, whether 
viewed as individual rebels, or as defeated communities in re- 
cognized warfare, the victors have the right to dictate such 
terms of peace as they may deem essential to their own future 
security. It implies that they will comply with these con- 
ditions without any haggling or quibbling about their “ consti- 
tutional rights ” as still and always legally States of the Union ; 
and especially without any factions opposition to such proposed 
constitutional amendments, as shall merely put themselves 
upon an equal footing in the government with the loyal States. 
So long as the proffered conditions of peace, and especially 
conditions so just and liberal as these are not accepted, so long 
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there is merely a truce. The victorious party is entitled and 
compelled, even though active hostilities may have ceased, to 
consider that a state of war, with all its laws and rights and 
duties, is still continuing. 

The “ acceptance of the situation ” implies, secondly, the sin- 
cere adoption by the South of the new order of things. It implies 
its practical recognition of the fact that the doctrine of Seces- 
sion is a thing of the past, and that the indissolubility of the 
Union is the fundamental law of the land ; that the old Southern 
system of aristocracy, with its attendant social features of idle- 
ness, ignorance, and slavery, has been utterly and forever over- 
thrown, and is to be supplanted by the Northern system of 
democratic freedom, with its hitherto hated foundations of 
labor, equality, and popular education. It implies the pledge 
that these, as they have triumphed in the shock of arms, shall 
freely enter and take possession of the land, and shall be every- 
where accorded the supremacy they have won by the sword. 
We do not insist that the people of the South should divest 
themselves at once of all their ancient prejudices ;—that they 
should declare with alacrity that the negro race is not natur- 
ally inferior in human rights to the white ;—that they should 
sing Ze Dewms over the overthrow of their confederacy, and 
the destruction of their armies; that they should perceive on 
the instant that the free institutions of the North, synonomous 
as they are in their inexperienced minds, with extravagance, 
vice, and infidelity, are theoretically superior to those of the 
bowie knife and the “ regulating committee.” And if we cannot 
and do not expect that these results, the certain future fruits of 
time and experience, shall now be found in full development, 
we cannot and will not insist that every Sunthern tongue be 
tied from expressing the absence of abstract conviction. We 
shall not therefore be surprised or discouraged if we learn from 
Southern papers or correspondents that the people still speak 
mournfully in private and in public of their “ fallen flag” —that 
they honor, in public addresses at the erection of monuments 
or the dedication of cemeteries, the memory of the confederate 
dead, that they speak in terms of exaggerated eulogy of their 
leaders in the recent struggle, or that with the narrow preju- 
dice of ignorance and vanity they are accustomed to indulge in 
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spiteful malediction of “ the detested Yankees,” We can tole- 
rate these trifles, if only to teach by example respect for free 
speech,—but we have a right to require, and ought to require 
that such toleration be imitated on their part. Let them say 
what they will, and think what they will, so long as there is no 
interference with conflicting opinions—no attempts at covert 
restoration of the old order of things—no more slavery under 
any disguise, no more suppression of newspapers, no more burn- 
ing of school-houses, no more persecution of teachers, white or 


black. 

So far however, as these expressions of feeling are aig 
companied by acts, especially by public and official acts that 
are violative of the existing truce, hostile or obstructive to the 
victor’s authority or rightful demands, so far it is evident that 
all professions of “ accepting the situation in good faith” and 
whining appeals to be restored to confidence and power, are to 
be sternly disregarded.* Unfortunately in the period that has 
elapsed since the Rebel armies surrendered, there have been 

orded abundant proofs that we cannot be too cautious in 


lieving that all experience is reversed in the caso of the 
Southern people, and that, convinced as they were most sorely 
against their will, they are yet not only completely converted 
but may be safely trusted to govern themselves and us also. It 





* The late Message of Governor Patton to the Legislature of Alabama recom- 
mending the rejection of the Constitutional Amendment, is a striking example 
of this kind of insolence and presumption. He opposes the amendment “as 
dangerous to the liberties of the whole country.” The disfranchisment of cer, 
tain leading rebels, he says, “ would operate as an ex post facto law, a thing un- 
known in the history of enlightened liberty. Such a mode of dealing with citi- 
zens charged with offenses against government, belongs only to despotic 
tyrants,”—&e., &c. The change of representation whereby the Rebel States will 
be placed upon the same footing as the rest in Congress, instead of having an 
advantage as formerly, he opposes upon the ground that “it is a change in a 
feature of our Government which has never been complained of before, and 
which has never been a source of trouble or incouvenience,” And be adds 
with impressive solemnity, ‘‘ we are sincerely desirous for a complete restoration 
to the Union. We want conciliation, harmony and national tranquillity. We 
feel that we have given every evidence which human action ean furnish of an 
honest purpose to conform in good faith to the condition of things surrounding 
us, Alabama is as true to-day to the Constitution and laws of the General Gov- 
ernment as any State in the Union.” 
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has been said that the leniency displayed by President John- 
son and the general course of his “ policy” have changed the 
disposition of the Southern people, who were previously ready 
to accept and carry out in good faith any terms of restoration 
whatever,—and have raised them from the depths of humility 
to a haughty insolence that would never otherwise have ap- 
peared. We greatly doubt this view. The extreme depression 
of the South at the close of the war was entirely natural in 
view of its terrible disappointment, exhaustion, and distress, 
but must in any case have been merely temporary. The old 
character was unchanged. The old spirit and the old ideas 
were there as strong as ever, and with the lapse of time and 
the return of hope, and strength, the reaction was inevitable. 
Mr. Johnson by his shortsighted “ policy” brought on this 
reaction sooner than it would otherwise have occurred ; but it 
may prove in the end, that his folly and presumption, like the 
blunders of the preceding administration in the conduct of 
the war, were providentially ordered for the good and safety of 
the nation. Had a firm and cautious course been purébacd 
with the conquered rebels, it is quite possible that the revul- 
sion would have been kept back until their restoration had 
been completed, and when once more established in place and 
power, voting in solid column with Northern demagognes in 
Congress and at Presidential elections, they might have been 
able to defeat the most necessary measures of national security. 

Nothing is plainer to one who has watched the history of 
parties in our country for the past twenty-five years, than the 
necessity in all political provisions of taking into account this 
certainty of reaction in the tides of popular feeling. How 
often, especially in State politics, have we seen a party again 
and again overwhelmed until we thought it had gone down 
forever, yet again and again rising triumphantly to the sur- 
face, from the tendency of men, when a temporary excitement 
is past, to return to their old ideas and party associations! In 
the case of the South, every influence would be at work to re- 
vive in an ignorant and narrow minded population its ingrained 
prejudices; and it would be the height of folly to assume that 
the first depression of defeat in that excitable peuple was indi- 
cative of a permanent conversion. Yet Count A. De Gaspa- 
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rin, advocating in his recent letter, the policy of universal am- 
nesty and universal suffrage, seriously insists that “ the equality 
of races, that inseparable complement of emancipation, would 
have been accepted with little difficulty by the rebellious 
states on the morrow of their defeat ;” and that “ real emanci- 
pation with real reconciliation as its corollary would have been 
realized.” Upon such a theory, we are having this policy of 
universal amnesty (meaning the immediate restoration. of all 
rebels to State and federal power), upon condition of universal 
suffrage (meaning thereby the passage of laws establishing it, 
in every Southern State), urged upon us by the united voices 
of extreme Northern radicals, and extreme Southern rebels 
and sympathizers. It is a sufficient objection were there no 
other, to such a course, that with the state of feeling and the 
condition of society which prevail at the South, there is no 
guaranty and no probability that the laws permitting black 
suffrage would be fairly applied or faithfully enforced. If the 
military power of the Freedman’s Bureau is even now lament- 
ably unable to protect the lives and property of the colored 
race in the South from the hatred and injustice of the whites, 
what prospect would that helpless people have of being permit- 
ted fairly to exercise the right of self-protection at the ballot box, 
when the entire executive and legislative State authority 
should be in the hands of their oppressors? The value of such 
a privilege to them would be like that which sheep possess to 
fight and eat the wolves,—a perfect lega] right, but practically 
difficult of enforcement. Nor would they be likely to derive 
much help from the Federal power, were this constitutionally 
able to extend it. The solid-Southern representation in Con- 
gress, numerically based upon the entire population, would 
speedily hold the balance of power in that body. The elec- 
tions in Kansas under border ruffian auspices, defended as they 
were by the whole South and half the North both in and out 
of Congress, afford fair illustrations of the mode in which the 
elective franchise is respected where the spirit of slavery pre- 
vails, and of the difficulty in a popular government of apply- 
ing an adequate remedy for the most palpable and atrocious 
crimes, when committed in the interest of a powerful political 
party. 
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The great, the primary need of the South then is not “ res- 
toration ” nor “ reconstruction” but regeneration. To restore 
to the duties of vigorous life before health is secured to the 
system,—to reconstruct the fallen edifice out of the old mate- 
rials which have already signally failed,—would be futile and 
temporary. But how is the requisite change to be effected? 
Must the Southern States be kept in a territorial condition for 
generations? The answer to this will depend much on the 
spirit of improvement which shall be seen in themselves, 
And in this connection a great responsibility devolves upon 
the leading Southern men, those whose position and ability 
give them an influence with the general mass of the people. 
Unfortunately these are almost without exception the very 
men who led their States into rebellion ; and from the conduct 
and counsel of most of them since the close of the war, we are 
almost led to regret that the permanent banishment of the en- 
tire class had not been effected as the first step towards recon- 
struction. It is now too late for such a measure; but it is not 
too late for them to assume the position which every consider- 
ation of honor and good sense alike requires them to occupy. 
Recognizing the utter and final defeat of the South and its 
social system, they are bound to “ accept the situation ” in the 
true sense of the phrase; to address themselves sincerely and 
at once to advancing the new ideas and principles which fate 
has determined shall take possession of the South, by easy and 
beneficent growth if encouraged,—by stern and agonizing con- 
flict if opposed. By doing this (and some of them to their 
honor be it spoken, are nobly awake to their duty), they will 
be of immense service in speedily restoring their States to 
power and prosperity, and will do much towards retrieving the 
evil they have caused. Let them do it, if upon no higher 
principle, as chivalrous knights in former days honorably ac- 
knowledged defeat, and faithfully fulfilled its obligations. Let 
them do it in good faith, and it would be unreasonable to re- 
quire that they should avow any other reason or motive for 
their course,—if they are led by no other—than the necessity and 
wisdom of the hour ;—to insist that they shall make professions 
of choice or conviction which they do not honestly feel. We 
shall not quarrel in such case with natural laudations of their 
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heroic dead, nor criticise too closely or too coldly their sad 
allusions to “a lost cause,” forever lost. Such language of 
sympathy and rhetoric may even be of beneficial effect in 
softening the Southern heart to receive and adopt their teach- 
ings. To forbid or to punish it or manifestations akin to it, 
except in some aggravated form calculated and designed to in- 
epire hatred and hostility, would be unwise, and would have a 
worse effect than the manifestations themselves. Such expres- 
sions of feeling, indeed, belong almost entirely to the sentimen- 
tal side of our nature, and have no considerable influence upon 
the judgment or actions. We lament the dead even when we 
would not bring them back; we recall with something of old 
affection the early loves which we feel it would have been 
folly to continue. Some such feeling will survive in the South 
long after all desire for secession or slavery has disappeared. 
Traditions of the ancient order, and of the terrible conflict in 
which it fell, colored with the hues of romance, will be cher- 
ished in all future ages, and be celebrated in oratory, poetry, and 
song. Thesensible, practical Scotchman glows with enthusi- 
asm as he recalls the glorions days of feudal anarchy and blood, 
aud many a liberty loving Briton upon the 30th of January 
next will quaff lugubrious bumpers to the memory of “ King 
Charles the Martyr.” 

But, in truth, the regeneration of the South will go on apace, 
even from natural causes and influences, and in spite of every 
obstructive effort by demagogues and fanatics. The doctrine of 
Secession—the asserted right of minorities to rebel at will against 
a popular government—has received a mortal blow. Legal- 
ized slavery—the degradation of labor, and of man as man—is 
forever overthrown. The landed Aristocracy—synonym of 
social lawlessness—with its caste, and its tyranny—is fatally 
shattered. The seventeenth century has passed away—there 
is nothing but the nineteenth to succeed it. Free speech can 
no longer be suppressed: a free press can no longer be ex- 
cluded; and though Mrs. Partington’s broom may fight the 
in-rolling Atlantic, its efforts will be powerless. Already the 
South has heard, and felt in every fiber, the fiat of Omnipo- 
tence, “ Ye must be born again!” She could not, if she would, 
avert her fate. The civilization of the North will pour along 
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her railroads and rivers; it will fill the streets of her cities; it 
will be heard in her schools and her churches; and it will go 
like the morning light into every household in her land, 
Especially will its progress be promoted by the special efforts 
and agencies that must inevitably be put forth to disseminate 
truth, and to inculeate, by every educational means, correct 
ideas and principles. It is true that the whole result will not 
be accomplished in a day. Great changes in national charac- 
ter, even under the most favorable auspices, are not suddenly 
effected. It would be strange indeed to find at once a general 
enthusiasm for liberty and humanity and the supremacy of 
law, in a generation which has sacrificed everything for seces- 
sion and slavery ;—which perpetrated the horrors of Salisbury 
and Andersonville, and which joins in British admiration over 
the heroic exploits of Semmes, and Blackburn, and Davis. From 
the men of to-day the most we look for will be simple acqui- 
escence. But use will bring habit, and habit choice. Another 
generation is not far distant, with new conceptions of right and 
justice and freedom ; and though these will doubtless be some- 
what incongruously blended with romantic illusions concern- 
ing the “olden time,” when aristocrats sold chiidren, and 
whipped women, and starved and robbed and murdered pris- 
oners in the name of chivalry, yet even these inconsistencies 
will gradually disappear. Then, and long before then, the 
South, in the full tide of that high career of greatness, freedom, 
and prosperity which it is surely destined to achieve in atone- 
ment for the errors of the past, will proudly and gratefully 
realize that not merely in its physical generations, but in its 
moral and material advancement, it has been born again ! 
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Articte VIII—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


ScHENKEL’s PORTRAITURE OF THE CHARACTER OF JESUS.*—Dr, 
Furness appends the following note at the end of his edition of 
this work: “In concluding a iabor which he has found full of in- 
terest, the translator is free to confess that, with great respect for 
the learning and industry of German critics and commentators, he 
is struck with the fact that these eminent and laborious scholars 
appear never to perceive that the records owe their existence to the 
facts recorded. They search with wonderful acuteness for every 
shadow of a “dogmatic necessity,” for every possible extrinsic 
consideration, in order to account for the telling of the story. 
They look everywhere but directly at the facts related, to solve 
the secret of their having passed into history. The facts of the 
Life of Jesus—it is one of the translator’s strongest convictions— 
when once they are truly and distinctly apprehended, will be felt 
to be so full of life and power, that it would have been strange 
indeed if “many ” (Luke i. 1) had not taken it in hand to record 
them, and if also, of the numerous early records that must have 
sprung into existence, such narratives as we now have in the Four 
Gospels had not lived on from age to age, and proved themselves 
imperishable.” We cannot agree with Dr. Furness in this sweep- 
ing condemnation of German scholarship. There are “German 
critics and commentators” who are better able to build up and 
defend than the destructive school is to pull down. To them we 
owe an immense debt. At the same time, we are highly gratified 
with this expression of confidence in the Gospel histories on the 
part of Dr. Furness; and we regard his reflections upon German 
criticism as eminently just when applied to the book which he 
“has taken in hand” to translate and edit. His numerous notes 
are generally in opposition to the opinions of the author, and in 





* The Character of Jesus Portrayed. A Biblical Essay, with an Appendiz. 
By Dr. Danret Scuenket, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated from 
the third German edition, with Introduction and Notes, By W. H. Furness, D. D. 
2 vols, 12 mo. pp. xxxvi. 279,359. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. 1866. New Ha. 
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favor of a more believing view of the Gospel narratives. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, that we find him willing to submit 
to the labor of rendering into English a work which he controverts 
on points of vital importance, and which he impliedly condemns, 
as unsound and untrustworthy, in the passage quoted above. 
Schenkel’s work produced some excitement in Germany, partly 
because it appeared in the wake of Renan’s Life of Jesus, but 
chiefly because the author had been generally supposed to be an 
orthodox theologian. Its intrinsic merits are small. It throws 
no new light on any branch of the subject of which it treats. It 
simply echoes the theories of Baur and Strauss, with enough of 
modification to give the reader an impression that the author has 
a “stand-point” of his own, and that he has not utterly thrown 
away Christianity as a system supernatural in its origin. ‘There is 
no important position which Schenkel takes in opposition to the 
genuineness and credibility of the Gospels, which has not been 
thoroughly refuted by scholars much more profound and accurate 
in their learning than he can claim tobe. It is plain that he ques- 
tions the truth of the Gospels, simply because he deems the mira- 
cles which they record—except certain cases of healing which he 
does not consider miraculous—incredible. He maintains, with 
Holtzmann and Meyer, that Mark was written first, before the other 
three. In this he may be right, but the dogmatic confidence with 
which he propounds this opinion is without warrant. He pretends 
that Mark has been recomposed since its first issue—a proposition 
that is supported by no conclusive evidence, to say the least, 
He assumes a collection of Discourses to have existed prior to our 
Gospel of Matthew, and to have served as the foundation of it. 
This judgment, though approved by some excellent scholars, ap- 
pears to us to rest upon no sufficient proof. It is based entirely 
On an interpretation—a misinterpretation, as we think—of the 
term Acyia in Papias, Luke’s Gospel Schenkel assigns to about 
the year 80. The genuineness of the Fourth Gospel he denies. 
It was written, he thinks, between A. D. 110 and A. D. 120, and 
is made up, to a considerable extent, of fictitious narratives, in- 
vented to embody certain ideas and sentiments. He talks about 
an “Ephesian group of legends” as furnishing the matter for this 
Gospel. That within twenty or thirty years of John’s death, a 
document that John never composed, that contradicted the tradi- 
tional conception of Christ’s life, that was filled with incidents 
which John had known nothing of,—that such a document should 
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so soon be imposed on the Ephesian Church, where John had 

lived and died, and have speedily found acceptance everywhere, 

among Catholics and heretics, constitutes no difficulty to the mind 

of Herr Schenkel. The external evidences of the genuineness of 
this Gospel are handled, we are compelled to say, with inexcusable 

flippancy. Not content with refusing to admit that Justin Martyr 

was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel, he tries to show that the 

testimony of Irenseus has little, if any, weight! A man who had 

personally known Polycarp, a pupil of the Apostle John; a man: 
who was acquainted with the churches of the East and West; a 

bishop of so much consideration that he could rebuke the Bishop 

of Rome for failing in Christian charity; a writer whom Tertullian 

styles ‘‘a diligent explorer of all sorts of opinions ”—* omnium 

doctrinarum curiosisimus explorator;” a writer, too, who had 

prepared himself by diligent inquiries to combat, in a copious 

treatise, the various schools of Gnosticism, and whose uprightness 

is unquestioned,—such is the man whose testimony to the genuine- 

ness and universal acceptance of John’s Gospel goes for nothing ! 

He occasionally utters a fanciful argument, and, therefore, he is in- 

competent to testify on a question of tact! 

We cannot undertake to review this pretended “ Portraiture” 
of Christ. If we have spoken of it in severe terms, we have not 
gone so far in our condemnation as Strauss, who, at least, has the 
method of proposing theories not wholly destitute of plausibility. 
Dr. Furness shows himself to be a modest, candid, and reverential 
scholar, and we cannot but wonder at the deference which he 
seems to pay to the dogmatism of his author, whose groundless 
propositions he so frequently calls in question. 

The mechanical execution of these volumes is exceedingly neat 
and tasteful. 


Tax Lire anv Lieut or Men.*—Any work from the author of 
the “Christ of History” will of course attract attention and be 
read with interest in this country. This volume will be read with 
the greater interest and attention when it is known that the author 
contends for substantially the same view of the work of Christ 
which is taught by Dr. Bushnell in his “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” The 
arguments of the two writers are not always the same—either 
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for the rejection of the received doctrine, or for the acceptance of 
the theory which both would substitute in its place. Their in- 
terpretations of proof texts do not glways agree. But the 
positive import which they find in the death of Christ as sacrificial 
is precisely the same. As we have so recently and so fully subjected 
this theory to critical discussion, we may very properly excuse 
ourselves from repeating our own arguments. We notice two or 
three particulars which seem worthy of comment. 

First of all, the theories by which the doctrine of the atonement 
is defended in Scotland must be very antiquated. Dr. Young 
seems to take it for granted that if such theories of this doctrine 
as those of Anselm and Dr. Shedd can be shown to be inconsistent 
with common sense and the conscience, then the doctrine itself 
must beabandoned. The readers for whom Dr. Young writes are 
evidently those who have been taught to believe that the doe- 
trine of the atonement rests on the theory of a literal transfer for 
the advantage of the believer of the righteousness of Christ’s 
heart and life. These assumptions involve by logical necessity the 
inference that Christ died only for a part of the human race, and 
that there must, of course, be some qualification in the gospel 
offer, and some hesitation or misgiving in the faith with which it 
is accepted, until the recipient is in seme supernatnral or mysti- 
cal way assured that he is one of the elect. We cannot very much 
wonder when the alternative is presented, of accepting this as the 
oaly conceivable doctrine of the atonement or of rejecting any 
doctrine of atonement at all, that such a thinker as Dr. Young 
should choose the latter view. We regret he should be driven to this 
necessity, and especially that he should fail to see the more excel- 
lent way of escape from the pressure upon his conscience and rea 
son; but if it is true that the whole theological world of Scotland 
has willfully and dogmatically rested in such traditions, notwith- 
standing the better light upon these points, their only help and 
deliverance seems to be in a vigorous reaction to an opposite ex- 
treme in the form of an earnest protest against the traditional 
dogmas which involve such serious error. 

Second: Dr. Young’s attempts to reconcile his theory with the 
declarations of the Scriptures are on the whole less successful than 
those of Dr. Bushnell. His exegesis of the words to justify and jus- 
tification, and his readings of the passages in which these words 
occur are apparently more elaborate and minute than his, but they 
are, if possible, more forced and untrue. His theory of sacrifice 
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is on the whole less successfully sustained, in respect both to the 
origin and divine sanction of the rite and the transfer to the work 
of Christ of the ideas and symbolism which sacrifice has furnished. 

Third: His theories of the Divine government and of the nature 
of penalty are more objectionable than Dr. Bushnell’s; being less 
clear, farther from the truth, and weaker in moral energy and 
tone than those of the American theologian. We notice here the 
results of the more thorough discussion of these subjects to which 
American theologians have been accustomed, and their greater 
familiarity with elementary principles of prime importance. 

Fourth: The earnest Christian spirit of this treatise cannot be 
too highly commended, and the positive tone of its faith in the in- 
carnation, as a manifestation of the personal love and condescend- 
ing mercy of God, redeem this work from many objections 
which otherwise would lie against it. The moral and religious 
power of the positive parts of the Essay is by no means incon- 
siderable. The pathos with which the author contends for the 
views of the gospel which he considers most honorable to God, is 
always moving and elevating, and the energy and warmth with which 
he contends for the Christian truths which he accepts, go far to 
reconcile us to the omission of those which he rejects. There are 
many fine thoughts in the work, and they are uniformly presented 
in eloquent and flowing diction. In these particulars the author 
sustains the reputation which he had deservedly acquired by his 
previous writings. 

Proressor PHEtps ON REGENERATION.*—In common with other 
readers of the Bibliotheca Sacra, we have been charmed with the 
four dissertations from Professor Phelps which enriched the suc- 
cessive numbers of that work in 1866. We were even meditating a 
request to the author for the republication of them in a more popu- 
lar form, when we received a copy of the four dissertations or dis- 
courses with another appended, and found that our thought was 
more than realized. This little volume, entitled “The New Birth, 
or the Work of the Holy Spirit,” is in every respect excellent, 
We can commend it without any fear that our words of com- 
mendation will be too strong. As a theological treatise it is 
characterized by accuracy of definition and statement, by thorough 
soundness of evangelical doctrine, and by freshness of conception 
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and illustration. The most watchful and jealous organs of old 
school Calvinism will hardly find much “ fatal error” in it; and 
yet, on the points which it touches, it holds forth with great force 
the New England Theology—the new-school doctrine of regener- 
ation—nay, even the “ New Haven views,” which, less than forty 
years ago (when Dr. Taylor at New Haven, and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher at Boston, were the two “sons of thunder”’), terrified 
some of Dr. Phelps’s predecessors in the Andover professorships, 
But the book is not aridly, nor distinctively a theological treatise, 
It reminds one of the time when theological discussion and spiritual 
edification were not so far apart as they are now commonly re- 
puted to be. While it exhibits with scientific accuracy all that 
theology knows concerning the new birth and the divine influence 
on the renewed soul, it is thoroughly practical, appealing con- 
tinually to the religious sensibilities of every reader. As a con- 
tribution to our popular religious literature it is characterized not 
only by discriminating thought, but by earnestness in the appli- 
cation of truth to the conscience, by devotional feeling, and by 
great purity of force and style. 


Ligutroor’s COMMENTARY ON THE EpistTLE TO THE GALATIANS.* 
—Among the modern English commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, this appears to us to be the best. Ellicott is an 
accurate grammarian, but we miss in him the grasp of doctrinal 
and historical questions which belongs to the ablest expositors., 
Alford is learned, and his work is a valuable repository of opinions, 
though his own power as an interpreter is, in our view, not remark- 
able. But the present work bears marks of thorough and com- 
prehensive scholarship; and the critical dissertations which form 
a leading feature'of it are in the highest degree valuable. There 
are five introductory papers of this character:—I. The Galatian 
people ; Il. The churches of Galatia’ III. The date of the Epistle; 
IV. The genuineness of the Epistle; V. Character and contents of 
the Epistle. Annexed to the several sections into which the 
Epistle is cast, are shorter essays, and at the end are three ad- 
ditional dissertations :—I. Were the Galatians Celts or Teutons? 
II. The Brethren of the Lord. III. St. Paul and the Three. This 
last is a discussion of the position of Paul with refereuce to the 





* St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations, By J. B. Licutroor, D. D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition. Revised. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 1866. 
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other Apostles, Peter, James, and John. It involves a thorough, 
full, and candid examination of the critical tenets of the Taibingen 
school. We know of nothing on this subject, from the pen of any 
English writer, which is so satisfactory. This commentary will 
not fail to command the universal respect of Biblical students. 


Gopet ON THE GospEL or Joun.*—The Neufchatel pastor and 
theological instructor has furnished what we are quite unaccus- 
tomed to look for—a learned, orthodox, evangelical Biblical com- 
mentary in the French language. The importation into France of 
the scepticism of Germany and Holland, by the publications in 
which Renan, Réville, Schwalb, and others, are supplying the public 
with the views of Baur, Schenkel, Strauss, Hase, and Scholten, 
and dressing up the whole Ttbingen criticism in French attrac- 
tions, has waked up conscientious defenders of the New Testa- 
ment among those who are proud to remember that Calvin be- 
longed to their own race. Among these defenders Godet stands 
conspicuous; and his commentary on the Gospel of John shows 
him to be fully acquainted with the latest German criticism, and 
well prepared to deal with rationalism, and skillful enough often 
to turn its weapons back upon itself. 

Godet describes the Gospel of John as le point de mire de Tat- 
taque, comme le foyer de la défense ; and it is with the chivalry of 
faith and devoted zeal for the cause of his Lord, that he stands for 
the defense of this fortress. He has written for theologians and 
scholars, and has given to his work “a strictly scientific charac- 
ter;” but at the same time it is not a mere exegetical repertory. 
Without wasting time and space in fine writing, he has given to 
his production not a little of that peculiar charm with which the 
French know how to invest almost any theme. 

The introduction and the concluding chapters, in which are 
presented fully and admirably the external and internal evidences 
of the genuineness of this Gospel, the character of John, and the 
aim of his werk, the minute historical fidelity and credibility of 
the same, and other kindred topics, and the extended treatment of 
the Prologue, may be regarded by many as the most valuable part 
of M. Godet’s contribution. Our own attention has been given 
especially to these; but we are satisfied that the exegesis is well 
studied, meeting difficulties with a frank endeavor to solve them, 
treating with fairness the opinions of others, and eyincing quick 
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apprehension of the import of the words of our Lord. In com- 
menting on those passages which speak of the deep mysteries of 
the incarnation and redemption, the author finds himself most in 
his element, and will most engage the attention of his readers, 
Here his views of the subordination of the Son, and his rejection of 
the hypothesis of two natures—a human and a divine—and his 
preference for the theory which supposes an abasement of the 
divine, for the accomplishment of the redeeming work, will not 
find universal acceptance. But no one will doubt that the author 
is essentially orthodox in regard to the person of Christ. In draw- 
ing the comparison between the teachings of the Synoptics and 
those of John, and in exhibiting the successive phases of Christ’s 
own revelations concerning himself, Godet is original and pro- 
found. 

The Zogos idea and term were derived, according to our au- 
thor, not from Philo (whose conception is represented as entirely 
different from that of John), but from the Old Testament, and the 
paraphrases of the Jewish interpreters. _ 

We may add that the translation of the Greek into the French, 
as the verses are successively brought forward in the commentary, 
has been pronounced by French critics strikingly precise aud 
accurate, being apparently uncontrolled by any favorite views of 
nterpretation. 


Srupres 1x THE Book or Psatms.*—The title would naturally 
prepare us for discussions of detached passages, or of topics 
necessarily excluded from the plan of a regular commentary. 
Placed upon the back of a volume, as large as a family bible, 
which claims to be “a Critical and Expository Commentary, with 
Doctrinal and Practical Remarks upon the Entire Psalter,” it 
savors strongly of affectation. In one respect certainly the claim 
of the work is made good. Not a verse however plain but is 
compelled to bear its load of comment, and hardly one that does 
not by some mysterious law of association suggest a doctrinal or 

- practical remark. How far the commentary deserves to be called 

“ critical” will appear more clearly hereafter. Sober criticism of 
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such a work being out of the question, we shall best exhibit its 
character by a few extracts—and first from the Introduction. 
Passing by such headings as “The Wonderful Character of the 
Psalms,” “The Psalms Excellent,” we make a short extract from 
Sec. 4, “ The Peculiarities of the Psalter”: “The Book of Psalms 
is very peculiar. It differs from all other parts of God’s word. It 
contains one hundred and fifty distinct compositions. Of these 
some consist of a very few short sentences; others are quite ex- 
tended. One has a hundred and seventy-six verses. In the 
Hebrew, the Psalter contains two thousand five hundred and seven. 
teen verses. The middle verse is Ps. Ixxviii. 36.” 

The difficulty of the imprecatory Psalms he thinks may be best 
removed by turning them into predictions. That the Psalms are 
not as their internal structure clearly shows, and as the judgment 
of scholars has pronounced them, five books, but one book, he thus 
proves ; “In Luke xx. 42, and in Acts i. 20, we read of the ‘ Book 
of Psalms,’ but nowhere do we read of ‘ The Books of Psalms,’ nor 
of the first, second, third. fourth, or fifth Book of Psalms.” 

Farther on (Sec. 18, Object of the Work), we are informed that 
“the great object of this work is to glorify God in the edification 
of his Church.” But this, it seems, was not the reason why it was 
undertaken. At least he has seen fit to devote a separate section 
(20) to the statement of these reasons. “If any ask why this 
work was undertaken, the answer is: 1. The word of God is not 
bound ; it is open to all. 2, The author has a mind to it. He has 
never felt more disposed to any work. He has always found it 
best to pursue that kind of literary labor for which he has a strong 
inclination. 3. He saw no way in which he could more fitly spend 
a portion of the afternoon of his life, than in a special study of this 
incomparable collection of sacred psalms. 4. Others, who had 
devoted considerable time to the Psalms, uniformly testified that 
they were thereby great gainers. The author felt his own poverty, 
and wished to be enriched. * * ® 6. Several learned and ju- 
dicious persons, who heard of my contemplated design, and have 
examined parts of it after it was commenced, greatly encouraged 
the author to go on with his undertaking.” 

The above extracts are sufficient to show that both in the choice 
and in the treatment of topics the present introduction differs from 
most. If now we pass to the commentary, the thirty-second of 
the “ Doctrinal and Practical Remarks ” on the fourth psalm gives 
us by implication the author’s idea of the work of the commen- 
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tator. “In writing on this psalm, the author has with high satis- 
faction read not a few expositions and treatises on this portion of 
Scripture. On the other hand, he may say, that he has never been 
more impressed with the danger of driveling or trying to make 
little of Scripture than in reading some others. When a preacher 
or writer undertakes to make as little as possible of any part of 
God’s Word, he has reason to fear that he has quite missed its 
import.” 

His usual method is, after each clause of the translation, to give 
a list of authorities and various renderings, accompanied with oc- 
casional remarks of his own. Of both the material and the man- 
ner in which he has used it, the following may serve as an illustra- 
tion. It is taken from Ps. xiv. 1: “(English version), They have 
done abominable works. Edwards: They commit abominable ae- 
tions ; Mudge: They are abominable in their frolics; Jebb: They 
are abominable in their doings; Horsley: They are abominable in 
their profligacy ; Fry : They have done abominable deeds ; Ieng- 
stenberg: They are abominable in their actions; Calvin: They 
have done abominable works; Church of England: They are 
become abominable in their doings ; Alexander: They have done 
abominably (in) deed (or act): Doway: They have become abom- 
inable in their ways; Syriac: They are become corrupt in their 
artful devices. Each of these gives a good sense, though some are 
rather too free translations.” 

A parallel to the above may be found on almost any page of the 
Commentary. He estimates his authorities apparently not by 
weight, but by bulk or number. Between Calvin and Scott he 
recognizes no difference in specific gravity. Generally speaking, 
the commentators of highest authority among scholars are not 
quoted at all. It has occurred to us in view of the method which 
he has taken to arrive at the meaning of the original text, that 
possibly the Hebrew was omitted by mistake from the list of lan- 
guages, of which, in the Introduction (Sec. 19) he confesses him- 
self ignorant. 

Of the “ Doctrinal and Practical Remarks,” which ocenpy in 
general about half as much space as the Commentary, we have 
only room to remark that they are made up to a considerable ex- 
tent of extracts from other writers—a fact for which the reader 
has reason to be profoundly thankful. The “ Studies in the Book 
of Psalms,” taking the size and pretensions of the work into 
account, will rank high among the literary curiosities of modern 
times. 
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Dr. Sarevps’s Eprrion or tHE Revisep Prayer Boox.*—After 
the Presbyterians, to their great cost, had aided in restoring 
Charles II., and when the King, though determined to dis- 
appoint their hopes, wished to make a show of redeeming his 
promises, he called a Conference at the Savoy, in May, 1661, be- 
tween twenty-one Anglican and as many Presbyterian divines, for 
the ostensible purpose of accommodating their differences as to 
ceremonies and worship. On that occasion the Presbyterian 
divines bronght forward their objections to certain parts of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and their suggestions of amendment. 
They thus presented a Prayer Book which would meet their views, 
and which they would be willing to use. Itis the Puritan Prayer 
Book. Dr. Shields has republished it, accompanied by an histcri- 
eal and critical review, in which we are presented with highly in- 
teresting and valuable information respecting the history of wor- 
ship and forms of worship among the Presbyterians, and respect- 
ing the origin of the matter comprising the English Prayer Book. 
The discussion of the latter topic is specially interesting. It 
shows how many of the devotional forms in which Episcopalians 
delight are from the pen of Calvinistic divines outside the pale of 
the Anglican Church. It is diverting to hear, as we do now and 
then, hearty abuse of Calvin from men who in the same breath 
laud prayers which (however ignorant they may be of the fact) 
Calvin wrote. Dr. Shields has executed his task con amore, and 
with the best judgment and taste. The whole subject of public 
worship is now engaging the attention of not a few thoughtful 
minds in the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations. It 
must be considered anew, and it should be considered with can- 
dor. We hope to offer to our readers, before long, an essay or 
series of essays on this subject. 


Mitman’s History or CurisTIANITY IN THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
Turtes.t—Since this work first appeared, a vast amount of inves- 
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White. Price $2.50. 

+ The History of Christianity, from the birth of Christ to the abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Henny Harr Micmay, D. D., Deaa of St. 
Paul's. In three volumes. A new and revised edition, New York: W. J. 
Widdleton, 1866, New Haven: Judd & White. Price $6.75. 
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tigation and discussion has been devoted to the early history of 
the Church. We have only to mention the Tdabingen school to 
remind our readers of the recent controversies relating to this 
theme. Milman professes to have given attention to these modern 
discussions, but his references to them are cursory and superficial. 
In order to take account of them, his work would almost need to 
be rewritten. His reply to Strauss is not without merit, although 
his representation of the mythical theory is neither sufficiently full 
nor quite correct. 

Milman, as a historian, must have the credit of having made 
wide and careful researches. His reading is extensive and gene- 
rally accurate. He writes always in a liberal, kindly spirit. He 
abstains from denunciation. His style is animated, being in ad- 
vantageous contrast, in this respect, with the style of most of the 
Church historians. But here the catalogue of his merits must 
stop. His style, though lively, is artificial, latinized, and be- 
trays the vicious influence of Gibbon. His liberality savors too 
much of indifferentism. He assumes, if we may so say, the tone 
of an outsider in his treatment of the persons and events that pass 
under his eye. Sometimes this easy manner comes near to super- 
ciliousness. Religious phenomena that pass beyond the limit of 
good English decency and mediocrity he evidently regards with 
little respect. Hence in his estimates of character he is too often 
superficial, The foibles, extravagances, eccentricities, of men of 
genius fill too large a space in his eye. When Milman undertakes 
to describe a character like that of St. Louis of France, he pro- 
duces a caricature. The same may be said of the representation 
he gives of men like Marcion and Tertullian. He lamentably fails 
in sympathy and depth of appreciation. Notwithstanding these 
very serious deductions to be made from the value of his writings, 
an author who is so learned, and who always intends to be fair- 
minded and catholic, cannot fail to be instructive. To most peo- 
ple he is at least much more readable than the eminent German 
historians of the Church. 

Milman, speaking of the origin of the Episcopate, observes on 
page 19 (vol. II.) of the work before us, that “at a very early 
period, one religious functionary superior to the rest appears to 
have been almost universally recognized ; at least it is difficult to 
understand how, in so short a time, among communities, though 
not entirely disconnected, yet scattered over the Roman world, a 
scheme of government, popular or aristocratical, should become, 
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even in form, monarchical. Neither the times nor the circum- 
stances of the infant church, nor the primitive spirit of the religion, 
appear to favor a general, a systematic, and an unauthorized usur- 
pation of power on the part of the supreme religious functionary. 
Yet the change had already taken place within the apostolic times. 
The Church of Ephesus, which, in the Acts, is represented by its 
Elders, in the Revelations (sic) is represented by its angel or 
bishop.” In a note he speaks of this change as “a total revolution,” 
and acknowledges that his opinion on the subject is at variance 
with that of Mosheim, Gibbon, Neander, and “ most of the learned 
foreign writers.” It is unfortunate for the Dean’s argument that 
the Apocalypse was, in all probability, written before the Acts. 
Milman himself dates the former book in the reign of Nero. It is 
unfortunate, again, for his argument, that the term “angel” in 
the Apocalypse does not denote bishop. Everything that is said 
to the several “angels” is said to the churches respectively ; and 
“angel” is a personification of the spirit of the church. The 
gradual concession, to a particular presbyter, of a presidency or a 
precedence over his fellow-presbyters is not properly called “a 
usurpation.” This change which Milman finds so wonderful was 
very natural and easy to take place. The growth of the hierarchi- 
cal system, until it culminated in the papacy, was imperceptible, 
though rapid. The first movement in this direction, which Mil- 
man thinks to be so surprising in case the Apostles did not decree 
it, is vot a tenth part so astonishing as the subsequent changes in 
the same direction, which all know to have occurred without 
Apostolic commandment. 


Niepyer’s Cuurcn Hisrory.*—The first edition of Niedner’s 
Manual of Church History appeared in 1846. Notwithstanding 
the author’s excessive division of the matter into sections and sub- 
sections, by which some readers were bewildered and repelled, and 
certain equally obnoxious qualities of style, this work was 
acknowledged by all discerning students to have extraordinary 
merits. Professor H. B. Smith, in his very thorough and able 
“History of the Church in Chronological Tables,” speaks of it as 
“an invaluable aid.” Niedner emulated Gieseler and Neander in 





* Christian Wilhelm Niedner’s (weil. Doctor and Professor der Theologie zw 
Berlin) Lehrbuch der Christlichen Kirchengeschichte, von der dltesten zeit bix auf 
die Gegenwart. Neuerste, von dom Verfasser kurz vor seinem Tode ausgearbei 
tete Auflage. Berlin. 1866. 
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laborious research and in familiarity with the original sources, 
It is to be regretted that he did not live to prepare a much more 
copious work, of which the manual would have served for the foun. 
dation. Since his decease, this new edition has been issued. He 
had rewritten the book, canceling some passages, introducing new 
matter, and casting the old into new expressions. In its latest 
form, it will remain a monument of genuine scholarship and 
learning. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. . 
Recent Britisnu Partosorpny.*—This is a very readable volume, 
and will to very many readers convey all the information upon re- 
cent British Philosophy which they need care to possess. It con- 
sists in substance of three lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain in the year 1865. These were designed 
doubtless for a cultivated, but as certainly for a popular audience, 
and therefore the subjects and the authors are all treated in a way 
that makes no pretension to special subtilty or profowndness. In 
expanding the volume from the lectures, the author adheres to his 
original design, and, as the result, has produced a work which may 
be recommended as one of the best, if not the very best, upon this 
subject for the uses of the reader who is not a philosopher in the 
special sense of the term. His notices of the authors who, with 
greater or less propriety, may be called philosophical is very 
nearly complete, and is brought down to the latest date. Scarcely 
a single work of importance seems to have escaped, unless it be 
the quasi philosophical tales of Mr. William Smith,— 7horndale 
and Gravenhurst. Uis account of the opinions of each may be 
accepted as fair and intelligible—the only criticism which we have 
to offer being that his system of classification compels him to adopt 
a high sounding and somewhat inconvenient terminology, which 
requires him to find a definite place for each author under some 
one of the categories which he has provided, or else to have no 
place for him at all. In other words Professor Masson falls into 
the practice adopted by too many critics and historians of philoso- 
phy of using high sounding, if not “ glittering generalities” for 
purposes of exposition and criticism. The estimates of the author 
seem to us just. His stand point is correct, being the spiritual as 








* Recent British Philosophy. A Review, with criticisms, including some com- 
ments on Mr. Mill’s answer to Sir William Hamilton, By Davin Masson, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1866. New Haven: H.C, Peck. Price $1.50. 
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opposed to the materialistic, psychological as contrasted with the 
physiological, intuitional as distinguished from the empirical, and 
theistic as opposed to the atheistic. We cordially recommend 
the book as worthy the attention of our readers. 


SuperstiT1on AND Forcr.*—This solid volume is packed full of 
solid facts gathered from a very extensive and exact reading, and 
arranged so as to illustrate each of the topics indicated by the 
titles of the several essays. These facts, with the brief comments 
by which they are explained, illustrate in a very striking and im- 
pressive manner the darkness of other times, and the slow eman- 
cipation of the race from the dominion of Superstition and Force. 
They also illustrate the tenacious and ineradicable faith of the 
human race in God, in the moral order of the universe and the cer- 
tain triumph of the right. The simple curiosity which delights in 
the bizarre and amusing will find in these strange recitals an inex- 
haustible fund for its entertainment. The enquiry is often made by 
the curious what were the facts respecting the prevalence of these 
wagers and trials. How extensively did they prevail ?—under 
what forms and conditions were they applied ? This volume can an- 
swer all these questions to full satisfaction. It will take its place 
in all good libraries, we doubt not, asa collection of valuable mono- 
graphs on these several topics. The preparation of them is most 
honorable to the research and scholarship of the country, none the 
less certainly that the writer is conspicuous in other forms of 
activity. 

HISTORICAL. 

Frovupr’s History or Ene ianp, Vors. VII. ann VIIL+— 
With the seventh volume, Mr. Froude enters on the reign of Eliza- 
beth—an independent section of his history. In vividness and 
graphic power of style, and in that skillful disposition of the mat- 
ter by which a dramatic interest and progress are given to the 
narrative, the volumes before us even excel their predecessors. If 
history were always written in this style, it would have more read- 


* Superstition and Force, Essay on The Wager of Law—The Wager of Battle 
—The Ordeal—Torture. By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1866. 12mo. pp. 407. New Haven: Judd & White. 

t History of England from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anrnony Froupr, M, A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reign 
of Elizabeth. Vol. I New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1867. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $3 per volume. 
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ers from the class now devoted to novel-reading. In describing 
the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, the historian is obliged to 
record contemporaneous events outside of England, especially the 
story of Mary, Queen of Scots, down to the murder of Darnley. 
The chapters which relate to the Scottish Queen are written with 
great power. The same is true of the account of the struggles in 
Ireland, and the briefer notice of the civil wars in France. Indeed, 
the attention of a thoughtful reader is nowhere relaxed, but the 
interest of the stirring tale is sustained throughout. Notwith- 
standing Froude’s excessive partiality for the Tudors, Elizabeth is 
made to appear, in this part of her reign, in a very unfavorable 
light. If we make all due allowance for the difficulties of her posi- 
tion, she cannot be said, so far as she is personally concerned, to have 
manifested remarkable ability as a ruler. Some of her personal 
traits are exceedingly repulsive. She was vain and petulant. She 
found fault almost uniformly with her most faithful officers. She 
was half-hearted in her enterprises, and too niggardly to give the 
requsite means for prosecuting them at the critical moment She 
did not hesitate to break her word, and to confirm her lies with an 
oath. She would promise her aid, now to the insurgent Scots and 
now to the Huguenots, and treacherously fail them. More than 
once she was seized with a needless panic, and held back from 
measures which would have brought her prosperity and glory. 
She was in love with that worthless scoundrel, Dudley, whom she 
made Earl of Leicester, and was prevented from marrying him 
only by the dread ofa rebellion. This passion for Dudley was the 
one thing that deranged her policy, and cost England the loss of 
signal advantages which were within reach. It is plain that during 
these years Elizabeth owed her salvation from ruin to the profound 
ability and long-suffering patience of her advisers, especially Cecil, 
and to the vigor and valor of her generals. In religion, she was too 
proud and loved power too well—she loved English liberty too well, 
let us grant—to permit the Pope to exercise authority within her 
realm. But she had no objection to most of the Catholic dogmas 
and ceremonies. She wanted crucifixes, surplices, and the like; 
and she would have been glad to have a celibate clergy. The 
character of that “ all-accomplished woman,” the Queen of Scots, 
is delineated finely in this history. Her great and fatal defect was 
the feebleness of her conscience. In other womanly qualities, she 
far outshines her rival. The sympathy which has been lavished 
upon her has been awakened by her personal attractions. Her 
character is entitled to no respect. Pascal said that if Cleopatra’s 
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nose had been a little longer or shorter, the whole history of the 
world would have been different. One is reminded of this remark, 
in view of the romantic interest and regard bestowed upon the 
unprincipled Scottish Queen. She was an accomplice in the mur 
der of her husband under circumstances of aggravated cruelty, 
and then married the chief perpetrator of the crime, who had been 
before, if not a paramour, an avowed lover. It gives one no very 
favorable idea of what John Knox called the “ regiment of women,” 
to see the fortunes of two kingdoms turning upon the whimsies of 
two young ladies who had inherited power. 

The principal fault of Froude’s history has been pvinted out in 
our previous notices of the work. He does not appreciate the dis- 
tinctively religious side of the English reformation. He is a cham- 
pion of the Tudor policy. He habitually sneers at “doctrines” 
and doctrinal belief. He does signal injustice to many of the 
scholars and preachers who espoused and defended the Protestant 
cause. As far as the present volumes are concerned, Knox is 
almost the only prominent reformer whom he admires. For 
Parker, whom Elizabeth made Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
expresses more respect than for any of the rest of the English 
Protestant leaders. In this particular, his work is not only unfair, 
but superficial. His usual mode of characterizing the Protestant 
clergy may be gathered from a few sentences: “The Protestants 
nominated to the sees being left to whine in expectation” (Vol. 
VII. p. 158) ; “the London preachers, who had set their hearts on 
her taking Arran, burst into a scream of indignation” (did. p. 
297); for “once the pulpit showed itself wise,” etc. He sneers 
at Jewel for having fled during the Marian persecution, not remem- 
bering that Knox did the same, and that his favorite, Parker, hid 
himself. Why should he not fly? The whole tone of the author 
respecting Protestantism, as a doctrinal reform and a peculiarly 
religious movement, is in a high degree objectionable. He sys- 
tematically undervalues, and even decries, the principal among the 
forces that gave vitality to the great revolution which he professes 
to record. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

G. Wasuincton Moon’s Sreicrures on Dean Atrorp’s 

Essays ON THE Qugen’s Eneuisu.*—It ought to be an easy task 


* The Dean’s English ; a Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Essays on the 
Queen’s English. By G. Wasnixeton Moon. Fourth Edition. New York: 
Alexander Strahan & Co, (No date.) Pp. xlvi., 180. New Haven: Judd & 
White. Price $1 75. 
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for any one into whose hands this book may fall to draw upa 
critical estimate of it. For its author and publisher have taken 
pains to incorporate with it a set of models, by the use of which, 
as by a “complete letter-writer,” each one may construct new 
notices in any style and degree of eulogium that he may select, 
Of eulogium only, it must be well understood: the abundant 
“ Extracts from Reviews” (reviews of all kinds, from the Edin- 
burg down to the Sunday Times and Morning Advertiser), with 
which the volume is made to begin, are more monotonous and less 
entertaining than those prefixed to the “ Biglow Papers,” in that 
they are all upon one side, lauding Mr. Moon and decrying his 
adversary without stint. To aid us still further in judging of the 
matter in controversy between these two gentlemen, we are favored 
in the latter part of the work with another set of “* Opinions of the 
Press,” covering forty pages, and ending with a rather tedious 
essay on the general subject of “Criticism,” from the Saturday 
Review,—an essay which has nothing whatever to do with either 
the Queen’s or the Dean’s English, and for whose introduction it 
is hard to conjecture a reason—unless, indeed, Mr. Moon him- 
self wrote it. Then comes the publisher’s “ Book List,” twenty- 
four pages more. Thus, whereas we fondly imagine that we have 
supplied ourselves with Moon’s criticisms to the extent of two 
hundred and fifty pages, making a sturdy little volume, we find 
them actually filling less than half its bulk,—only one hundred and 
twenty-three pages! How are we to understand this ? Does the 
author regard his part of the work as requiring all this backing up 
and cushioning? or does his publisher credit it with such extra- 
ordinary buoyancy as to be able to float such a pile of extraneous 
stuff, enabling him to extract from the public the price of a volume 
for the matter of a pamphlet ? 

The whole of this Alford and Moon controversy has to us, we 
must confess, its absurd as well as its amusing aspect. It has 
attracted a vastly larger share of the public attention than it has 
merited. A man seldom addresses himself to the task of ingtructing 
his fellows how to use their mother tongue with fewer qualifica- 
tions than Dean Alford possessed. His book is crowded with 
blunders, false principles, worthless judgments, and platitudes of 
every kind. It deserves the worst things that have been said of 
it by Mr. Moon and all his coadjutors—those cited and those not 
cited in the volume before us. But so much the less need 
was there that any noise should have been made about the 
matter. Some how or other, the attacks upon it have themselves 
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helped to raise it into notice and importance. We can see no 
good reason why the Dean’s lucubrations should ever have emerged 
out of their primitive condition of papers furnished to the peri- 
odical “Good Words,” and taken the shape of an independent vol- 
ume. Nor can we see any better reason why Mr. Moon’s strictures 
upon them should not have continued to be fugitive essays, con- 
wroversial pamphlets, as they were at first. Notwithstanding the 
commendatory epithets lavished upon them in the “ Extracts from 
Reviews,” we quite fail to recognize, either in their matter or their 
manner, anything giving them a permanent value. They concern 
themselves, in the first place, with but a single department of the 
Dean’s shortcomings, his inaccuracies and infelicities of style, not 
noticing any of the rest. Now the Dean, having set himself up as 
a teacher of style, has fairly laid himself open to such an attack ; 
he cannot complain if his sentences are subjected to a microscopic 
examination, and if every flaw in them is spied out and exposed ; 
yet this sort of criticism is of the lowest and easiest kind, and 
would find abundant field for exercisein the works of almost every 
great author who has written English. We shudder to think how 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Addison, would writhe under Mr. 
Moon’s little scalpel, should he choose to dissect them after the same 
fashion. Such a thing, of course, neither he nor any other sensible 
man would ever think of doing; and, if one were to attempt it, the 
community would hold him in derision. The genius and power 
of those great men lift them quite out of the reach of a petty, carp- 
ing criticism. And if the Dean’s lectures were filled with the 
evidences of deep learning, wide reading, and acute philological 
discernment—especially, if his teachings did not in part concern 
the very points where his example is faulty—he could afford to 
laugh at all that his adversary has said, claiming that it did not 
touch the substantial value of his work. The insignificance of the 
thing criticised, then, is needed to make the pertinence of the criti- 
cism ; but it cannot raise the latter into independent significance. 

In the second place, the style of these strictures is not a suffi- 
cient foundation for wide and prolonged popularity. ‘“ Smart” 
enough, they are, to be sure, vigorous in attack, triumphant in 
tone and argument: but their task of conquest is an easy one. 
There is nothing delicately incisive about them; their tone is loud 
and haw haw-ing; they storm and beat down; their weapon is the 
mace, not the rapier. They are not content with the merit they 
arrogate to themselves, of “calling a spade a spade;” they stop 
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but little short, often, of pronouncing it a “a dirty old spade.” 
Mr. Moon had some right, doubtless, to be irritated by the man- 
ner in which his first letter of criticism was received ; but his irri- 
tation has notably hurt the tone of the remaining letters. 

Neither the Queen’s English nor the Dean’s English, then, nor 
the reception given them, are to be looked upon as altogether 
creditable to the philological taste and culture of the English- 
speaking public; and there are indications that Mr. Moon is in 
danger of being misled by the success of this effort of his into think- 
ing that its style of criticism is the right foundation upon which 
to build up a literary reputation. 


Smson’s History or THE Gypstes.*—We have here a very 
rambling and gossipy, but generally entertaining book, upon the 
Gypsies of Scotland. To these it ought fairly to be limited by its 
title ; for neither the learning nor the judgment of the author or 
editor is equal to the task of preparing anything claiming to be 
called a general treatise on the Gypsies. Of the editor's historical 
insight we may form an idea from the theory which he frames to 
account for the ultimate origin of this race: he supposes that they 
are,the “ mixed multitude” which quitted Egypt with the Israel- 
ites, and that, having no better place to betake themselves to, they 
slipped into India, and lay quiet there for a matter of thirty cen- 
turies, before they recommenced their wanderings! Both editor 
and author are enthusiasts upon their subject, and inclined to 
overestimate its importance, as also to exalt into a kind of wierd 
and supernatural potency the Gypsy race-character. According 
to them, the Gypsy taint is about as hard to eradicate as original 
sin. Neither mixture of blood, nor change of occupation and mode 
of life, can make one who counts a Gypsy ancestor otherwise than 
a Gypsy to the bone. The chapter on the language of the race is 
of interest chiefly as showing what a deal of trouble Mr. Simson 
had in winning from the jealous reticence of his “ Tinkler” friends 
a very small modicum of knowledge upon the subject: for, com- 
pared with what has been gathered elsewhere, his collections are 
quite insignificant. Yet they have their value, as adding another 
to the many proofs that these homeless wanderers, scorned and 





* A History of the Gipsies: with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. By 
Water Simson, Edited, with Preface, Introduction, and Notes, and a Disqui- 
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hunted of all European nations as they have been for five centuries 
past, still cling everywhere to fragments of the dialect which they 
brought with them out of India. 

The nucleus of the volume seems to have been written in Scot- 
land, a quarter ofa century ago; and it has met with strange ad- 
ventures in its day. Its manuscript “was twice lost, and once 
stolen.” ‘Then the original copy, in its present form, was stolen 
and never recovered.” Then a copy was sent to Scotland and 
never acknowledged; and so on (p. 537, note). Evidently, the 
written pages had caught something of the ineradicable persist- 
ency of the race they concerned. No work upon other than a 
Gypsy subject could ever have survived such a succession of mis- 
haps, and come at last safely before the public. 


Tae OriGin or THe Stars.*—World making is a fascinating 
study, and when facts seen in the world around us are made the 
firm basis of our speculations it becomes a noble science. The 
present volume is an effort to tell how the world was made. The 
author gives us a modification and extension of the nebular 
hypothesis. He assumes that all matter was originally homo- 
geneous and diffused through space—that the several chemical 
elements are modifications of this primitive matter—that in the 
development of these forms of matter by chemical action the light 
and heat of the sun and stars are produced. “Chemical action ” is 
with him the key that unlocks the mysteries of creation. 

He has collected and arranged a large number of facts in astron- 
omy and geology in support of his views. As a collection and 
classification of such facts the book has a decided value, and yet 
we must caution the reader not to trust too implicitly to some of the 
statements. We wish the author had more frequently given ref- 
erences to original authorities. Copious indexes add much to the 
value of the volume. 

No doubt the heat of the sun is in part developed through 
chemical action, but we are not ready to find in it, as does Mr. 
Ennis, the only or main source of solar light and heat. 





* The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions and their Light. 
By Jacos Ennis, Principal of the Scientific and Classical Institute, Philadelphia. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price $2. 
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First Lessons iy Reapinec.*—Numerous attempts have been 
made, at various times, to smooth the way for beginners in read- 
ing, by the introduction of a phonetic alphabet of some kind, 
The number of sounds to be expressed by the few letters of the 
alphabet is so great, and the modes of representing these individ- 
ual sounds are so various, as to cause incalculable difficulty and 
perplexity to a learner. Phonetic characters do indeed render 
the accurate pronunciation of words written in them a compara- 
tively easy accomplishment. But the pupil who has learned to read 
words thus written is still obliged to learn the common alphabet; 
and though by the phonetic system his apprehension of the ele- 
ments of words may be sharpened, he has made but little actual 
progress toward being able to read. 

Messrs. Soule and Wheeler have endeavored to unite the advan- 
tages of phonetic spelling with those of the common method, 
without involving any of the disadvantages of the former. In 
this little book only the letters of the ordinary alphabet are used, 
their sounds being indicated, where possible, by such combinations 
as admit of no ambiguity, while in other cases diacritical marks 
are employed. These marks, however, are not only of the simplest 
description, and few in number, but are such as, from their very 
general use, are nearly as familiar as the letters themselves. The 
simpler sounds are taught first, these being the vowels in their 
most common or name sounds. Then come the consonants, in 
small groups which are associated in reference to the manner of 
their formation, as first p, b, f,v,; then s,z,t,d; next k, ¢, g,j; 
then m,n,/,r; and so on. No time or effort of the child is 
wasted, at this early period, in learning the order or names of the 
letters as belonging to the alphabet. He is simply taught the 
forms of the letters, and that these forms stand for certain sounds. 
As soon as he has become familiar with the vowels and principal 
consonants, he is shown that when a consonant is placed before a 
vowel the two are pronounced together, and may form a word or 
part of a word, and short sentences are given of words containing 
but two letters thus combined. He thus comes to know what syl- 
lables are. He is next informed that when a vowel stands defores 
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consonant, it has a different sound, called the short sound, and this 
is likewise illustrated with numerous examples and simple reading 
lessons. In a similar way the effect of final e in lengthening the 
vowel before a consonant, of a doubled consonant, of position in 
accented or unaccented syllables, in short, all the various circum- 
stances which influence the pronunciation of letters and syllables 
are introduced and made familiar by lessons and appropriate exer- 
cises. The learner, first becoming acquainted with the normal 
sounds and relations of the letters, is thus gradually taught the 
irregular and exceptional sounds, and where these are capable of 
classification or analogies, such relations are carefully pointed out. 
Much ingenuity is displayed in the selection and arrangement of 
the materials for the lessons and exercises. The authors deserve 
great praise for the manner in which they have succeeded in giving 
to simple and rudimentary matter, suited to the comprehension of 
achild,a form and method truly scientific. They have attained 
the best results of the various phonetic systems without obliging 
the child to learn anything that he will ever need to forget or dis- 
use; and no child who studies this book under the direction of a 
faithful teacher can fail of acquiring a distinct articulation and a 
correct pronunciation. We cannot forbear expressing the hope 
that the authors will complete a series of Readers on the same ad- 
mirable plan. 


A Yankee 1n Canava.*—The friends of the late Mr. Thoreau 
seem resolved that none of his papers shall remain unpublished, 
for which his admirers throughout the country will doubtless be 
very thankful. We do not rank ourselves among his admirers, 
but we are most free to say that there is a charm in all that he 
writes which holds our attention, notwithstanding his manifold 
perversities both of thought and feeling. He is the Diogenes of 
that American school of philosophers of which Concord is the 
Academy, and Emerson the Plato. We like Mr. Thoreau above all 
asa traveler. The Yankee in Canada, like his “Cape Cod,” paints 
to the eye photographic pictures so clear, sharp, and bold that we 
see every object with a startling sense of reality. The queer and 
quaint humors of the author alone give the pictures a dash of the 
grotesque and the comic. Notwithstanding his contempt for all 





* A Yankee in Canada; with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. By Henry 
D. Tuorgav, author of “ Walden,” &c., &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866, 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 
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the perverse ways of his fellow men, he cannot quite keep down 
the whimsical perversities of Mr. Thoreau. These are continually 
oozing or rather bursting out, through every seam and junction of 
his discoursings. The time will come when this little journal wil] 
be greatly valued for its graphic pictures, though the grim jokes of 
the showman will be uncared for. 

The so-called Anti-Slavery and Reform papers that make up the 
remainder of this volume are all eminently characteristic and in. 
teresting. They are suggestive of many thoughts concerning the 
men who have done much to mould the thinking of large portions 
of our country in the present generation, and the influence of 
whose thinking will long survive in our institutions and litera 
ture. 





CuaracteR aND Cnaracteristic Men.*—Whatever Mr. 
Whipple writes is carefully written—some would say a little too 
elaborately. His readers or hearers always expect to receive from 
him thoughts carefully considered, facts carefully gathered, words 
carefully chosen, and sentences carefully constructed. He may, 
without injustice, be pronounced one of our most finished lecturers 
and essayists. Though he does not despise humor, and some 
times aspires rather painfully to reach it, he scorns trifling, and 
most conscientiously abjures sensational exaggeration. He has 
steadily pursued his own course for many patient years till now he 
has become a veteran critic and litterateur worthy of all honor and 
esteem. It is greatly to his credit that he has never preferred the 
striking to the true, nor the brilliant to the ennobling—that his 
writings all tend to strengthen the faith in the beautiful and the 
good, as well as to elevate the aspirations towards that which is 
nobly ideal. The titles of the essays in this volume indicate the 
direction of thought which is taken by the writer: Character— 
Eccentric Character—Intellectual Character—Heroic Character— 
The American Mind—The English Mind—Thackeray—N athaniel 
Hawthorne—Edward Everetti—Thomas Starr King—Agassiz— 
Washington, and the Principles of the Revolution. 


Tue Picrvre or Sr. Joun. +—In this poem of four books and 4 





* Character and Characteristic Men. By Epwin P. Wutrrie, Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.75 

+ The Picture of St. John. By Bayanp Taytor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
1866. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price, $2. 
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proem we have a very elaborate sketch of the supposed career of 
an artist, in its outward incidents, its inner experiences, together 
with such pictures of nature and of life as make a suitable frame- 
work for the tale. It is ingeniously conceived, and very carefully 
and laboriously written. Single passages and facts excite no little 
interest in the mind of the attentive reader, but the whole wants 
inspiration, and therefore unity in the best sense of the word. 
The verse shows a practised ear and hand, and therefore is not 
unpleasant to be heard or read, but we cannot call the production 
poetry in the best sense of the appellation. 


Tue Bictow Papers, Seconp Srries.*—It is not strange that 
the complete success of the first series of the famous Biglow 
Papers should prove an obstacle to any further success of the 
author in the same line. It is hard for a man to write well who 
is conscious that the world is looking over his shoulder. After 
the old series, the humor and originality of which have gained the 
applause of the whole English-speaking world, the present papers 
seem heavy. ‘The valuable, as well as diverting, introduction, in 
which Mr. Lowell talks about language and style, is the best part 
of the volume. We except, however, the admirable and inimitable 
verses about “The Courtia,” which are reproduced from the 
former series, and which are worth all the rest of the verses in the 
book. Satire, such as the Biglow Papers furnish, and such as Rev. 
Petroleum V. Nasby is giving to the newspapers, may be made— 
as these examples prove—a very effective and useful weapon in 
American politics Nowhere is there a more inviting field for the 
humorist, or one where his interference is more needed. There 
are countless follies and sins in the political sphere which are best 
swept away, mot by argument or denunciation, but by laughter- 
provoking wit. 


Poems sy Rosert Weexs.+—This little volume of poems, 
which has come unheralded into the literary world, is deserving of 
the cordial greeting with which it has been received. If it had no 
other claims to attention, it would at least be a gratifying indica- 
tion that literature, in the strict sense of the word, is not neglect- 
ed wholly by the younger graduates of Yale. The author has not 


_——. ioe entertain 





* The Biglow Papers. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
New Haven: T.H. Pease. Price $1.50. 

+ Poems. By Roserr K. Weexs. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1867. 16mo. 
pp. 142. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.25. 
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been long out of college (having graduated in 1862), but he 
already shows a mature literary culture. His verses evince so 
much true poetic taste, and such delicacy and purity of sentiment, 
that they give promise of still better things to come. Instead of 
being exhausted by one effort, he seems to us possessed of reserved 
power which ought to be developed. Some of his pieces remind 
us of Robert Browning, not in any unpleasant way, and certainly 
not by the obscurity or the profundity of the thought ;—but by a 
freedom from conventionality in the structure of the verse and by 
the direct and pointed way in which the theme is presented. 
Ease and grace, rather than force or brilliancy, are the characteris. 
tics of most of the poems. Some of the pieces are strikingly pretty. 
But if there had been greater boldness in the selection of the sub- 
jects and in the mode of treatment, we think the volume would 
have taken higher rank The Yale triennial includes the names of 
Pierpont, Percival, Brainerd, Hillhouse, and Willis, already honor- 
ably known among the poets of America, whose works will live, 
and it includes the names of many more whose early promise of 
poetic fame has not been realized in after life. We trust that Mr. 
Weeks will be encouraged by the very cordial reception which 
has been given to his volume to persevere in literary labors and 
that he may win for himself a name among the most honored of the 
land. 


Fiower-pe-Luce.*—This little volume, which contains some 
dozen of Mr. Longfellow’s later lyrics, makes one of the most 
pleasing gift-books of the season. Most of the pieces will be re 
cognized as having been already published in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The book derives its name from the first poem of the collection, 
which is addressed, in the poet’s best vein, to the “ Flower-de 


Luce,” 
“ Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers.” 


The other pieces all bear the distinctive marks of Mr. Longfellow’s 
genius. They have impressed us anew with the gracefulness and 
beauty of his verse, and the scholarly taste manifested every where 
in the selection of his words. Yet highly as we are gratified, we 
are reluctantly constrained to apply to these poems the criticism he 
himself makes on Giotto’s Tower. They 

“ are in their completeness incomplete.” 


* Flower-de-Luce. By Henny Wavsworta Lonergiiow. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 16mo, pp.72. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
Price $2. 
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There is, notwithstanding all that is so pleasing, a lack of fervor 
and power. As we read, we are stopped in mid-career, and feel 
the need of something more. 

Five beautiful wood-cuts illustrate the volume. They are de- 
signed and engraved by the first American artists, and add mate- 
rially to its attractiveness. 


Tae Drvine Atrrisutes.*—There is, we know, a certain class 
of people who during all their lives read such books as these with 
eredulous and admiring faith. There are others who, for a brief 
period of intellectual transition, find in the writings of Sweden- 
borg a temporary interest and imagined satisfaction. We confess 
to entire inability to understand the tastes of such. We can only 
share in the admiration which we presume they have in common 
with common mortals for the exquisite typography, binding, and 
paper of this delicately elegant volume. We only wish that its con- 
tents (to our taste) were worthier of the embodiment. 


Tue DraytTons AND THE Davenants.{—This is a new book by 
the authoress of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family ;” and is scarcely, 
if at all, inferior in interest and real power to those affecting 
“Chronicles” of the times of Martin Luther, which at once ob- 
tained everywhere so hearty a welcome. The scene of this new 
story is laid in England, in the days of Charles I. and the Civil 
War. All the prominent events that took place during that fierce 
struggle are interwoven easily and naturally with the thread of 
the narrative,—from the time just before the fall of Strafford and 
Laud, when the irregular levying of ship money, and the intro- 
duction of new ceremonies into the church, furnished matter for 
passionate discussion around every English fireside, to that memor- 
able day in January, 1648, when the King was brought as a crim- 
inal before the High Court of Justice in Westminster Hall. Of 
course, the details of history are only brought out incidentally; 
for, as might be supposed, the main object of the authoress is to 
illustrate character and the changing feelings, hopes, fears, and 





* The Divine Attributes ; including also the Divine Trinity. A treatise on 
the Divine Love, and Wisdom, and Correspondence. From the “ Apocalypse 
Explained” of Emmanvex Swepensore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
1866. 

+ The Draytons and the Davenants, A Story of the Civil Wars. By the 
author of “ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,” ete, ete. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1866. 12mo. pp. 509. New Haven: F.T, Jarman. Price $1.75. 
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prejudices of both the contending parties—the Puritans and the 
Cavaliers. The method she has taken is the one which is so evi- 
dently a favorite with her, and which she certainly uses with 
much effectiveness—the carrying on of her story by means of con- 
temporary diaries. In this case, there are two; one kept by Let- 
tice Davenant, who introduces the reader to the country home, in 
Lincolnshire, of her father, a cavalier, who is a courtier and a per- 
sonal friend of the King; and the other kept by her friend and 
near neighbor, Olive Drayton, who is the daughter of a gentleman 
who had fought, years gone by, in Germany, in the religious wars, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and is now a friend of Cromwell, 
Hampden, Milton, and all the leaders of the popular party. As 
already intimated, we think the book eminently successful ; and 
are confident that there will be very many readers who will find a 
new and fresh interest thrown around the great English Civil 
War which was waged for the rights of the people, and will be 
impressed with the many points of resemblance to the war with 
which we are so familiar, and through which we have just so 
gloriously passed. 


Eneotanp Two Hunprep Years Aco.*—This is quite an at- 
tractive little volume, which has been prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
Gillett for Sunday school scholars and other young people, with 
the design of interesting them in the story of the Non-Conformists 
in the reign of Charles IJ. The central figure in the book is the 
Rev. Joseph Alleine, of Taunton. The author has availed himself 
of some facts in the life of this eminent divine—whose name is yet 
a familiar one in New as well as in Old England—and interweav- 
ing with them a slightly fictitious story, he has succeeded in pre- 
senting a picture of the state of things which followed the Res 
toration, two hundred years ago, which cannot fail to give the 
reader a vivid impression of the trials and sufferings of those noble 
men who were so unhappily betrayed, and whose memory and 
whose cause are here so well vindicated. 


Tue Fare Gosretier.* —This is a new work by the author of 





* England Two Hundred Years Ago. By Rev. E. H. Gizert, author of “ The 
Life of Huss.” Philadelphia: Presb. Pub, Committee. 16mo. pp. 863. New 
Haven: F. T, Jarman. 

+ Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne Askew. Re 
counted by ye unworthie Pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B. A., and now first set forth 
by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 287. New Haven: F.T. Jarman. Price $1.75. 
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“The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mis- 
tress Milton,” founded on the sad fate of Anne Ascue, who in 
July, 1546, after having been put to the rack for her religious 
faith, was burned at the stake before St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
London. The accepted story of this fair young gentlewoman, it 
will be remembered, is one of the most affecting of all those who 
-suffered in the progress of the reformation in England, during the 
reign of Henry VIII. Froude gives it at length, and says that 
the tragedy of her martyrdom overshadows the fate of those who 
suffered with her. We are sure that those who have been charmed 
with the quaintness, simplicity, and beauty of the other works of 
the author of ** Mary Powell” will find a rich treat in this new 
story of “ The Faire Gospeller.” 


Poems By THE AuTHOREsS OF THE ScndNnBERG-Corra Famity.* 
—On a former occasion, we have spoken in high terms of the 
poetry of this authoress, who is now so widely known. The pre- 
sent edition of her poems, with some additions, has been arranged 
with express reference for publication in this country. 

The author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family” wishes it to be 
generally known among the readers of her books in America that 
the American editions, issued by Mr. M. W. Dodd, of New York, 
alone have her sanction. 


Porms For THE Heart AND Home.t{—This new volume of poems 
by the Rev. Dr. Phelps includes a selection from pieces which have 
appeared in two previous volumes. There is quite a large variety 
among the subjects which have tempted his muse. “The Poet’s 
Song,” the first in the collection, is of considerable length, and has 
been recited on several public occasions. The most satisfactory 
of his efforts, however, are the Sonnets and the religious hymns, 
of which there are quite a number. 


Reprints or British Reviews.—We will remind our readers 
of the five British Reviews which are republished by the “ Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company,” of New York, as they were never 

* The Women of the Gospel; The Three Wakings ; and other Poems. By the 
author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 1867. 
12mo. pp. 275. New Haven: F.T. Jarman. Price $1.75. 

t The Poet's Song for the Heart and the Home. By 8. Daypen Puxtrs. New 
York: Sheldon & Co, 1867. 12mo, pp. 416. 
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more full of interest than just at this time, when so many impor- 
tant questions in politics, theology, and philosophy are agitating 
the minds of all thinking persons in England and on the Conti- 
nent. (See advertisement in New Mngland Advertiser.) 


Tue Riverstipe MaGazine.—This new magazine for young folks, 
of which the first number has appeared, bids fair to provide 
abundant entertainment as well as instruction to the class for whom 
it is designed. The editor, Mr. Scudder, is a gentleman in every 
way qualified for his task. He can write well for boys, as well as 
for men, and no one need fear that anything offensive to taste or 
morals will gain admission to his pages. The admirable cat story, 
entitled “The Neighbors,” in the present number, is from his 


pen. 


Our Youne Foixs.—We have spoken before of this Magazine, 
which is published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. It 
is now entering upon its third year; and its conductors seem 
never wearied in furnishing new attractions for the great army of 
boys and girls who watch each month for its coming. The price 
of subscription for a year is $2. 


Taat Goon Otp Tmx.*—This is a fine book for boys. It is 
written in a healthy tone, and, abounding in lively accounts of out- 
of-door adventutes and sports at the sea-side, deserves a welcome 
from the class to whom it is addressed. 
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* That Good Old Time; or, our Fresh and Salt Tutors. By Vieux Movs- 
tacne. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
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The London Quarterly Review (Conservative). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 
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The North British Review (free-Church). 
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Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory). 


These foreigu periodicals are regularly republished by us in the same style 
as heretofore. Those who know them and who have long subscribed to 
them, reed no reminder; those whom the civil war of the last few years has 
deprived of their once welcome supply of the best periodical literature, will 
be glad to have them aguin within their reach ; et those who may never 
yet have met with them, will assuredly be well pleased to receive accredited 
reports of the progress of European science and literature. 





TERMS FOR 1867. 


For any one of the Reviews,............. Re cb boccvcecscccsoseccese $4. 
For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Black wood’s Magazine, 

For Blackwood and one Review, 

For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood and three of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 





POSTAGE. 


When sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but Twenty-four Cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but Eight 
Cents a year for each of the Reviews, 





Subscribers may obtain back numbers at the following reduced rates, viz: 

The North British from January, 1863, to December, 1866, inclusive; the 
Edinburgh and the Westminster from April, 1864, to December, 1866, inclu- 
sive, and the London Quarter/y for the years 1865 and 1866, at the rate of 
$1.50 a year for each or any Review; also Blackwood for 1866, for $2.50. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 88 Walker Street, New York. 





The L. 8. Pub. Co. also publish the 
FARMER'S GUIDE, 
By Heway Srernens, of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, of Yale Col- 


lege. 2 vols, Royal Octavo, 1600 and numerous Engravings. 
_ $7 for the two vebendd—by Till, postpaid, $8. - 























